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made, and who was incapable of yielding either to the 
murmurs- of the people, or to the diſcontents of the 
great. That artful prelate likewiſe, well acquainted 
with the king's imperious temper, concealed from 
him the abſolute aſcendant which he had acquired ; 
and while he ſecretly directed all public councils, he 
ever pretended a blind ſubmiſſion to the will and 
authority of his maſter. By entering into the king's 

leaſures, he preſerved his affeftion ; by conduct- 
ing his buſineſs, he gratified his indolence ; and by 
his unlimited complaiſance in both capacities, he 
prevented all that jealoufy to which his exorbitant 
acquiſitions, and his ſplendid oſtentatious train of 
life, ſnould naturally have given birth. The arch- 
biſhoprie of Vork falling vacant by the death of 
Bambridge, Wolſey was promoted to that ſee, and 
reſigned the biſhopric of Lincoln. Beſides enjoying 


the adminiſtration of Tournay, he got poſſeſſion, on 


ealy leaſes, of the revenues of Bath, Worceſter, 
and Hereford, biſhoprics filled by Italians, who 


were allowed to reſide abroad, and who were glad 


to compound for this indulgence, by yielding a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of their income. He held in com- 
mendam the abbey of St. Albans, and many other 
church preferments. He was even allowed to unite 
with the ſee of Vork, firſt that of Durham, next 
that of Wincheſter; and there ſeemed to be no end 


of his acquiſitions. His farther advancement in 
eccleſiaſtical dignity ſerved him as a pretence for 
engroſſing ſtill more revenues: The "pope; ob- 


ſerving his great influence over the king, was de- 


ſirous of engaging him in his intereſts, and created 


him a, cardinal. No churchman, under colour of 


ecerxacting reſpett to religion, ever carried to a greater 
height the ſtate and dignity of that character. 


ee _ - 


His tram confiſted of eight hundred ſetvants, of 


© "© whom many were knights and gentlemen: Some 


even of the tiobilicy put their children” ine) his fa- 


mily 


| CR E N RT VAL 
mily as a place of education; and in order to gain 
them favour with their patron, allowed them to bear 


offices as his ſervants. Whoever was diftinguiſhed 
by any art of ſcience paid court to the cardinal ; 


WT. | 
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and none paid court in vain. Literature, which was 
then in its infancy, found in him a generous pa- 


tron; and both by his public inſtitutions and private 
bounty, he gave encouragement to every branch of 
erudition . Not content with this munificence, 
which gained him the approbation of the wiſe, he 
ſtrove to dazzle the eyes of the populace, by the 
ſplendour of his equipage and furniture, the coſtly 
embroidery of his Iiveries, the luſtre of his apparel, 


He was the firſt clergyman in England that wore | 


filk and gold, not only on his habit, but alſo on 


his ſaddles and the trappings of his horſes . He 
cauſed his cardinals hat to be borne aloft by a per- 


fon of rank; and when he came to the king's. 


chapel, would permit it to be laid on no place but 
the altar. A prieft, the talleſt and moſt comely he 
could find, carried before him a pillar of filver, on 
whoſe top was placed a croſs : But not ſatisfied 
with this parade, to which he thought himſelf en- 


titled as cardinal, he provided another prieſt of 


equal Donny and beauty, who marched along, bear- 
ing the croſs of York, even in the dioceſe of Can- 
terbury; contrary to the ancient rule and the agree- 
ment between the prelates of theſe rival fees © The 
people made merry with the cardinal's oftentation ; 
and faid they were now ſenſible, that one crucifix 
alone was nor ſufficient for the expiation of his fins 


- Waxman, chancellor and archbiſhop of Cantet- 
bury, à man of a moderate temper, averſe to all 


diſpu es, choſe rat. er to 
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ment, than maintain an unequal conteſt with the 
; haughty cardinal, He reſigned his office of chan- 
r and the great ſeal was immediately delivered 


to Wolſey. If this new accumulation, of, dignity 
| Increaſed his enemies, it alſo ſerved to exalt his 


perſonal character, and prove the extent of his ca- 


pacity. A ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice took place 
during his enjoyment of this high office; and no 
chancellor ever diſcovered greater impartiality i in his 


deciſions, deeper penetration of judgment, or more 
enlarged knowledge of law and equity *. 
Tus duke of Norfolk, finding the king's mo- 


ney almoſt entirely exhauſted by projects and plea- 
ſures, while his inclination for expence ſtill con- 


tinued; was glad to reſign his office of treaſurer, 


and retire from court. His rival, Fox biſhop of 


Wincheſter, reaped no advantage from his abſence ; 


but partly overcome by years and infirmities, partly 


_ difſguſted-at the aſcendant acquired by Wolſey, with- 


drew himſelf wholly to the care of his dioceſe. The 


duke of Suffolk had alſo taken offence that the king, 
by the cardinal's perſuaſion, had- refuſed to pay. a 


debt which he had contracted during his reſidence 
in F rance; and he thenceforth affected ta live in 


privacy. Theſe incidents leſt Wolſey to enjoy, 


without 4 rival, the whole power and favouf of 


the king ; and they put into! his hands every. kind 
of 'amhority:-''In van did Fox, before his retire- 


ment, warn the King not to fuffer the ſervant to 
de greater than his maſter: Henry replied, 


ve that he well knew how to retain all his ſubjects in 
*©/gbedience;” but he continued fill; an unlimited 


deferenoe in evvry thing to the directions and coun- 


leis of the cardifal.. „* N ; 596u908[. 119 


Tu pabhermanquillity was fd well-eſtabliſhed 3 in 


England, che obecdience of the people ſo entire, the 


4 sir Thomas More. Stowe, p. h. 5 
| | general 


1 ful chieſtain in the 


ENI vn. 


1 adminiſtration of juſtice by the cardinal's 
means ſo. exact, that no domeſtic occurrence hap- 
pened conſiderable enough to diſturb the repoſe of 
the king and his miniſter: They might even have 
diſpenſed witir giving any ſtrict attention to foreign 
affairs, were it poſſible for men to enjoy any 
ſituation in abſolute tranquillity, or abſtain from 
projects and e Fee however dere; and un- 
neceſſary. 1 4 e 


TRE will of the Jars Ling of 8 e ret leſt Seotc af 
bis widow-regent of the kingdom, and the vote of 6 


the convention of ſtates, which confirmed that deſti- 
nation, had -expreſsly limited her authority to the 
condition of her remaining unmarried ©: But not- 
withſtanding this limitation, a few months after her 
huſband's death, the eſpouſed the earl of Angus, of 
the name of Douglas, a young nobleman of great 
family and promiſing hopes. Some of the nobility 
3 the electing of Angus to the regency, 
1 recommended this choice às the ' moſt likely 
means of prrſerviug peace with England: But the 
jealouſy of the great families, and the fear of ex- 
alting che Douglaſſes, begat oppoſition to this mea- 
ſure. Lord Hume, in particular, the moſt power- 
u inſiſted on recalling 
the duke of Albany, ſon th a brother of James III. 
who had been baniſhed into France, and who, 
having there martiedi had loft poſterity that were 
the next heirs to the crown; and the neareſt rela- 
tions to! their young ſovereign. Albany, though 
firſt prince of the blood, had never been in Scot- 
land; was totally unacquainted with the manners of 
the people, ignorant ut their i ſituation, unpractiſed 
in their language; yet ſuch was the fayour attend 
ing the French alliance, aud fo:mgreatthe authority 
* Hume, char de prince e init au nacept 
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the reins of government. Francis, careful not to 
give offence to the king of England, detained 
Albany ſome time in France; but at length, ſen- 


ſible how important it was to keep Scotland in his 


intereſts, he permitted him to go over and take poſ- 


ſeſſon of the regency: He even renewed the an- 


cient league: with that kingdom, though it implied 
ſuch a cloſe. connexion as might be thought ſome- 
what to intrench on his alliance with Englanc. 
Wurx the regent arrived in Scotland, he made 


inquiries concerning the ſtate of the country, and 


character of the people; and he diſcovered a ſcene 
with which he was hitherto but little acquainted. 
That turbulent kingdom, he nds was rather to 
be conſidered: as a conſederacy, and that not a cloſe 
one, of petty princes, than a regular ſyſtem of civil 
polity ; and even the king, much more a regent; 
poſſeſſed an authority very uncertain and; precatious. 
Arms more than laws prevailed; and courage, 
preferably to equity or juſtice, was the virtue moſt 
valued and reſpected. The nobility, in horn the 
whole power reſded, were ſo connected by heredi - 
tary alliances, or ſo — by inveterate enm —.— 
that it was impoſſible, without employing an 

force, either ta puniſh the 3 guilt, or 
give ſecurity to the molt entire: innocence. Ra- 


pine and violence, hen exereiſed on a hoſtile 


venge againſt enemies, 


tribe, inſtead of making a perſon; odious among 
his on clan, rather recommended him to —— | 
eſteem and approbatiun;: and hy rendering him uſe- 
ful to the- chieſtain, entitled him to 4 preference 


above his fellows. And: though the neceſſity of 


mutual ſerxed as a cloſe cement of amity 
among thoſe of thr ſame kindred, tho ſpitit of re- 


and the deſire o —— 
the deadly "an aye. i were:callet) ſtill appeared 
to be paſſions the moſt Le pe among t that un- 
cultivated people. 


Tur 
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Tun e to whom Albany on his arrival firſt 
applied. for information with regard to the ſtate of 
country, happened to be inveterate enemies 

of Hume; and they repreſented that powerful 
nobleman as the chief ſource of public . 72-4 Hh 
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and the great obſtacle to the execution of the laws 


and the. adminiſtration of: j juſtice. Before the au- 
thority of the magiſtrate — be eſtabliſhed, it 
was neceſſary, they ſaid, to make an example of 
this great offender; and by the terror of his pu- 
niſhment, teach all leſſer crmunals to pay reſpect to 
the power of their ſovereign. Albany, moved by 
theſe reaſons, was induced to forget Hume's paſt 
ſervices, to which he had in a great meaſure been 


indebted for the regency; and he no longer bore 


towards him that favourable countenance with which 
he was wont to receive him. Hume perceived the 
alteration, and was incited, both by regard to his 
own ſafety, and from motives of revenge, to take 
meaſures. in oppoſition to the regent. He Ehen 
himſelf to Angus and the queen dowager, and re 
preſented to them the danger to which the 1 nM 


prince was expoſed from the ambition of Albany, 


next heir to the crown, to whom: the ſtates had im- 
prudently entruſted the whole authority of govern- 
ment. By his perſuaſion Margaret formed the de- 
ſign of carrying off the young king, and putting 


him under the protection of her brother; and when 


that conſpiracy was detected, ſhe -herlelf; attended 
by Hume and Angus, withdrew into England, where 
ſhe was ſoon after delivered of a daughter. 
Hz3zv; in order tõ check the authority of Al- 
bany. and the French party, gave encouragement to 
theſe: malcontants, and aſſured them of his ſupport. 
Matters being afterwards in n accommo- 


wg TG” Hume, ape gche regent, that a : 
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LA, man returned into his on country; but mutual | 


do them; 


io and jealouſies ſtill prevailed. 'He' was 
committed to cuſtody, under the care of the earl of 
Arran his brother-in-law; and was for ſome time 
detained priſoner in his caſtle. But having per- 
ſuaded Arran to enter into the conſpiracy with him, 
he was allowed to make his eſcape ; and he openly 
levied war upon the regent.” A new 1 
tion enſued, not more ſmcere than the ſoregoin 
and Hume was ſo imprudent as to entruſt himſelf, 
„ with his brother, into the hands of that 
prince. They were immediately ſeized; committed 
to cuſtody, brought to trial, condemned und exe- 
cuted. No legal crime was proved againſt theſe 
brothers: It was only alleged, that at the battle of 
Flouden they had not done their duty in ſupporting 
the king; and a this back wardneſs could not, from 
the courſe of their paſt liſe, be aſcribed to cowartlice; 
it was commonly imputed to a more criminal mo- 
tive. The evidence, however, of guilt produced 
7 againſt them was far from being valid or convincing; 
and the people, who hated them while kving were 
much diſfatisſied wich their execution 
Such violent remedies often produce for ſome 
time, a deceitful! 'ranquillity ; böt as they deſtroy 
mutual confidence, and beget the moſt: inveterate 
animoſities, their ponſequences are commonly fatal, 
both to the eee to thoſt vcho have recourſe 
'he tegent; however, took advantage of 
the preſent calm which prevailed; and being in- 
— over by che Ereneh King, ho was at that time 
willing to gratify Henry, he Went into; France; and 
was engaged do remain there fbr ſome years. During 


the abſence of the negent ſueh confuſions prevailed ii 
Scotland, and fueh:murual enmity; tapine, and vio- 
lence among the great families; that that kir 

was for a long time utterly diſabled, both from of- 
fending 1 its enemies and og its friend We have 


carried 


ee 
carried on the Scottiſh hiſtory ſome years/beyond the EY 
preſent! period; that; as that country had little con- 
nexion with the generab ſyſtem of Europe, we might 15613. 
be the leſs interrupted i ————— — more 
memorable events which were tranſacterir the other 
kingdoms: LOB HON 907 Jo Tor mn 9D 33% ATA DATE 
Ir was foreſeen, hah) a -young active prihee like 
F. ranicis, and of ſo martial a'difpoſitionz would ſoon 
employ the great preparations'which' his predeceflor 
before his death had rade for the conqueſt of 
Milan. He had been obſerved even to weep ät the 
recital of the military exploits of Gaſton de Foix; 
and theſe tears of emulation were held to be ſure 
preſages of his future valeur, He grenewed the 
treaty which Lewis had made with Henry; ran 
having leſt every thing ſecure behind hem, he 
marehed his armies towards the wuth of France; 
e ee this: ſole purpoſe was to Yoſt his 
kingdom againſt the incurſtons of the Swift. his 
formidable people ſtill retained their animoſity againſt 
Francey' and having taken Maximilian due of 
Milan under their protection, and un reality retluded 
him to abſolute dance, they were determined, 
from views honour and of intereſt; vo defend 
kim ſt / the —— —ü— lf 
in alt choſe valleys of the Alps througtviwhich they 
tho the French muſt necetfarily-paſs;" andi when ** 
Francis with great ſecrecy, eee Francis I, 
verancez made His entrance into Predmorit by an- 
other they were not diſmayed, but de- 
ſce into the „though ufnprovided with 
cavalry, and oppolecrhernſdles ea tho:progreſs-of | 
the French arms: At ny near Milangyhey = 
fought with Francis one of the moſt furious and 520 Sept. 
beſt - cotiteſte battles that is to beimet with in the 
1 ee r- eee ee 
bo N52 
d Memoires ay. Bella, ub. 0 Gee lib, 12. 
og 9 heraic 
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heroie valour of this prince to inſpire his troops with | 
courage ſufficient to refit the deſperate aſſault of thoſe 


1535» mountaineers. After a bloody action in the evening, 


open to 
Jealouſy of T ſucceſs and glory 


Henry. 


* 
1c rs 


* 
* 314 


tory, : the conqueſt of the 


night and darkneſs parted the combatants; but next 
morning the Swiſs renewed the attack with unabated 
ardour; and it was not till they had loſt all their 
braveſt troops that they could be prevailed on to re- 
tire. The field was ſtrowed with twenty thouſand 
ſlain on both ſides; and the mareſchal Trivulzio, 


who had been preſent at eighteen pitched battles, de- 


clared that every engagement which he had yet ſeen 
was only the play of children; the action of Marig- 
nan was a combat of heroes. After this great vic- 
Milaneſe was eaſy and 


of the French monarch 
began to excite jealouſy in Henry; and his rapid 
progreſs, though in ſo diſtant a country, was not 
regarded without apprehenſions by the Engliſh mi- 
niſtry. Italy was, during that age, the ſeat of reli- 
gion, of literature, and of commerce; and as it 
poſſeſſed alone that luſtre which has ſince been ſhared 


en to Francis. 


out among other nations, it attracted the attention 


of all Europe, and every acquiſition which was made 
there appeared more important than its weight in the 


balance of power was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, entitled to. 
Fenry alſo: thought chat he had reaſon to complain 
of Francis for ſending the duke of Albany into Scot- 


land, and undermining the power and credit of his 


cler the queen dowager . The repairing of the for- 
tifications of Teroũenne was likewiſe; regarded as a 


breach of treaty. But above all, what tended to 
alienate the court of England, was the diſguſt which 


5% 771 Wolſey had entertained againſt the French monarch. 


I I Hiſtoire le la Ligue de Cambray. 5 
en, a Pere Dai el, vo „iii. p. 312 och 
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— of. the temporalities, becauſe that * 
. declined taking the oath of allegiance to his new ſo- 
vereign; and Wolſey was appointed, as above re- 
lated, adminiſtrator of the biſhopric. As the 
cardinal wiſhed to obtain the free and undiſturbed 
enjoyment of this revenue, he applied to Francis, 
and deſired him to beſtow on Gaillart ſome ſee of 
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7 value in France, and to obtain his reſignation 


Tournay. Francis, who ſtill hoped to recover 


poſſeſſion of that city, and who feared that the full 
eſtabliſhment of Wolſey in the biſnopric would prove 


an obſtacle to his purpoſe; had hitherto neglected to 


Sratify the haughty prelate ; and the biſhop of Tour- 
nay, by applying to the court of Rome, had ob- 
taineda bull for his ſettlement in the ſee. Wolſey, 
who expected to be indulged in every requeſt, and 
who exacted reſpect from the greateſt princes, re- 
ſented the flight put upon him by Francis; and he 
puſhed his maſter ae occahion of quarrel with 
that manarch t. 

_ Maximilian the emperor was placket to embrace 
every overture for a new enterpriſe; eſpecially if at- 
tended with an offer of money, of which he was very 


greedy, very prodigal, and very indigent. Richard 


Pace, formerly ſecretrary ta cardinal Bambridge, and 
now 
Vienna, and had a commiſſion to propoſe ſome 
conſiderable payments to Maximilian): He thence 


of ſtate, was diſpatched to the court of 


made a jaurney into Switzorland, and by like mo- 


tives engaged ſome of the cantons to furniſh troops 
to . emperor. That prince invaded Italy with a 
conſiderable artay i but heing repuiſed from before 
Milan, he-retreated with his atmy int Germany, 

made peace with France and: Venice, ceded Verona 
to that republic fon a ſurm a money, and thus ex- 
chided himſelf in fome-meafure from all future ac- 
cels into Italy. And Henry found, chat after ex- 


m Polydore Virgil, lib. 7. 
a Petrus de Angleria, epiſt. 368. 
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pending five or ſix hundred thouſand ducats in or- 


der to gratify his own and the cardinal's humour, 
he had only weakened his alliance with Francis, 


without diminiſhing the ee of that prince. 
on 


TERRE were many reaſons which engaged the kin ing | 


not to proceed farther at preſent'in his enmity agai 
France: He could hope for affiſtance from no power. 


in Europe. Ferdinand, his father-in-law, who had 
_ often deceived him, was declining through age and 


infirmities; and a ſpeedy period was looked for to 
the long and proſperous reign of that great mo- 
narch. Charles prince of Spain, ſovereign of the 
Low Countries, deſired nothing but peace with 
Francis, who: had it ſo much in Fre power, N pro- 
voked, to obſtruct his peaceable acceſſion to chat 
rich inheritance which was awaiting him. The 
pope was overawed by the power of France, and 
Venice was engaged in a cloſe alliance! with that 


monarchy . Henry,” therefore, was conſtrained 


to remain in tranquillity during ſome time; and 


ſeemed to give himſelf no concern with regard to 


the affairs of the continent. In vain did Maximilian 
endeavour to allure him into ſome expence, — 


1 . to make a reſignation of the imperial ti 
vour.” The artifice was too groſs to toc 


; ceed, even with a prince ſo little politic as Henry ; 


1516. 


and Pace, his envoy, who was e ror 1 
inted with the emperor's: motives” 
gave him warning that iche'{ole view of: the — 
in mak ing hüm 4 i goers; was' to'Utaw mo- 
Hey Fon im A 8 68 3 
e e erte ace ed in Euro 
at event Rm een n o jon awe k led 
tor, and 7595 iche ch important conſequences 


were expe M dea of F rdinand the e ti 
; and 7555 I of his'grandfon” Charles to his 


extenſive acid The more 
0 e Rb 12. 


advanced 
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er and authority, the more was Francis ſen- 
ble of the neceſſity he himſelf lay under of gaining 
the confidence and frĩiendſhip of Henry; and he took 
at laſt the only method by which he could obtain 
ſucceſs, the paying of court by preſents and flatrery: 
to the haughty cardinal. 

Boxx1ver, admiral of France, was diſpatched to 
London, and he was directed to employ all his in- 
ſinuation and addreſs, qualities in which he excelled, 
to procure himſelf a place in Wolſey's good graces: 
After the, ambaſſador had ſucceeded in his purpoſe, 
he took an opportunity of expreſſing his maſter's re- 

et, that by miſtakes and miſapprehenſions he had 
Re ſo unfortunate as to loſe a friendſhip which he fo 
much valued, as that of his eminence. Wolſey was 
not deaf to theſe honourable advances from ſo great 
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a monarch; and he was thenceforth obſerved to ex- 


preſs, himſelf on all occaſions in favour of the French 
alliance. The more to engage him in his intereſts, 


Francis entered into ſuch confidence with him, that 


he aſked his advice even in his moſt ſecret affairs; 
and had recourſe to him in all difficult emergencies 

oracle of wiſdom and profound policy. The 
cached made no ſecret to the king of this private 
ip. and Henry was 15 prepoſſeſſed in 
91 of the great capacity of his miniſter, that he 

verily K EK he would govern Francis 'as 
we mu 22 

matters ſeemed ſufficiently prepared, Bon- 
nivet, FT to the cardinal his maſter's deſire of 
3 Tournay; and Wolſey immediately, 


H e Frgaged to 19 080 his urpoſe. 
WH * T's of Arbe e Rk ne king 


ournay -, lay { 1 from Ca- 


= e very 35 ale if ne not impoſſible, 
war, to, os co wncation open 
8 "Mele two 995 FP i Non was ſituated 


P Polydore Virgil, lib, 27. 
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on "I frontiers both of France and the Netherlands, 
expoſed to attacks from both theſe countries, 


" x538. and mult neceſſarily, either by force or famine, fall 


into the hands of the "firſt afatlant : That even in 
time of peace it could not be preſerved without a 


. large garriſon, to reſtrain the numerous and muti- 


nous inhabitants, ever diſcontented with the Engliſh 
government: And that the poſſeſſion of Tournay, 
as it was thus precarious and expenſive, ſo was it 
entirely uſeleſs, and afforded little or no means of 
annoying, on occaſion, the dominions either of 
Charles or of Francis. 

Tugsxz reaſons were of themſelves convincing, 
and were ſure of meeting with no oppoſition when 


they came from the mouth of the cardinal. A 


treaty, therefore, was entered into for the ceding of 
Tournay; and in order to give to that meaſure a 
more graceful appearance, it was agreed that the 
dauphin and the princeſs Mary, both of them in- 


fants, ſhould be betrothed, and that this city ſhould 


, be conſidered as the dowry of the princeſs. Such 


Kinds of agreement were then common among ſove- 
reigns, though it was very rare that the intereſts and 
views of the parties continued fo ſteady as to render 


che intended marriages effectual. But as Henry 


had been at conſiderable expence in building a cita- 
del at Tournay, Francis agreed to pay him 600,000 
crowns at twelve annual payments, and to put into 


his hands eight hoſtages, all of them men of quality, 


for the performance of the article: And leſt the 
cardinal ſhould think himſelf neglefted i in theſe ſti- 
pulations, Francis promiſed him a yearly 1 of 
twelve thouſand livres, as an equivalent fo or his ad- 


miniſtration of the biſhopric of Tournay. E 


Tax French monarch having ſucceeded a 
in this negotiation, began to enlarge 8 vie ya, and 


to * for more conſiderable ee by prac- - 
4 Memoires du Bellai, lib. 1. | 


tiſing 


G ER Noramin 
tifing on the vanity and ſelf· conceit of the favourite. 
He redoubled his flatteries to the cardinal, conſulted 
him more ntly in every doubt or difficulty, 
called him in each letter father, tutor, governor, and 
profeſſed the moſt unbounded deference to his advice 
and opinion. All theſe careſſes were preparatives to 
a negotiation for the delivery df Calais, in confidera- 
tion of a ſum of money to be paid for it; and if we 
may credit Polydore Virgil, who bears a particular 
ill- will to Wolſey, on account of his being diſpoſ- 
ſetſſod of his: employment, and thrown into priſon by 
that miniſter, ſo extraordinary a propoſal met with 
a favqurable reception from the cardinal. He ven- 
tured not, however, to lay the matter before the 
council: He was content to ſound privately the opi- 
nion of the other miniſters, by dropping hints in 
. converſation, as if he thought Calais a uſeleſs bur- 
then to the kingdom: But when he found that all 
men were ftrongly riveted in a contrary perſuaſion, 
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he thought it dangerous to proceed any farther in hs 


purpoſe; and as he fell ſoon after into new con- 


nexions with the king of Spain, the great friendſhip 


between Francis and him began gradually to decline. 
T nx pride of Wolſey was now farther increaſed 
by a great acceſſion of power and dignity. Cardinal 
Campeggio had been ſent as legate into England, 
in order to procure a tithe from the clergy, for 


Woalſey 
pies 


legate. 


enabling the pope to oppoſe the progreſs of the 


Turks; a danger which was become real, and was 
formidable to all Chriſtendom, but on which the 
politics of the court of Rome had built ſo many in- 
tereſted projects, that it had loſt all influence on the 


minds of men. The clergy refuſed to comply wick 


Leo's demands: Campeggio was recalled ; and the 
king deſired of the pope that Wolſey, who had been 
joined in this commiffion, might alone be inveſted 
with the legantine power, together with the right of 
viſiting all the clergy and monaſteries, and even with 
r Polydare Virgil, lib. 2 
as 2 ſuſpend- 
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all the laws of the church during a rmetve- 
n hgh: Wolke „having obtained this new 
made a new diſp * ſtate and parade to which 


he was ſo much 2 eng On ſclemmn feaſt. days he 


Vas not content without ſaying tafs aſter the manner 
of the pope Himſelf: Not only he had biſhops and 


abbots to ferve him; he even engaged the” firſt no- 


bility to give him water ank the tüwel. He affected 


His man- 
ner of ex · 
erciſin 


that e. 


a rank ſuperior to what had ever been eliintied by any 


churchman in England. Warham the primate 
"having written him a letter, in Which he fubſcribed 


himſelf: your loving brother, Wolſey complained of 


his preſumption 1 in thus ch by aney 
him. When Warham was told what offence he had 


equality with 


given, he made light of the matter. Know ye 


e not, ſaid he, chat this man is drunk with too 
e much proſperity? 


4118 in gion 14 


Bor Wolſey carried the are ich fürther than 


"vain pomp and oſtentation. He erected an office, 


5 he called the legantine court; and as he was 
ta means of the pope's commiſſion” and the 
vour, inveſted with all power; both 'eecle- 


baten and civil, no man knew what bountds were 
to be ſet to the authority of his new! tribunal“ He 
" conferred on it a kind of inquiſitorial and cenſarial 


1 quire into all matters of conſcience; into all en- 


powers even over the laity, and directed it to in- 


ct which had given ſcandal; into all actions which, 


though they eſcaped the law, 'mighr appear oe 
to good 'morals. Offence was taken at this 


fion, which was really unbounded; and the 
were the more diſguſted, when they ſaw a man who. 
indulged himfelf in pomp and pleaſure, ſo ſevere in 
reprefling the leaſt appearance of licentiouſneſi in 
others. But, to render his court mere obnoxious, 
Wolſey made one John Allen judge in it, 4 perſon 
| of ſrandalous iſ s whom he himſelf, as chancellor, 


uin v9 Femmes, 


„ 
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is pretended, that this man either extorted fihes 
from every one whom he was pleaſed to find guilty, 


or took bribes to drop proſecutions, men concluded, 


and-with ſome a of reafon, that he "INE 


witli the cardinal thoſe wages of iniquity. The 
clergy, and in particular the monks, were expoſed _ 
2 this tyranny and as the libertiniſm of their lives 

ve a juſt handle againſt them, they were 


a 2 17 
had, it is faid; condemned for And as it CHAP. 
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bg to purchaſe an indemnity, by paying large 


ſums of money to the legate or his judge. Not 


content with this authority, Wolſey pretended, by 


virtue of his commiſſion, to aſſume the = 
of all the biſhops' courts; particularly that of 


judging of wills and teſtaments; and his deciſions 


in thoſe important points were deemed not a little 
rary. As if he himſelf were pope, and as if 
the pope could abſolutely diſpoſe of every eccle- 
ſiaſtical preferment, he preſented to whatever pri- 
ories or benefices he pleaſed, without regard to the 
right of election in the monks, or 'of patronage in 
the nobility and gentry *. 
No one durſt carry to the king any complaint 


againſt theſe. uſurpations of Wolſey, till Warham 


ventured to inform him of the diſcontents of his 
people. Henry. profeſſed his i ignorance of the whole 
Matter A man,” ſaid he, © is not ſo blind any 


Lonthere as in his own houſe : But do you, father, 
added he to the Primate, ce go to Wolſey, and tell 


chim. if fany thing be amiſs, that he amend it.” 


. A reproof of this kind was not kely to be effec- 
tual : It only ſerved to augment. Wolley's enmity to 


Warham: But one Ae having proſecuted 


2 Nom 11505 eid 125901 


8 Virgi hi This whole n ow , been 
* . hilt e 1 e whoſe mr bie 
Slee) howeves, ve ious both dedauſe of ' the obvious 
— of the hiſtorian, and becauſe the parliament, when they 
afterwards examined Wolſey's conduct, could | ang no proof of any 
bs a offence he had ever mmitted. FS. 


Vol. IV. | C Allen, 
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AE. Allen, che legate 's judge, in à court of law, and 
XVIII. having convicted him of malverſation and iniquity, 


I the clamour at lat reached the king's ears; and e 
* _- - expreſſed ſuch diſpleafure to the cardinal, as made 
him ever after mote cautious in exerting his au- 
15. Ware Henry, indulging himſelf in pleaſure and 
amuſement, entruſted. the government of his king- 
| dom to this imperious miniſter, an incident hap- 
12th Jan: Pened abroad, which excited his attention. Maxi- 
the em. Milian the emperor died; a man who, of - himſelf, 
Tees was indeed little conſequence ; bur as his death 
ha. leſt vacant the firſt tation among chriſtian princes, | 
it ſet the paſſions of men in agitation, and proved a 
kind of æra in the general ſyſtem of Europe. The 
kings of France and Spain immediately declared 
them̃ſelves candidates for the Imperial crown; and 
employed every expedient of money or intrigue, 
which promiſed them ſucceſs in ſo great a point of 
ambition. Henry alſo was encouraged to advance 
his pretenſions; but his miniſter, Pace, who. was 
diſpatehed to the eleQors, found that he began to 
ſolicit too late, and that the votes of all theſe princes 
were already pre- engaged either on one fide or the 
„ * TC 4 22067 ein 
_ "Francis and Charles made profeſſion from the 
beginning of carrying on this rivalſhip with emula- 
tion, but without enmity; and Francis in particu- 
lar declared, that his brother Charles and he were, 
fairly and openly, ſuitors to the ſame miſtreſs: The 
mote fortunate, added he, will carry her; the other 
- muſt. reſt contented *. _ But all men apprehended, 
that this extreme moderation, however reaſonable, 
would not be of long duration; and that incidents 
* would certainly occur to ſharpen the minds of the 
Charles, candidates againſt each other. It was Charles who 
ing of at length prevailed, to the great diſguſt of the 
. Ru NO e .: O0N6FDSN5 1 573 30-171 flu fs 
| o Balcaria, lib. 16. Guicciardini, lib, 13. 
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French monarch; who ſtill continued to the laſt in 
the belief that the majority of the electoral college 
was engaged in his favour. And as he was ſome 
years ſuperior in age to his rival, and, aſter his 
victory at Marignan, and cohqueſt of the Milaneſe, 
much ſuperior in renown, he could not ſuppreſs his 
indignation, at being thus, in the face of the world, 
after long and anxious expectation, diſappointed in 
ſo important a pretenſion. From this competition, 
as much as from oppoſition of intereſts, aroſe that 
emulation between thoſe two great monarchs; which, 
while it kept their whole age in movement, ſets 
them in ſo remarkable a contraſt to each other: 
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Both of them princes endowed with talents and abi- 


4lities ; brave, aſpiring, active, warlike; beloved by 
their ſervants and ſubjects, dreaded by their ene- 
mies, and reſpected by all the world: Francis, open, 
frank, liberal, munificent, carrying theſe virtues to 


nan exceſs which prejudiced his affairs: Charles, 


political, cloſe, ariſul, frugal; better qualified to 
obtain ſucceſs in wars and in negotiations, eſpecially 
the latter. The one the more amiable man; the 
other the greater monarch. ''The king, from his 
»overſights - and indiſcretions, naturally expoſed to 
misfortunes ; bur qualified, by his ſpirit and magha- 


nimity, to extricate himſelf from them with, honour: 
The emperor, by his deſigning intereſted character, 


fitted, in his greateſt ſucceſſes, to excite jealouſy 

and oppoſition even among his allies, and to rouſe 
up a multitude of enemies in the place of one whom 
he had ſubdued. And as the perſonal qualities of 
theſe princes thus counterpoiſed each other, ſo did 
the advantages and diſadvantages of their dominions. 
Fortune alone, without the concurrence of prudence 
or valour, never reared up, of a ſudden, ſo great a 

o power as that which centered in the emperor Charles. 


If e reaped. che ſucceſſion of Caſtile, 0 Arragon, of 


Auſtria, of the Netherlands: He inherited the con- 
of e tlil inte 88 11 „ ; queſk 
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queſt; of Naples, of Granada: Election entitled him 
to che empire: Even the 2 8 of the globe 
ſeemed to be enlarged a little before his time, that 
he might poſſeſs the Whole treaſure, as yet entire 
and'unrified, of the hew world. But though the 
concurrence of all theſe advantages formed an em- 

ire, greater and more extenſive than BOY, known ii 
Bp ſince that of the Romans, the kingdom of 
France alone, being cloſe, compact, united, rich, 
populous, and being interpoſed between all the pro- 
vinces of the emperor's dominions, was able to 
make a vigorous oppoſition to his progreſs, and 
maintain the conteſt againſt him. 

Hzxzy poſſeſſed the felicity of being able, both 
by the native force of his kingdom and its ſituation, 
to hold the balance between thoſe two powers; and 
had he known to improve, by policy and prudence, 


this ſingular and ineſtimable advantage, he was 


really, by means of it, a greater potentate than either 


of thoſe mighty monarchs, who ſeemed to ſtrive for ; 
the dominion of Europe. But this prince was, in 
his character, heedlefs, inconſiderate, capricious, 


1520. 
Interview 
between 
Henry and 
Francis at 
Calais. 


impolitic; guided by his paſſions or his fayourite;... - 


vain, imperious, liaughty; ſometimes actuated by 


friendſhip for foreign powers, oftener by reſentment, _ 


ſeldom by his true intereſt. And thus, though he 
exulted in that : ſuperiority which his ſituation in J 
Europe gave him, he never employed it to his own. wt 
eſſential and durable advantage, r to, chat of his 
kingdom!” | 

nen i well acquainted. wi Henry's cha. 
racter; and endeavoured to acco [ es con. 
duct to it. He Tolictted"an interview near 1 
in expectation of 1being able, by familiar converla-.. 


tion; to gain upon his Fee 1 confidence. 


Wolſey earneſtly 22 this propoſal; and ho 
in the preſence of both'courts, h malle e 
his riches, his ſplendour; and his eee both 


e monarchs, 
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monarchs “. And as Henry himſelf loved ſhow and CHA 8 
magnificence, and had entertained a curioſity of 99 ren 
being perſonally acquainted with the French king, r5:o. 
he cheerfully adjuſted all the preliminaries of this 
interview. The nobility of both nations vied with 
each other in pomp and expence; Many of them 
involved themſelves in great debts, and were not 
able, by the penury of their whole lives, to repair 
the vain ſplendour of a few days. The duke of 
Buckingham, who, though very rich, was ſome- 
what addicted to frugality, finding his preparations 
for this feſtival amount: to immenſe ſums, threw 
out ſome expreſſions of diſpleaſure againſt the car- 
dinal, whom he believed the author of that mea- 
ſure*: An imprudence which was not forgotten by. 
this miniſter. | 1 +133 5A by 

Wut Henry was preparing to depart for Calais, The em- 


he heard that the emperor was arrived at Dover; Pag, 


and he immediately haſtened thither with the queen, | arrives in 
in order to give a fuitable reception to his royal England. 
ren That great prince, politic though young, Fo 
ing informed of the intended interview between 
Francis and Henry, was apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences, and was reſolved to take the opportunity, 
in his paſſage from Spain to the Low Countries, to 
make the king ſtill a Fakes compliment, by paying 
him a viſit in his own dominions. Beſides the 
marks of regard and attachment which he gave to 
Henry, he ſtrove, by every teſtimony of friendſhip, 
by flattery, proteſtations, promiſes, and preſents, to 
gain on the vanity, the avarice, and the ambition 
of the cardinal. He here inſtilled into this aſpiring 
prelate the hope of attaining the papacy; and as 
that was the ſole point of elevation beyond his pre- 
ſent, greatneſs, it was ſure to attract his wiſnes with -. 
the ſame ardour as if fortune had never yet favoured 
„ Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. | 
* Ibid. Herbert. Hollingſhed, p. 855. 
| CI reaching 
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CHAT: reaching this dignity 2 by the empetor's aſſiſtance, he 
IE I 5 berg SORE hirhſ{ that monarch's intereſts; 
1 320. harles Was r zerhaps the mote liberal of * 
| 275 becauſe Leo was a very young man; and 

P was not likely that, for many yeats, he ſhould be 
called upon to fulfil his engagements. Henry eafily 
obſerved: this courtſhip paid to his miniſter; but 
inſtead" of taking umbrage at it, he only made it a 
ſubject of vanity ; and believed that, as his favour was 
"Walley's ſole ſupport, the obeiſaneę of ſuch mighty 
monarchs to his ſervant, was in reality a more en- 

- | ſpicuous homage to his own grandeur. | © 
. yoth Mayo” Dhak day of Chafles's departure, Henry went over 
| to Calais With che queen and his whole court; and 
thence proceeded Guiſnes, a ſmall. town near the 

_ frontiers. Francis, attended in like manner, came 
to Adres, a few. les diſtant; and the two mo- 
narchs met, for the firſt time, in the fields, at a 

| Place ſituated between theſe two towns, but ſtill 
within the Engliſh, pale: For Franeis agreed to pay 
this compliment to Henry, in conſidęration of that 
prince s paſling the ſea that he might be pteſent at 
the, interview. Wolſey, to ſc Fairs boch kings had 

| entruſted the regulation of the ceremonial, contrĩved 
this elrcumſtance, in order to do honour to his 
maſter, , The nobility both of France and England 
Kere diſplayed their magnificence with ſuch emula- 
tion and profuſe expence, as procured to the place 
of „ the name of the Feld * The' loch of 
ad $ x; 0 two mgnarchs, after faturing' each other in 
* e molt cordial manner, retired into a tent which 
had been erected on 115 rpoſe, and they held à ſeeret 


0 Coniferetice' together, "Heary here propoſed to make 
ſome atnendments Mes ei articles of their former 
alliance; and he began to read the treaty, I Henry 
King: Theſe. were the firſt words; and he ſtopped 
a moment, He Tibjoined" only the words of. Eng- 
Lene without ing Faule, the uſual ſtyle of the 
apm 
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Engliſh monarchs”. Francis remarked this delicacy, 
and expreſſed, by a ſmile, his approbation of it. 


H took an opportunity ſoon after of Paying a 1540. 


compliment to Henry of a more, flattering, nature. 
That generous prince, full of honour himſelf, and 
- incapable; of diſtruſting others, was ſhocked at all 
the precautions which were obſerved, whenever. he 
had an interview with the'Engliſh monarch : The 
- number of their guards and attendants was carefully 
_ reckoned 40 Roth las Evety ſtep was ſcrypulouſly 
meaſured and adjuſted : And if the two kings in- 
tended to pay a, viſit to the queens, they departed 
from their ręſpective quarters at the ſame inſtant, 
which was marked by the firing of a culverin; they 
paſſed each other in the middle point between the 
places; and the moment that Henry entered Ardres, 
Francis put himſelf into the hands of the Engliſh at 
Guiſnes. In order to break off this tedious cere- 
monial, which contained fo many diſhonourable 
implications, Francis, one day, took with him two 
gentlemen and a page, and rode directly into 
Guiſnes. The guards were ſurpriſed at the preſence 
of the monarch, who called aloud to them, You are 
all my priſoners: Carry me to. your maſter. Henry 
was equally aſtoniſhed at the appearance of Francis; 
and taking him in his arms, “ My brother,” faid 
he, „ you have here played me the moſt agreeable 
& trick in the world, and haye ſhowed me the full 
. <. confidence I may. place in you; 1 1 my- 
ce ſelf your priſoner from this moment.” He took 
from his neck a, collar of pearls worth 15,000 
angels; and putting it about Francis's, begged 
him to wear it for the ſake of his priſoner. Francis 
agreed, but on condition that Henry ſhould wear 


e bracelet, of which he. made him a preſent, and 


10 
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„ Memolres de Fleuranges./') +1 1 1 | N 1 
An angel was then eſtimated at ſeyen ſhillings, or near twelve of 
© our preſent money, 6 
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the collar 3. The | | 1 


S Ring wen neX TO 5 Fi ia } without. guards 


nfidence 
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eſtabliſhed e "hs or 0 5 5 


the reſt of the time entirely. ; 

feſtivals. bus fo n . 
A ÞEerianc ve had been ſent by 

each other's court, and. PT a 


in Europe, im orting, that Heniy and. Francis, 
with fourteen aids, would be ready, in the plains of 
to anſwer all comers that were gentlemen, 


Picardy, 
at tilt, köurnament, and barriers. 


in order to fulfil this challenge, advanced into the 
field on horſeback, Francis ſurrounded. with Henry's 
guards, and Henry with thoſe of Francis, They 
were gorgeouſly apparelled; and were both of them 
the moſt comely perſonages of their age, as well as 
the moſt expert in every military n The7ß 
carried away the prize at all trials in thoſe rough 
and dangerous paſtitnes; and ſeveral horſes. and 


riders Were overthrown by their 


terity. fi 'The ladies were the judges in theſe. feats Wi 
chivalry, and put an end to the rencounter, when- , 


ever they judged it expedient. 


being now fully N 

„ they. employed | 

tournaments and 

the” 1 365 £2 11 a 
e two kings, to | 
all the chief cities 


The monarchs, . 


vigour and dex- 


141 


enry erecled a | 


Fe houſe, of wood and . which had beon 115 


amed in 


London; and he there feaſted the, French 


A He had placed a motto on this fabric, 
under the figure of an Engliſh, archer, embroidered 


on it, Citi adbereo 1 He prevails whom 4 fa- 


vour® ;"Expreſſing 


$ own ſituation, as ding i in 


his hands the "Balance of power among the poten- 


tates of Europe. In theſe ente 


tainments, more 8 


than in TO, buſineſs, did th 


their time, 17 0 chel r fer Inrra 


e two kings pals 
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va June, Nie Þ KEW p59 che emperor and 
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avelines, and engaged, 


= to go along With Bini to Calais, and | paſs ſome 
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1 Memdires de Fleuranges, 
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days 
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days in that fortreſs. The artful and politic Charles C.! AP. 


here completed the impreſſion, which he had begun, 
to n Henry and his favourite, and effaced 2320. 
all the friendſhip to which the frank and generous 
nature of Francis had given birth. As the houſe 

of Auſtria began ſenſibly to take the aſcendant over 

the French monarchy, the intereſts of England re- 
quired; that ſome fupport ſhould be given to the 
latter, and above all, that any important wars 
ſhould be prevented, which might beſtow. on either 

of them a deciſive ſuperiority over the other. But 

the jealouſy of the Engliſh againſt France has-uſually . 
prevetited a cordial union between . theſe nations: 
And Charles, ſenfible of this hereditary, animoſity, 
and defirous farther to flatter Henry's vanity, had 
made him an offer (an offer in which Francis was 
after wards obliged to concur), that he ſhould be 
entirely arbiter in any diſpute or difference that 
might axiſe between the monarchs. But the maſter- 
piece of Charles's politics was the ſecuring of Wol- 
ſey in his intereſts, by very important ſervices, and 
ſtill higher promiſes. He renewed aſſurances of 
aſſiſting him in obtaining the papacy; and he put 

him in* preſent poſſeſſion of the revenues belonging 
to the ſees of Badajox and Palencia in Caſtile. Ibe 
acquiſitions of Wolſey were now become ſo;exor-. 
bitant, chat, joined to the penſions from foreign 
powers, which Henry allowed him to poſſeſs, his 
revenues were computed nearly equal to thoſe which. 
belonged to the crown itſelf; and he ſpent them 
with a magnificence, or rather an oſtentation, Which 
gave general offence to the people, and eyen leſſened... 


his maſter in the eyes of all foreign nations 
Tux violent perſonal emulation and political jea- War be- 
louſy which had taken place 33 om / 


and the French King. Oe broke gue, ß HAMINGS-wnaTw- 


* 


© Polydore Virgil. Hall. 
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-© WAP. But while theſe ambitious and warlike princes were 
2 acting againſt each other in almoſt every part of 
Europe, they ſtill made proſeſſions of the ſtrongeſt 
deſire of peace; and both of them inceſſantiy carried 
their complaints to Henry, as to the umpire be- 
Mediation * tween them. The king, who pretended to be neu- 
of Henry. tral, engaged them to ſend their ambaſſadors to 
Calais, chere to negotiate a peace under the media - 
tion of Wolfey and the pope's nuncio. The em- 
. was well appriſed of the partiality of theſe 
mediators; and his demands in the conference 
were ſo unreaſonable, as plainly proved him con- 
ſoious of the advantage. He required the reſtitution 
of Burgundy, a province which many years before 
had been ceded to France by treaty, and which; if 
in his poſſeſſion, would have given him entrance 
into the heart of that kingdom: And he demanded 
to be freed from the homage which his anceſtors 
had always done for Flanders and Artois, - and 
ich he himfelf had, by the treaty of Noyon, 
engaged to renew. On Francis's rejecting theſe 
terms, the congreſs of Calais broke up, and Wolſey, 
oon after, took a journey to Bruges, where he met 
4th Nor. with the emperor. He was received with the ſame 
fate, magnificence, and reſpect, as if he had been 
che king of England bimſcif, and he concluded, 
in his maſter's name, an offenſive alliance with the 
"x pe and the emperor againſt France. He ſtipu- 
ed, that England ſhould next ſummer invade 
that kingdom Sk forty thouſand men; and he 
betrothed to Charles the princeſs Mary, the king's 
only child, who had now ſome proſpect of inherit- 
ing the crown. This extravagant alliance, which 
Dy was prejudicial to the intereſts, ' and might have 
fatal to the liberty and independence of the 
ngdom, was the reſult of the humours and pre- 
| judices of tke king, and the private views and ex- 
pedctations of the cardinal. = 
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Pug people ſaw every day inew 
vncontrolled authorĩty of this miniſter. The dulce 
of Buckingham, conſtable of England, the fiſt 
nobleman-both-for family and fartune in the 
dom, had imprudeotly given diſguſt to the 


inſtances of che CHAP. 
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and it was not long before he ſound reaſon to repent 


of. his indiſeretion. He ſeems to have been a man 
full of levity and raſn projects; and being infatuated 
with judicial aſtrology, he entertained a commerce 
with one Hopkins, a Carthuſian friar, who encou- 
raged him in the notion of his mounting one day 
the throne of England. He was deſcended by a 
female from the duke of Gloceſter, youngeſt ſon of 
Edward III.; and though his claim to the crown 


was thereby very remote, he had been ſo unguarded 


as to let fall ſome expreſſions, as if he thought him- 


ſelf beſt intitled, in caſe the king ſhould die without 
iſſue, to poſſeſs the royal dignity. He had not 


even abſtained from threats againſt the king's life, 
and had provided himſelf with arms, which he in- 
tended to employ, in caſe a favourable opportunity 


. ſhould offer. He was brought to a trial; and the 


duke of Norfolk, whoſe ſon, the earl of Surrey, 


lord ſte ward, in order to preſide at this ſolemn pro- 
cedure. The jury conſiſted of a duke, a marquis, 


ſeven earls, and twelve barons; and they gave their 


verdict againſt: Buckingham, which was ſoon after 


carried into execution. There is no reaſon to think 
the ſentence unjuſt !; but as Buckingham's crimes 
ſeem to proceed more from indiſcretion than deli- 
| berate malice; the people, who loved him, expected 
_ "that the king would grant him a pardon, and im- 
puted their diſappointment to the animoſity and 
revenge of the cardinal. The king's own jealouſy, 
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however, of all per 
notwithſtanding his undoubted title, very 


perſons allied to the crown, was, 
remark- 


able during the whole courſe of his reign; and was 


alone ſufficient to render him impla 
Buckingham. 


cable againſt 


The office of conſtable, which this 


nobleman inherited from the Bohuns, earls of He- 
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Digreſſion concerning the ecclefiaſtical hate———Origin 
of the reformation—— Martin Luther —— Henry 
recti ves the title of defender of the faith———Cauſes 
| of the progreſs of the reformation War with 
France Invaſion of France War with 
Scotland —— A parliament———nvaſion of France 

| n—[talian wars The king of France invades 
. Italy Battle of Pavia and captivity of Francis 


League with France. 
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URING ſome years, many parts of Europe 
had-been agitated with thoſe religious contro- 
verſies which produced the reformation, one of the 
greateſt. events in hiſtory: But as it was not till this 
time that the king of England publicly took part 
in the quarrel, we had no occaſion to give any 
account of its riſe and progreſs. ' It will now be ne- 
ceſſary to explain theſe theological diſputes ; or, 
what is more material, to trace from their origin 
thoſe abuſes which ſo generally diffuſed the opinion, 
that a reformation of the church, or eccleſiaſtical 
order, was become highly expedient, if not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. We ſhall be better enabled to 
comprehend the ſubject, if we take the matter a 
little higher, and reflect a moment on the reaſons 
why there muſt be an eccleſiaſtical order and a 
public eſtabliſhment of religion in every civilized 
community. The importance of the preſent occa- 
ſion will, I hope, excuſe this ſhort digreſſion. 
, Most 


Francis recovers his liberty acł of Rome 
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Mos of the arts and profeſſions in a ſtate are of 
fock a nature, that, while they promote the intereſts 


of the ſociety; they are alſo uſeful or agreeable to 
ſome individuals; and in that caſe, the conſtant rule 


| — e- of the magiſtrate, except, perhaps, on the firſt in- 


cleſi iſtical 
ſtate. 
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troduction of any art, is, to leave the profeſſion to 
itſelf, and truſt its encouragement to thoſe who reap 
the benefit of it. The artizans, finding their profits 
ta riſe. by the favour of their cuſtomers, increaſe, as 
much as poſſible, their {kill and induſtry; and as 
matters are not diſturbed by any injudicious tamper- 
ing, the commodity is always ſure to be at all 4 1 
nearly proportioned to the demand. 

Bor there are alſo ſome callings which, though 
uſeful and even neceſſary. in a ſtate, bring no parti- 
cular advantage or pleaſure to any individual; and 
the Ares power is obliged to alter its conduct 
with regard to the retainers of thoſe profeſſions. It 
muſt give them public encouragement in order to 
their ſubſiſtence; and it muſt provide againſt that 
negligence, to which they will naturally be ſubject, 
either by annexing peculiar honours to the profeſſion, 
by eſtabliſhing a long ſubordination” of ranks and a 
ſri dependance, or by ſome other expedient. The 
perſons employed in the finances, armies, fleets, and 
magiſtracy, are inſtances of this order of men. 
Ix may naturally be thought, at firſt ſight, that 
the eccleſiaſtics belong to the firſt claſs, and that 
their encouragement, as well as that of lawyers and 
phyſicians, may ſafely be entruſted to the liberality 
of individuals, who are attached to their doctrines, 
and who find benefit or conſolation from their: ſpi- 
ritual miniſtry and aſſiſtance. Their induſtry and 
vigilance will, no doubt, be whetted by ſuch an 


additional motive; and their ſłcill in the 


as well as their addreſs in governing'the minds of 
the people, mult receive daily increaſe, from their 
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Bur if we conſider the matter more cloſely, we. CHAP. 


ſhall find, that this intereſted; diligence of the clergy 2 


is what every wiſe legiſlator will ſtudy to prevent; 1622 
becauſe in every religion, except the true, it is 
highly pernicious, and it has even a natural tendency 
to pervert the true, by infuſing into it a ſtrong mix - 
ture of ſuperſtition, folly, and deluſion. Each 
ghoſtly practitioner, in order to render himſelf more 
precious and ſacred in the eyes of his retainers, will 
inſpire them with the moſt violent abhorrence of all 
other ſects, and continually. endeavour, by ſome 
novelty; to excite the languid devotion of his au- 
dience. No regard will be paid to truth, morals, or 
decency, in the doctrines inculcated. Every tenet 
will be adopted that beſt ſuits the diſorderly affec- 
tions of the human frame. Cuſtomers will be drawn 
to each conventicle by new induſtry and addreſs, in 
practiſing on the paſſions and credulity of the popu- 
lace. And in the end, the civil magiſtrate will 
find, that he has dearly paid for his pretended fru- 
gality, in ſaving a fixed eſtabliſnment for the 
prieſts ; and that in reality the moſt decent and ad- 
vantageous compoſition, which he can make with 
tha ſpiritual guides, is to bribe their indolence, by 
aſſigning ſtated ſalaries to their profeſſion, and ren- 
dering it ſuperfluous for them to be farther active, 
than merely to prevent their flock from ſtraying in 
queſt ot new paſtures. And in this manner eccle- 
ſiaſtical eftabliſhments, though commonly they aroſe 
at firſt from religious views, prove in the end ad- 
vantageous to the political intereſts of ſociety. 


Bur we may obſerve, that few eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhments have been fixed upon a worſe foundation 
than that of the church of Rome, or have been at- 


tended with circumſtances more hurtful to the peace 


and happineſs. of mankind. 
Tax large revenues, privileges, immunities, and 


powers of the clergy rendered them formidable to 


the civil magiſtrate, and armed with too extenſive 


authority 
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* r. authority an order of men, who always adhere cloſely 
„and who never want a plauſible pretence 
1321. for their encroachments and uſurpations. The 
higher dignities of the church ſerved, indeed, to the 
ſupport of gentry and nobility; but by the'eftabliſh- 
ment of monaſteries, many of the loweſt vulgar were 
* from the uſeful arts, and maintained 1 in thoſe 
receptacles of ſloth and ignorance. The fupreme 
head of the church was a foreign potentate, guided 
by intereſts always different from thoſe of the com- 
munity, ſometimes contrary to them. And as the 
hierarchy was neceſſarily ſolicitous to preſerve an 
unity of faith, rites, and ceremonies, all liberty of 
thought ran a. manifeſt riſque of being 'extin- 
2 and violent — „ or, what was 
worſe, a ſtupid and abject credulity,” wo * 
every where. | 
Io increaſe theſe evils, the church, thouph ſhe 
poſſeſſed large revenues, was not contented "with her 
acquiſitions, but retained a power of practiſing 
farther on the ignorance of mankind. She even 
beſtowed on each individual prieſt a power of en- 
riching himſelf by the voluntary oblations* of the 
faithful, and left him ſtill an urgent motive for dili- 
gence and induſtry in his calling. And thus, that 
church, though an expenſive and burthenſome eſta- 
bliſhment, was liable to many of the inconveniences 
which belong to an order of prieſts truſting e 
to their own art and invention for nn ſub- 
ſiſtence. 2 
Tux advantages attending the Romiſh/ Mefirchy 
were but a ſmall compenſation for its ineonve- 
niences. The eccleſiaſtical privileges during bat- 
barous times had ſerved as a cheque on the de- 
ſpotiſm of kings. The union of all the weſtern 
Churches under the ſupreme” pontiff facilitated the 
intercourſe of nations, and tended to bind all- the 
2 of Europe into a cloſe connexion with each 
esc and —— + 

whic 
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which h to ſo opulent an eſtabliſhment, con- CHA. F- 
| Pty Shea ſome reſpect tò the encouragement” of the = = 


fine arts, and began to diffuſe Sener a of - 


taſte, by uniting it with religion. 

I win eafily be conceived; that though the th 
F lace of evil prevailed in the Romiſh church, this was 
not tlie chief reaſon which produced the reformation. 
A. concurtence of incidents muſt Have contributed 

to forward that great revolution. 
Luo X. by his generous and Ig bemper, 
had much exhauſted his treaſury, and was obliged to 
employ every invention which might yield money, 
in order to ſupport his projects, — xr and li- 
beralities. The ſcheme of ſelling indulgences was 
ſuggeſted to him, as an expedient which had often 
ſerved in former times to draw money from the 
| Chriſtian world, and make deyout people willing 
| contributors to the grandeur and riches of the court 


_ of Rare, The church, it was ſuppoſed, Was poſ- 


4 fled of A great ſtock of merit, as being entitled: to 
all the good works o all the faints; beyond what 
were employed in their on juſtification; and even 
to the merits of Chriſt himfelf, - which were infinite 


_ arid unbounded: And from this unexhauſted treaſury 


the pope might retail particular portions, and by 
thi traffic acquire money, to be employed in pious 
in reſiſting the infidels or ſubduing ſchiſ- 
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matics. When the money came into his exchequer, 


the grenter part of it woes ufualy diverted to ocher 
purpoſes *. 

I is commonly believed that Leoß from the pe- 
netration of his genius, and his familiarity with an- 
cient literature, was folly acquainted with the ridicule 
and falſity of the doctrines which, as ſupreme poh- 
tiff, he was obliged by his intereſt to promote: It is 
che leſs wonder, therefore, that he employed for his 
. 0 pious frauds which his eee 5 


ane 2 
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IN. P Plauſible pretences, made uſe of for their ſelfiſh pur- 


Ig 


conferre 
dulgences by the moſt unbounded panegyrics; add 


* 
Püree ab enden of he iel Das 5 


Poſes. He publiſhed. the ſale of a general indul- 
gence *; and as his expences had not only exhauſted. 
his uſual revenue, but even anticipated the money 
expected from this extraordinary expedient, the ſe- 
veral branches of it were openly given away to par- 


ticular, Per ſons, who were entitled to levy the 1 impo- 
ſition. The produce, particularly of Saxony and 


the countries bordering on the Baltic, was aſſigned 
to his ſiſter Magdalene, married to Cibo, natural 
ſon of Innocent VIII. and ſhe, in order to enhance 


her profit, had farmed out the revenue to one 


Arcemboldi, a. Genoeſe, once a merchant, now a 
biſhop, who ſtill retained all the lucrative arts of 
his former profeſſion &. The Auſtin-friars had uſu- 
ally been employed in Saxony to -preach the indul - 
gences, and from this truſt had derived both profit 
and conſideration: But Arcemboldi, fearing leſt 
practice might have taught them means to ſecrete 


the money, and expecting no extraordinary ſucceſs 


from the Gena methods of collection, gave this 


occupation to the Dominicans, Theſe monks; in 


order to Tonne themſelves worthy of the diſtinction 
on them, exaggerated the benefits of in- 


advanced doctrines on that head which, though not 
more ridiculous. than thoſe already received, were 
not as yet entirely familiar to the ears of the peoplet, 
To add to the ſcandal, the collectors of this.revenue 
are {ai co have; ved very licentious lives, and wt 
haye; ſp. — taverns, and | 
{ill more gus, the money which: devour per- 
ey from their uſual expences, in Ny; 11 
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All theſe circumſtances might have given offence, 
but would have been attended with no event of any 
importance, had there not ariſen a man qualified to 
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take advantage of the incident. Martin Luther, an Martin 
Auſtin friar, profeſſor in the univerſity of Wittem- Luther. 


berg, reſenting the affront put upon his order, began 
to preach againſt theſe abuſes in the ſale of indul- 
gences; and being naturally of a fiery temper, and 
provoked by oppoſition, he proceeded even to de- 


cry indulgences themſelves ; and was thence carried, 


by the heat of diſpute, to queſtion! the authority of 


the pope, from which his adverſaries” derived their 
chief arguments againſt him. Still as he enlar 

his reading, in order to ſupport theſe tenets, he diſ- 
covered ſome new abuſe or error in the church of 
Rome; and finding his opinions greedily hearkened 
to, he promulgated them by writing, diſcourſe, 
ſermon, conference; and daily increaſed the number 
of his diſciples. All Saxony, all Germany, all Eu- 


rope, were in A very little time filled with the voice 


of this daring innovator ; and men, rouſed from 
that lethargy in which they had fo long ſleeped, be- 
gan to call in queſtion the moſt ancient and moſt re- 


ceived opinions. The elector of Saxony, favourable 


to Luther's doctrine, protected him from the vio- 
lence of the papal juriſdiction: The republic of Zuric 
even reformed their church according to the new 
model: Many ſovereigns of the empire, and the 
Imperial diet itſelf, ſhowed a favourable diſpoſition 
towards it: And Luther, a man naturally inflexible, 
vehement, opinionative, was become incapable, 
either from promiſes of advancement or terrors of 
ſeverny;to- relinquiſh a ſect of which he was himſelf 
the founder, and which brought him a glory ſuperior 
to all others, the glory of dictating the religious faith 
and principles of multitudes. | NY Ee « 


! Father Paul, Sleidan. 
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. Tax rumour of theſe innovations ſoon, reached 
England; and as there ſtill ſubſiſted in that kingdom 
great remains of the Lollards, whoſe, principles re- 
ſembled thoſe of Luther, the new doctrines ſecretly | 

gained many partiſans among the laity of all ranks 
and denominations. But Henry had been educated 
in a ſtrict attachment to the church of Rome, and he 
bore a particular prejudice againſt Luther, who in 


his vritings ſpoke with contempt of Thomas Aquinas, 


the king's favourite author: He oppoſed. himſelf, 
therefore, to the progreſs of the Lutheran tenets, by 
all the influence which his extenſive and almoſt abſo- 
jute authority conferred upon him: He even under- 
took to combat them with weapons not u ſually em- 


ployed by monarchs, eſpecially thoſe in the flower of 


Henry re- 
ceives the 
title of de- 
fender of 
te faith. 


their age and force of their paſſions, He wrote a 
book in Latin e che principles of Luther; a 
performance which, if allowance be made for the 
fubje&t and the age, does no diſcredit to his capacity. 
He ſent a copy oſ ĩt to Le, who receiyed ia. mag 
nificent a preſent with great teſtimony of regard; and 
conferred on him the title of defender of | the faith; 
an appellation ſtill retained by the kings of 905 5 
Luther, who was in the heat of; controverſy, ſoon 
publiſhed an anſwer to Henry; and, wi out r 
to the dignity of his antagoniſt, tteated im wi 
the acrimony of ſtyle to which in che courſe. of 
olemies he had ſo long been accuſt = 19 7 
ing by this ill uſage are nene a 
the new doctrines 3 but the ron ns Ko ee, 
vour the weaker party, were inclined to — — to. 


Euther the victory in che düſpute 5, And as. the cn. 


troverſy became more illuſtrious by Henrys entering 


the liſts, it dre till more the attention ot mankind: 
and the Lutheran: doctrine daily acquired new con- 
. ads , are BO 1 bol 
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Tux quick and ſurpriſing progreſs of this bold 
ſet, may juſtly in part be aſcribed to the late inven- 
tion of printing, and revival of learning: Not that 
reaſon bore any confiderable ſhare in opening men's 
eyes with regard to the impoſtures of the Romiſh 
church: For of all branches of literature Pan 
had, as yet, and till Tong aſterwards, made the moſt 
inconſiderable "+, nd neither is there any inſtance 
that argument has ever been able to free the people 
from that enormous load of abſurdity with which ſu- 
ition has every where overwhelmed them: Not 
mention, that the rapid advance of the Lutheran 
dactrine, and the violence wich which it was em- 
braced, prove "ſufficiently that it owed not its ſuc- 
ceſs to Ninth and reflection. The art of printing 
and the revivaFof learning forwatded its progreſs in 


andrber manner, By means of To art the books 


* 2 5 Aimee which were imroduced after 
centurjes; and though argument and rea- 

Fe ha g could not give conviction, an hiſtorical fact, 
vel fopp 110 pported, 6-5 able to make impreſſion on their 
q ſtandings: Many of the powers, indeed, aſ- 
-ſurti6d by the church of Rome, were very ancient, 
and Wee tor to altnoſt every political government 
ee n Europe But as the eccleſiaſtics would 


not agtee to Pos their privileges as matters of 
civil fight, wick time 5 00 render valid, but ap- 
hook in ſtill to a divine origin, men were tempted to 
K into > their primitive charter; and they could, 
D without 
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„ Without much dificulry, perceive its defect in truth 
and authenticity. 

IN order to beſtow on this topic the greater influ- 
ence, Luther and his followers, not ſatisfied with 


| oppoſing the pretended. divinity of the Romiſn 


church, and diſplaying the temporal inconveniencies 
of that eſtabliſhment, carried matters much farther; 
and treated the religion of their anceſtors as abo- 
minable, deteſtable, damnable; foretold by ſacred 
writ itſelf as the ſource. of all wickedneſs and pollu- 
tion. They denominated the pope antichrift, called 


his communion the ſcarlet whore, and gave to 


Rome the appellation of Babylon ; expreſſions which, 
however applied, were to be found in ſcripture, and 
which were better calculated to operate on the mul- 


titude than the moſt: ſold arguments, Excited by 


the church of Rome; and in contradi 


trine, and ſer at defiance all 


niſhments with which the Romanpontiff endeav 90 0 


jon eg NONE? 1 noi | IO 


\+ 


conteſt and perſecution on the one hand, by fuccels 
and applauſe on the other, many of the reformers 
carried to the greateſt extremity their 1 to 
ion to the 
multiplied ſuperſtitions with which that communion 
was loaded, they adopted an enthuſiaſtic ſtrain of 
devotion, which admitted of no-obferyances, rites, 
or ceremonies, but placed all merit in a myſterious 
ſpecies of faith, in inward viſion, rapture, and 
ecſtacy. The new ſectaries, ſeized with this ſpirit, 
were indefatigable in the propagation of their pe 
che anathemas Wy 


we 515 ur 


to overwhelm then. 
Tur the civil power, however, might afford 


them protection Shi the eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, | 
the Lutherans advanced doctrines favourable in fo 


reſpect” to the temporal authority of” ſovereigns. 


They inveighed” againſt the 'abitſes of the court of 


Rome; with Which men were at chal tighs {erally 


diſtontented; And they echorted Hinces to reinſtate 


themſelves in thöſe Powers of nieht the cacroaching 
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ſpirit of the eccleſiaſtics, eſpecially of the ſovereign CHA 


pontiff, had ſo long bereaved” them. They con- 
demned celibacy and monaſtic vows, and thereby 
opened the doors of the convents to thoſe who were 

either tired of the obedience and chaſtity, or diſ- 
guſted with the licence in which they had hitherto 
lived.” They blamed the exceſſive riches, the idle- 


neſs, the libertiniſm of the clergy; and pointed out 


their treaſures and revenues as lawful ſpoil to the 
firſt invader. And as the eccleſiaſtics had hitherto 
conducted a willing and a ſtupid audience, and were 


totally unacquainted with controverſy, much more 


with every ſpecies of true literature; they were un- 
able to defend themſelves againſt men armed with 
authorities, quotations, and popular topics, and 
qualified to triumph in every altercation or debate. 
Such were the advantages with which the reformers 
began their attack on the Romiſh hierarchy ; and 
ſuch were the cauſes of their rapid and aſtoniſhing 
ſucceſs, 

Lxo X. whoſe ts and too ſupine truſt in 
the profound ignorance of the people, had given 
riſe to this ſect, but whoſe ſound judgment, modera- 
tion, and temper, were well qualified to retard its 

rogreſs, died in the flower of his age, a little after 
e received the king's book againſt Luther ; and he 
was ſucceeded in the papal chair by Adrian, a 
Fleming, who had been tutor to the emperor 
Charles. This man was fitted to gain on the re- 
formers by the integrity, candour, and ſimplicity 
of manners which, diſtinguiſhed his character; but 
e were their preſudices againſt the church, 
rather hurt the cauſe by his imprudent exerciſe of 
thoſe. FED. He frankly, cor eſſed, that many 
ahominable and. deteſtahle practices prevailed in 
the court. o Rome; and by, 8 de vowal he 

Fl occaſion, 5 5 much trium the Lutherans. 
F his pontiff alfo, whoſe 2 Wen was not equal 

to 
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l to his good ibtentibns; was ſeduced to concur in 
x that league which Charles and Fchry had N 
15254: againſt France n; and he chereby augmented the 

ſcandal oncaſioned by the practice of ſo many pre- 
ceding popes,” Who. ſtill 3 ſpiritual 
| ſubſer vient to political purpoſes Ard * 
2522 Tur emperor, who knew that Wolſey had re- 
cerned a diſappointment in his ambitious! hopes by 
the election of Adrian; and he dreaded the reſent- 
ment of that haughty miniſter was ſolicitous to re- 
5 pair the breach made in their ſriendſhip by chis in- 
16th May. cident.' He paid another viſit to England; and 
beſides flattering the vanity of the king and the car- 
dinal, he renewed to Wolſey all the promiſes which 
he had made him, of ſeconding his pretenſions to 
ther papal throne Wolſey, ſenſible that Adrian's 
great age and infirmities promited'a ſpeedy vacancy, 
diſſembled his reſentment, and was willing to hope 
ora more proſperous iſſue to the next election. 
The emperor renewed the treaty made at Bruges, 
to which ſome articles were added; and he agreed 
to indemnify both the king and Wolſey for lads 
venue which they ſhould loſe by a breach with 
France. The more to ingratiate himſelf with Henry 
anch the Engliſh nation, he gave to Surrey, admiral. 
of Hngland, a commiſſion for being admiral of his 
dominions; and he himſelf was inſtalled knight of 
the garter at London. Aſter a ſtay of ſix weeks in 
England, he embarked at Southampton, and in ten 
daysrartivediin Spain, where he ſoon pacified the tu- 
mults which had Ariſen in his abſence . 
War with Tuik king declared war againſt France; and this 
France.” meaſure was-Foundedion' ſo little reafon, that he 
| could aliege / nothing? as a ground of quarrel, but 
Fragen rofult co ſubmit to his arbitration; and 
Ribany into Scotland. This laſt ſtep". 
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had not been taken by che French king, till he was c H Ar. 
quite aſſured of Adenry's reſolution to attack him. _— 


Surrey landed fome troops at Cherbourg in Nor- 
mandy; and aſter laying waſte the country, he 
ſailed to Morlaix, a rich town in Britanny, which 
he took and plundered, The Englhth "merchants 
had great property in that place, which was no tore 
ee the / ſoldiars than the goods of the French. 
Surrey then leſt che charge of the fleet to the vice- 


admiral; and ſailed to Calais, where he took the 


command of the Engliſn army deſtined for the in- 
vaſion of France. This army, when joined by forces 
from the Low Countries, under the command of the 
count de Buren, amounted in the whole to 18,000 
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2 „Tei French had made it a maxim in almoſt all hasen of | 
their wars with the Engliſh- ſince the reign of ä | 


Charles V. never without great neceſſity to hazard a 
general engagement; and the duke of Vendome, 
who gommanded the French army, now embraced 
this wiſe policy. He ſupplied the towns moſt ex- 
; eſpecially Boulogne, Montreuil, Terouenne, 

din, wirh ſtrong garriſons and plenty of provi- 
ſions: He himſelf took poſt at Abbeville, with ſome 
Swiſs: and French infantry, and a body of cavalry: 
The count of Guiſe encamped under Montreuil with 
ſix thouſand! men. Fheſe two bodies were in a ſitu- 
ation tu join upon occaſion; to throw ſupply into 
any town that was threatened; and to haraſs the 
Engliſh in ever movement. Surrey, who was not 


provided with magazines, firſt divided his troops 


for the convenience of ſubſiſting them; but 


that his quarters were every moment beaten up by 
the activity of the French generals, he drew together 
his forces, and laid ſiege to Hedin. But neither did 
he ſueceed in this enterpriſe. The garriſon made 


vigorous ſallies upon his army: The French forces 


aſſaulted him from without: Great rains fell: Fa- 


tigue and bad weather threw the ſoldiers into dyſen- 
: | teries: 
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580 And Surrey was obliged to raiſe the Gigs 
and put his troops into winter quarters about the 
end of October His rear guard was attacked at 
Pas in Artdis , and five or fix hundred men were cut 
off; nor could all his efforts make him maſter of 


one place Within the French frentie. 


Tux allies were more ſueceſsful in Italy. Labitec; 


who commanded the French, loſt a great battle at 


Bicocca near Milan; and was obliged to retire with 


the remains of his army. This misfortune, which 


ed from Francis's negligence in not ſupply- 
ing Lautrec with money v, was followed by the loſs 


of Genoa. The caſtle af; Cremona was the ſole for- 
treſs in eee retitined: in the hands of che 


Freak :192< 9: 
Eko was dw in fuch a ſituation; ad! fo wa 


nected by different alliances and intereſts, that it 


Vas almoſt impoſſible for war to be kindled in one 


part, and not diffuſe itſelf throughout the whole: 


But of all the leagues among kingdoms, the cloſeſt 


War with 


was that which had ſo long ſubſiſted between France 

and Scotland; and the Engliſh, while at war with 
the former nation, could not hope to remain long 
unmoleſted on the northern frontier. No ſooner 


had Albany arrived in Scotland, than he took mea- 


ſures for kindling a war with England; and he ſum- 
moned the whole force of the kingdom to meet in 


73 the fields of Rofline . He thence conducted the 
army ſouthwards into Annandale; and prepared to 


paſs the borders at Solway-Frith. But many of the 


nobility were diſguſted with the regent's adminiſtia- 
tion; andoobſervihngithat'his connexions with Seat: 


land were feeble in compariſon of thoſe” which hi 
maintained wich France, they murmured that; for 


the ſake of foreign intereſts, their peace ſhould fo 


oſten be diſturbed, and war during their king's mi- 
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nation, ſo much ſuperior in force and riches | 'The "__ 


SGordons, in particular, refuſed to advance any far- 
ther; and Albany, obſerving a general diſcontent to 


Fern was obliged 2 a truce with lord 


Dacres, warden of the Engliſh weſt marches. Soon 
after he departed, for France; and leſt the oppoſite 


faction ſhould gather force in his abſence, he ſent 


thither before = the earl. e bend an 
queen dowWager. . 2. 
NzxrT year Henry, that be might; aches 

of the regent's, abſence, marched an army into Scot- 
land under the command of Surrey, who 

the Merſe and Teviotdale without oppoſition, and 
burned the town of Jedburgh. The Scots had nei- 
ther king nor regent. to conduct them: The two 
Humes had been put to death: Angus was in a 
manner baniſhed-;; No nobleman of vigour or au- 
thority remained, who was qualified to: aſſume the 
government; And the Engliſh monarch, who knew 
the diſtreſſed ſituation of the country, determined to 


ſh them to extremity, in hopes of engaging them, 


the ſenſe of their preſent weakneſs, to make a 
len renunciation of the French alliance, and to 
= brace, that of England. He even gave them 

opes of contracting a marriage between the lady 
Mary, heireſs of England, and their young mo- 
narch.; an expedient which would for ever unite the 


two; kingdoms? : And the queen dowager, with her 


whole, party, recommended. every where the advan- 
tages of this alliance, and of à confederacy with 
Henry. They ſaid that the intereſt of Scotland had 
too long. been ſacrificed to thoſe of the French na- 


tion, who, whenever they found themſelves reduced 
— — — 
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CHA bur wee reach e abandon them. as ſoon as they 


found-their advantage in making peace with Eng- 
land That where a ſimall ſtate entered into ſo clot 
a conſederacy wich a greater, it muſt always expect 
this trearment, as a conſequence of the unequal alli- 
ance; hut there were peculiar citcumſtances in the 
firuartion-of the kingdoms which in the preſent caſe 
rendered it inevitable: That France was ſo diſtant 
and ſd divided from them by ſea, that ſhe ſcarcely 
could by any means, and never could in time, ſend 
ſuccours to the Scots, ſufficient to protect them 
ravages from the neighbouring kingdom: 
lat nature had in a manner formed an alliance be- 
tween the two Britiſn nations; having incloſed them 
in the ſameè iſland; given them the ſame manners, 
laws, and form of government Hand pre- 
pared every thing for an intimate union between 
them» And that if national antipathies were abo- 
liſhed, which would ſoon be the effect of peace; theſe 
o Kingdoms, ſecured by the ocean and by their 
domeſtio foroe, could ſet at defiance all foreign ene· 
mies, and remain for ever ſaſe and unmoleſted. i 
Tu partiſans of the French alliance, on the oth 
Hand, ſaid, that the very reaſons which were ur 
in favour of a league with England, the vicinity of 
the kingdom and its ſuperior! force, were the, real 
cauſts Why a ſincere and durable confederacy co 
never be formed with that hoſtile nation: That 
— neighbouring ſtates oceaſions of quarrel were 
t; and the more powerful would be ſure to 
Kine! every frivolous pretence for oppreſſing the 
weaker; and reducing it to ſubjection: That as the 
near neighbourhood of France and England had 
kindled à war almoſt perpetual between them, it 
was the intereſt of the Scots, if they wiſhed to 
maintain their independence, to preſerve thein league 
with the former kingdom, which balanced the {a 
pf the latter : That das they deſerted chat old and ſalu- 
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tary alliance on which their importance in Europe 
chiefly depended; their ancient enemies, ftimulated 
both by . and by paſſion, would ſoon invade 
them with ſuperior: force, and bereave chem oi all 
their liberties: Or if they delayed the attack, the in- 


ſidious peace, by maleing the Scots forget the uſe of 


arms,” would only prepare the way for wy more 
certain and more irretrie able. 
Tur arguments employed by the Biomech erat, 
being ſeconded by the natural prejudices af the: 
people, ſeemed moſt prevalent: And when the re- 
gent himſelf, who had been long detained beyond 


his appointed time by the danger from the Englifh 


fleet, at laſt appeared among: them, he was able to 
throw the balance entirely on that ſide. By authority 


of the convention of ſtates he aſſembled an army, 


with a view of avenging the ravages: committed by 


the Engliſh in the beginning of the campaign; and 


he led — ſouthwards towards the borders. But 
when they were paſſing the Tweed at the bridge of 


Melroſs, the Engliſh party raiſed again ſuch oppo- 
ſition, that Albany thought r to make a retreat. 


He matched: downwards along the banks of the 
Tweed, keeping that river on his right; and fixed; 


his camp oppoſite to Werk · caſtle, which Surrey had 
lately repaired. He ſent over ſome troops to beſiege 


this fortreſs; who made a breach in it, and ſtormed 
ſome of the outworks: But the regent; bearing of 


the approach of an Engliſh- army, and diſcouraged 


che advanced ſeaſon, thought Proper to diſpand 


his forces, and retire to Edinburgh. Soon after he 
went over to France, and never again returned to 


Scotland. The Scottiſni nation, àgitated by their 


domeſtic factions, were not during ſeveral ytars in a 
condition to give any more diſturbance to England; 


and Henry had full leiſure to proſecute his deſigns on 
| the continent.” M0 anobagmad: 1nrot ach Hig 
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XXIX. 
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ſo lowly on the part of England, was the want of 
money. All the treaſures of Henry VII. were long 
ago diſſipated; the King's habits of expence ſtill re- 
mained; and his revenues were unequal even to the 
ordinary charge of government, much more to his 
military enterpriſes. He had laſt year cauſed a ge- 
neral ſurvey to be made of the kingdom; the num- - 
bers of men, their years, profeſſion, ſtock, revenue; 
and expreſſed great ſatisfaction on finding the na- 
tion ſo opulent. He then iſſued privy ſeals to the 
moſt wealthy, demanding loans of particular ſums: 
This act of power, though ſomewhat irregular and 
tyrannical, had been formerly practiſed by kings of 


England; and the people were now familiariſed to it. 


1 Sth April. 


A parlia- 
ment. 


But Henry this year carried his authority much far- 
ther. He publiſhed an edict for a general tax upon 
his ſubjects, which he ſtill called a loan; and he le- 
vied five ſhillings'in the pound upon the clergy, two 
ſhillings upon the laity. This pretended loan, as 
being more regular, was really more dangerous to 
the liberties of the people; and was a precedent 
for the king's impoſing taxes without conſent of 
o | . 
Hznxy ſoon after ſummoned a parliament, to- 
gether with a convocation; and found neither of 
them in a diſpoſition to complain of the infringe- 
ment of their privileges. It was only doubted how - 
far they would carry their liberality to the king. 
Wolſey, who had undertaken the management of 
the affair, began with the convocation, in hopes that 
their example would influence the parliament to grant 
a large ſupply. He demanded a moiety of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical revenues to be levied in fivg years, or two 
ſhillings in the pound during that time; and though 
he met with oppoſition, he reprimanded the refrac- 
tory members in ſuch ſevere terms, that his requeſt 


t Herbert. Stowe, p. 514. 
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was at laſt complied with. The cardinal afterwards, 
attended by ſeveral of the nobility and prelates, came 


to the houſe of commons; and in a long and elabo- 
rate ſpeech laid before them the public neceſſities, 


the danger of an in vaſion from Sco the affronts 
received from France, the league in which the king 
was engaged with the pope and the emperor; and 
he demanded a grant of $90,000 pounds, divided 
into four yearly payments; a ſum computed, from 
the late ſurvey or valuation, to be equal to four ſhil- 
lings in the pound of one year's revenue, or one 
ſhilling in the pound, yearly, according to the divi- 
ſion propoſed". So large a grant was, unuſual from 
the commons; and though the cardinal's demand 
was ſeconded by ſir Thomas More the ſpeaker, and 
ſeveral other members attached to the court, the 
houſe could not be prevailed with to comply “. 
They only voted two ſhillings in the pound on all 
who enjoyed twenty pounds a year and upwards; one 
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ſhilling on all who poſſeſſed between twenty pounds 


and forty ſhillings a year; and on the other ſubjects 
above ſixteen years of age, a groat a-head. This 
laft ſum was divided into two yearly payments; the 


former into four; and was not, therefore, at the 


utmoſt above ſix- pence in the pound. The grant 
of the commons was but the moiety, of the ſum de- 


manded ; and the cardinal, therefore, much morti- 


feed with the diſappointment, came again to the 


houſe, and deſired to reaſon with ſuch as reſuſed to 
comply with the king's requeſt. He was told that 
it was a rule of the houſe never to reaſon but among 


themſelves; and his deſire was rejected. The com- 


mots, however, enlarged a little their ſormer grant, 
and voted an impoſition of three ſhillings in the 


# 7 
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» This ſurvey or valuation is liable ta much ſuſpicion as fixing the 5 


rents a great deal tos high; unleſs the ſum cmpektend the Fevenues of 
all kinds, induſtry as well as land and money. 

Herbert. Stowe, 518. Parliamentary Hiſtory, Strype, vol. i. 
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1533. Mons 
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- refuſed a demand of the eroẽny which was far from 

being unreaſonable z-bur they allowed an eneroach- 
ment on national 3 e6>-paſi uncenſured, 

its direct was to ſubwert entirely 

— better ef- che people. The king was © diſſa- 

-tisfied wick this ſaving diſpoſition of the conmnons, 
that as he had not called a parliament during ſeven 

years before, he allowed ſeven more to elapſe be- 

fore he ſummoned another: And on pretenge*of 

_ necefity he levied in one-year, from all 'who were 

worth forty pounds, what the parliament had granted 

bim in our years? a new mvaſton of na- 
2 — privileges. Theſe irregularities were com- 
aſeribed to the cardinal's counſek, who, 
— to the protection afforded him by his eccle- 
-flaftical character, was the leſs ſcrupulous in His en- 
- eroachments on the civil rights of the natiom 

Tua ambitious prelate recerved-this year 2 

diſappointment in his aſpiring views. - Fhe- 

Adrian VI. died; and Clemene VII. II. of tbe Nn 

of Medicis, was elected in his place, — 6 

rence of the Imperial party. Wolſey could now 

Perceive the inſineerity of the emperor, and e ten- 

_ eluded that that prince would never ſecond his | 
tenſions to the papal chair. As he highly re ted 
this injury; he began theneeforth to eſtrange change 

from the I court; and to pa ve the wi 

union between dis a maſter and che — 

MNeanwhile he concealed his diſguſt; and aer e 

Me pope on his promotion, applicd | 
or a continuation of the legantine powers which” the 
two for | conferred upon him. Element, 
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the whole papal. 


authority in England. 
| particulars Walſey made a good uſe ofthis extenſive 
power. He exedgd-two colleges, one at Oxford, 


another at Ipſwich, the place — He 
ſought, all over Europe, for learned men to ſuꝑply 
the chairs of theſe colleges: And, in order to beſtow 


endowments. on them, he ſuppreſſed lome ſmaller 


knowing the importance of his . 
granted him a commiſſion 1 and, 
unuſual conceſſion; he in a manner transferred to him 262 3 


1523. 


monaſteries, and diſtributed. the monks into other 


convents. The execution of this project became the 
leſs difficult for him, becauſe the Romiſh church 
began to perceive that ſhe overabounded in monks, 
and that ſne wanted ſome ſupply of learning, in order 
to oppoſe the inquiſitive, or abr diſputative hu- 


- mour of the reſormers. pon 


Tux .. confederacy / againſt France, ue more 


formidable than ever on the opening of the cam- 


paign . Adrian, before his death, had renewed 
the league with Charles and Henry. The Venetians 
had been induced to deſert the French alliance, and 


to form engagements for ſecuring Francis Sforza, 
brother to Maximilian, in poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe. 


The Florentines, the dukes of Ferrara and Mantua, 


and all the powers of Italy, combined in the ſame 
meaſure. The emperor, in perſon, menaced France 
powerful invaſion on 7 — ſide of Guienne: 
The forces of England and the Netherlands hovered 
over Picardy: A numerous body of Germans were 
preparing to ravage Burgundy: But all theſe perils 
bn foreign enemies were. leſs, threatening than 2 


with, a 


domeſtic conſpiracy which had been formed, and 


French monarch. e e bee, 


CRaRLEs duke of Baur onſtable of Fra 

was a prince of the ks yu pe beſides 
| | 2 | — 4 
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1523. became a perſon of his high ſtation, His virtues, 
- embelliſhed" with the graces of youth, had made 
ſuch impreſſion on Louiſe of Savoy, Francis's mg- 
ther, that, without regard to the inequality of their 
years, ſhe made him propoſals of marriage; and, 
meeting with a repulſe, ſhe formed ſchemes of un- 
relenting vengeance againft him. She was a woman 
falſe,” deceitful, ' vindiftive, malicious; but, unkap- ' 
pily for France, had, by her capacity, which was 
confiderable, acquired an abfolute aſcendant over 
her ſon. By her inſtigation Francis put many 
affronts on the conſtable, which it was difficult for 
a gallant ſpirit to endure; and, at laſt, he permitted 
Louiſe to profecute a lawſuit againſt him, by which, 
on the molt frivolous pretences, he was deprived of 
His ample poſſeſſions; and inevitable ruin was 
brought upon him. FFF 
B URRON, provoked at all thefe indignities, and 
thinking that, if any injuries could juſtify a man in 
rebelling againſt his prince and country, he muſt 
ſtand acquitted, had entered into à ſecret correſpond- 
ence with the emperor and the RY of England. 
Francis, pertinacious in his purpoſe of recovering 
the Milaneſe, had intended to lead his army in 
perſon into Italy; and Bourbon, who feigned fick 
neſs, in order to have a pretence for ſtaying behind, 
purpoſed, as ſoon as the king ffiould have paſſed the 
Alps, to raiſe an inſurrection among his numerous 
vaſſals, by whom he was extremely beloved, and to 
introduce foreign enemies into the heart of the 
kingdom. Francis got intimation of his deſign; 
but, as he was not expeditious enough in ſecuring 
fo dangerous a foe, the conſtable made his efcape *; 
and, entering into the emperor's ſervice, employed 
all the force of his ctutrpriſing ſpirit; and his 


z Memoires du Bellay, liy. 2. „ Belcarius, lib. 17. 
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great talents for war, to the prejudice of lis native C = _ 
country. « | 110134; | . IC 56 7 6 
T 4. king of, England, deſirous that Francis 1523. 
ſnould undertake his Italian expedition, did not 
openly threaten Picardy this year with an invaſion; 
and it was late before the duke. of Suffolk; who 
commanded the Engliſh forces, , paſſed over to 
Calais. He was attended by the lords Montacute, acm Aug, 
Herbert, Ferrars, Morney, Sandys, Berkeley, Powis; 
and many other noblemen and gentlemen *. The 
Engliſh army, reinforced by ſome troops drawn Invafion of 
from the garriſon, of Calais, amounted to about Fronce- 
12,000 men; and having joined an equal number 
of Flemings under the count de Buren, they pre- 
pared for an invaſion of France, The ſiege of 
Boulogne was. firſt. propoſed ; but that enterpriſe 
- appearing difficult, it was thought more adviſable 
to leave this town behind them. The frontier of 
Picardy was very ill provided with troops; the only 
defence of that province was the activity of the 
French officers, who infeſted the allied army in their 
march, and threw garriſons, with great expedition; 
into every town which was threatened .by them. 
After coaſting the Somme, and paſſing Hedin, 
Montreuil, Dourlens, the Engliſh and Flemings 
preſented themſelves before Bray, a place of ſmall 
force, which commanded a. bridge over that river. 
Here they were reſolved to paſs, and, if poſſible, to 
take up winter-quarters in France; but Crequi 
threw himſelf into the town, and ſeemed reſolute to 
defend 3t. , The allies attacked him with vigour and 
ſucceſs; and when he retreated over the bridge, 
they purſued him, ſo hotly, that. they allowed him not, 
time to break it down, but paſſed. it along with him, 
and totally routed his army. They next advanced 
to Montdidier, which they beſieged, and took by 
capitulation. Meeting with no oppoſition, they 
c Herbert, 
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proceeded to the river Oiſe, wichin eleven leagues 


of Paris, and thræw that city into great conſterna- 
tion; till the duke of Vendõme haſtened with ſome 


forces to its relief The confederates, afraid of 


being ſurrounded, and of being reduced to extre- 


mities during ſo advanced a ſeaſon, thought proper 
to retreat. Montdidier was abandoned: And the 


Engliſh and Flemings, without effecting any —_ 
retired into their reſpective countries. 

Fx AN defended herſelf from the other invaſions 
wich equal facility and equal good fortune. Twelve 
thouſand Lanſquenets broke into Burgundy under 
the command of the count of Furſtenberg: The 
count of Guiſe, who defended that frontier, bad 
nothing to oppoſe to them but ſome milicia, and 
about nine hundred heavy- armed cavalry. He 
threw the militia into the garriſon- towns; and with 
his cavalry he kept the field, and ſo haraſſed the 
Germans, that they were glad to make their retreat 


into Lorraine. Guiſe attacked them as they paſſed 


the Meuſe, put them into diſorder, and: cut of the 
greater part of their ral. HHO 
Tax emperor made great prepurntions on — fide 


of! Navarre; and though that frontier was well 


guarded by nature, it ſeemed now expoſed to danger 
:trom the powerful invaſion which threatened it. 
Charles beſieged Fontarabia, which a feu years be- 


fore had fallen into Francis's hands; and when he 


had drawn thither Lautrec, the French general, he 
of a ſudden raiſed the ſiege, and ſat down before 
Bayonne. Lautrec, aware of that ſtratagem, made 
a ſudden march; and threw himſelf. into Bayonnc, 
: which” he: defended with ſuch vigour and courage, 
that the Spaniards: were conſtrained'-to raiſe the 
Hege. The emperor would have been totally un- 


afottunate on this:fideg; had he not turned back upon 


Fontarabia, and: i contrary to the advice of all his 


generals, ſitten down in the winter: ſcaſon before that 


| Ke well fortified 1 8 garriſoned-. The 
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. or miſconduct of the governor faves. 9100 * — 
from the ſhame of a new diſappointment. The 


place was ſurrendered in a few days; and the em- 


peror, having fintied 1 1 Per his 8 


into winter- quarters. 

So obſtinate was Francis in proſcevting his Italian 
expetlition, that, notwithſtanding theſe numerous 
invaſions with which his kingdom was menaced on 
every ſide, he had determined to lead in perſon a pow- 
erſul army to the conqueſt of Milan. The intelligence 
of Bourbon's conſpiracy and eſcape ſtopped him at 


Lyons; and, fearing ſome inſurrection in the king- 


dom, from the intrigues of a man ſo powerful and 
ſo much beloved, he thought it prudent to remain 
in France, and to ſend forward his army under the 
command of admiral Bonnivet. The dutchy of 
Milan had been purpoſely left in a condition ſome- 
what defenceleſs, with a view of alluring; Francis to 
attack it, and thereby facilitating the enterpriſes. of 
Bourbon; and no ſooner had Bonnivet paſſed the 


'Tefin, than the army of the league, and even Proſper 


Colonna, who commanded it, a prudent general, 


vere in the utmoſt confuſion, It is agreed, that if 


Bonnivet had immediately advanced to Milan, that 
great city, on which the whole dutchy depends, 


as he waſted his time in frivolous enterpriſes, Co- 


lonna had opportunity to reinforce the garriſon, and 
to put the place in a poſture of defence. Bonnivet 
uvas now obliged to attempt reducing the city 
by blockade and famine; and he took poſſeſſion. of 
all:the{poſts: which commanded the paſſages to it. 


But the army of the league, meanwhile, was not 
unactive; and they ſo ſtraitened and haraſſed the 
quarters of the French, that it ſeemed. more likely 


the latter ſhould themſelves periſh- by famine, than 


reduce the city to that extremity. Sickneſs: and 
fatigue and want had waſted them to ſuch a degree, 


* 80 were ready to raiſe the blockade; and 


Italian 
wars. 


vould have opened its gates without reſiſtance: But 


1524. 


E 3 their 
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CHAP. their, only hopes conſiſted in a great body of Swils, 
£2, which: was levied for the ſeryice of the French king, 
1524+ and whoſe arrival was every day expected. But 
© theſe, mountaineers no ſooner, came within, ſight of 
the French, camp, than they ſtopped from a ſudden - 
caprice and reſentment; and, inſtead of joining 
Bonnivet, they ſent orders to a great body of their 
..countrymen, who, then ſerved under him, imme- 
diately.to begin their march, and to return home in 
their company *. After this deſertion of the Swiſs, 
Bonnivet had no other choice but that of making 
his retreat as faſt as poſſible into France. | 
Tux French being thus expelled Italy, the pope, 
the Venetians,' the Florentines were ſatisfied with 
the advantage obtained over them, and were reſolved 
to proſecute, their victory no farther. All theſe 
powers, eſpecially Clement, had entertained a violent 
jealouſy of the emperor's ambition; and their ſuſ- 
picions were extremely augmented when they ſaw 
Lim refuſe the inveſtiture of Milan, a fief of the 
empire, to Francis Sforza, whoſe title he had ac- 
knowledged, and whoſe defence he had embraced . 
They all concluded that he intended to put himſelf 
in poſſeſſion of that important dutchy, and reduce 
Italy to ſubjection: Clement, in particular, actuated 
by this jealouſy, proceeded ſo far in oppoſition to 
the emperor, that he ſent orders to his nuncio. at 
London, to mediate a reconciliation between France 
and England. But affairs were not yet fully ripe for 
this change. Wolſey, diſguſted with the emperor, 
but ſtill more actuated by vain-glory, was, deter- 
mined that he himiſelf ſhould have the renown of 
bringing about that great alteration; and he engaged 
che Ping ro reject the pope's, mediation. A new 
treaty was even concluded between Henry and 
Charles for the inyaſion of France. Charles ſtipu- 
lated to ſupply the duke of Bourbon with a powerful 
/ © Guicciardini,'5b/ 15. Memeires du Bellay, liv, 2. 
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army, in order to conquer Provence and Dauphiny: 
Henry agreed to pay him a hundred thouſand 
crowns/ for the firſt month; after which, he might 


either chuſe to continue the ſame monthly pay- 


ments, or invade” Picardy with à powerful army. 


Bourbon was to poſſeſs theſe provinces with the title 


of king; but to hold them in fee of Henry as king 
of France. The dutchy of Burgundy was to be 
given to Charles: The reſt of the kingdom to 
Henry. 

Tris chimerical partition immediately failed of 
execution in the article which was moſt eaſily 
formed: Bourbon refuſed to acknowledge Henry as 
king of France. His enterpriſe, however, againſt 
Provence ſtill took place. A numerous army of 
Imperialiſts invaded that country, under his com- 


mand and that of the marquis of Peſcara. They 


laid ſiege to Marſeilles, which, being weakly gar- 
riſoned, they expected to reduce in a little time: 


But the citizens defended themſelves with ſuch 


valour and obſtinacy, that Bourbon and Peſcara, 
who heard of the French king's approach with a 


numerous army, found themſelves under a neceſſity 


of raiſing the ſiege; and they led their forces, 
weakened, baffled, and diſheartened, into Italy. 
'FRaNncis might now have enjoyed, in ſafety, the 


glory of repulſing all his enemies, in every attempt 


which they had hitherto made for invading his 
kingdom: But, as he received intelligence that the 
king of England, diſcouraged by his former fruit- 


leſs enterpriſes, and diſguſted with the emperor, 


was making no preparations for any attempt on 


Picardy, his ancient ardour ſeized him for the con- 


queſt of Milan; and, notwithſtanding the advanced 
ſeaſon, he was immediately determined, contrary to 
the advice of his wileſt counfellors, to lead Ugg army 


into Italy. 


Hz paſſed. the. Alps at Mount 8 0 no 


ſooner appeared in 12 9 he threw the 
whole 
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CHAP. whole Milaneſe into. conſternation!'' The forces of 
erg 1 the ꝛemperor and Sforza retired to Lodi and had 
1854. Hruhcis been ſoforxunate as to purſue them, they 


had abandoned that place, and had been totally diſ- 
perſed : But his if fate led him to beſiege Pavia, 
a town of conſiderable ſtrength, well garriſoned, and 
deſended by Leyva, one of the braveſt officers in 
the: Spaniſni ſervice) Every attempt which the French 
king made to gain this important place proved 
fruitleſs. He battered the walls, and made breaches; 
but, by the vigilance of Leyva, new retrenchments 
were inſtantly thrown up behind the breaches : He 
attempted to divert the courſe of the Teſin, which 
ran by ane ſide of the city, and defended it; but an 
inundation of the river deſtroyed, in one night, all 
the mounds which the ſoldiers, during a long time 
and witk infinite labour, had been erecting. Fa- 
tigue, and the bad ſeaſon (for it was the depth of 


1525. winter), had waſted the French army. The Im- 
Perial generals, meanwhile, were not unactive. 
Neſcara and Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, aſſembled 
forces from all quarters. Bourbon, having pawned 
dais jewels, went into Germany, and with the money, 


aided; by his perſonal intereſt, levied a body of 
twelve thouſand Lanſquenets, with which he joined 
the Imperialiſts-. This whole army advanced to 
raiſe the ſiege of Pavia; and tlie danger to the 
French becamè every day more imminent. 
Tn ſtate of Europe was ſuch, during that age, 
that; partly from want of commerce RT, 
every where, encept in Italy and the Low- Countries, 
parti from the extenſive privileges ſtil} poſſeſſed by 
the people in all the great monarchies; and their 
frugal maxims in granting money, the revenues of 
the} princes were extremely narrow, and even the 
ſmall armies vthich they kept on foot could not be 
regularly paid by them. The Imperial forces com- 
bit noise eich no baeriqub 20 di none 
11 # Guiccjardini, lib. 15. Du Bellay, liy. 24. 
| manded 
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manded by Bourbon, Peſeara, and Lannoy, ex CHAT. 
ceeded i not twenty thouſand men they were the 
only body of troops maintained by che emperor (for! 15236 © 
he had not been able to levy e the inva- 
ſion of France, either on the ſide of Spain or Flan- 
ders). Vet, ſo poor was that mighty monarch, 
that he could tranimit no money for the payment of 
this: army; and it was chiefly the hopes of ſharing the 

inder of the French camp which had made them 

advance, and kept them to their ſtandards. Had 
Francis raiſed the ſiege before their approach, and 

retited to Milan, they muſt immediately have diſ- 
banded; and he had obtained a complete victory 
without danger or bloodſhed. But it Was the cha- 
racter of this monarch to become obſtinate in pro- 
portion to the difficulties which he eneountered; 
and having once ſaid, that he would: take Pavia or 
periſh before it, he was reſolved rather to endure the 
utmoſt. extremities than depart from this reſolution. 

Tus Imperial generals, after cannonading the 24th Feb. 
French camp for ſeveral days, at laſt made a general 2 ca 
aſſault, and broke into the intrenchments. Leyva captivity 
ſallied from the town, and increaſed the confution of Francis. 
among the beſiegers. The Swiſs infantry, contrary 
to their uſual, practice, behaved in a daſtardly man- | 
ner, and deſerted; their poſt. Francis's forces were 
put: to rout;-/and/ he himſelf, ſurrounded by his 
enemies, after fighting with heroic valour, and kill- 
ing: ſeyven men with his own hand, was at laſt 
obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner.” Almoſt the 

whole army, full of nobility and brave officers, either 
periſhed by the ſword, or were drowned in the river. 
he few Who — * their lives fell i 2 the | 
hands of the: enemy. 1813 N! (Xt) 
Pn emperor — ahis: news by Pennaloſa, 

who paſſed through France by means of à ſafe- 
conduct granted him by the captive king. The 
moderation — he br 1 on _ occation had 
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"CHAD. it been ſincere, would have done him honour, 


Inſtead of rejoicing, be expreſſed ſympathy with 
Francis's ill fortune, and diſcovered his ſenſe of 
thoſe-calamities to which the greateſt monarchs are 
expoſed *. He refuſed the city of Madrid permiſ- 
ſion to make any public expreſſions of triumph; 


and ſaid that he reſerved all his exultation till he 
ſhould be able to obtain ſome victory over the in- 


fidels. He ſent orders to his frontier garriſons to 
commit no hoſtilities upon France. He ſpoke of 


concluding, immediately, a peace on reaſonable 


terms. But all this ſeeming moderation was only 
hypocriſy, ſo much the more dangerous as it was 
profound. And he was wholly occupied in forming 
ſchemes how, from this great incident, he might 
draw, the utmoſt advantage, and gratify that exor- 
bitant ambition by which, in all his actions he was 
ever governed. 

Tx ſame Pennaloſa, in paſſing through France, 
carried alſo a letter from Francis to his mother, 
whom he had left regent, and who then reſided at 
Lyons. It contained only theſe few words, Madam, 
all is loft, except our honour. The princeſs” was 
ftruck with the greatneſs of the calamity. She ſaw 
the kingdom withour-a ſovereign, without an army, 
without generals, without money; ſurrounded” on 
every {ide by implacable and victorious enemies: 
And her chief reſource, in her preſent diſtreſſes, 
were the hopes ſhe entertained of peace, and even 
of aſſiſtance from the king of England. on 

Hap the king entered into the war againſt F ute 


from any concerted political views, it is evident 


that the victory of Pavia and the captivity of 


Francis were the moſt fortunate incidents that could 


have befallen him, and the only ones, that could 
"ee as hams er While 1 888 war was 
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carried 
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carried on in the former ſeeble manner, without 
any deciſiye advantage, he might have been able 
to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome frontier town, or perhaps 
of a ſmall territory, of which he could not have 
kept poſſeſſion without expending much more than 
its value. By ſome ſignal calamity alone, which 
annihilated the power of France, could he hope to 
acquire the dominion of conſiderable provinces, or 
diſmember that great monarchy, ſo affectionate to 
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its own government and its own ſovereigns. But 
as it is probable that Henry had never before car- 


ried his reflections ſo far, he was ſtartled at this 
important event, and became ſenſible of his own 
danger, as well as that of all Europe, from the loſs 
of a proper counterpoiſe to the power of Charles. 
' Inſtead of taking advantage, therefore, of the diſ- 
treſſed condition of Francis, he was determined to 
lend him aſſiſtance in his preſent calamities; and, 
as the glory of generoſity in raiſing a fallen enemy, 
concurred with his political intereſt, he heſitated the 
leſs in embracing theſe new meaſures. | 

SOME diſguſts alſo had previouſly taken place 
between Charles and Henry, and {till more between 
Charles and Wolſey; and that powerful miniſter 
waited Qnly for a favourable opportunity of reveng- 
ing the diſappointments which he had met with. 
The behaviour of Charles, immediately after the vic- 
tory of Pavia, gave him occaſion to revive the king's 


Henry em- 
braces the 
alliance of 
France. 


Jealouſy. and ſuſpicions. The emperor ſo ill ſup- 


p*rted the appearance of moderation, which he at 


firſt aſſumed, that he- had already changed his uſual 


ſtyle to Henry; and, inſtead of writing to him 
with his own hand, and ſubſcribing himſelf your 
affectionate ſon. and couſin; he dictated his letters to 
a ſecretary, and ſimply. ſubſcribed: himſelf Charles. 
Wolſey alſo perceived a diminution in the careſſes 
and profeſſions with which the emperor's letters to 


i Gyicciardini, lib, 16. 


him 
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| CHAP, him were formerly loaded; and this laſt impru- 
; XXIX© dence}: proceeding from the intoxication of ſucceſs, 
1623. was — ambrel dangerous eM s intereſts; 

* than the other. DER 10103 928 58 rod) 
__Henzy;/ abide Snaetianghy/datermined to: em- 

brace new meaſures, was careful to ſave appearances 

in the change; and he cauſed. rejoicings to be every 
where made on account of the victory of Pavia and 

the captivity· of Francis. He publicly diſmiſſed: a 

French envoy, whom he had formerly allowed, not- 

'-; withftanding'the war, to reſide at London“: But, 

upon the regent of France's ſubmiſſive applications 

to: him, he again opened a correſpondence with 

her; and, beſides aſſuring her of his friendſhip and 

protection, he exacted a promiſe that the never 

would conſent to the diſmembering of any province 

fromthe monarchy for her ſon's ranſom. With the 

emperor, however, he put on the appearance of 

dur and enterpriſe; and in order to have à pre- 

tence for breaking with him, he diſpatched Tonſtal, 

* biſhop-of London, to Madrid, with propoſals for a 

; powerful invaſion of France. He required; that 
| Charles ſhould immediately enter-Guienne- at: the 
head of a great army, in order to put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of that province; and he demanded the 
payment of large ſums of money which that 
prince had borrowed from him in his laſt viſit at 
London. He knew that the emperor was inn no 
eondition of fulfilling either of theſe demands; and 
chat he had as little inclination to male him muſter 
of ſuch Waris Fob territories upon the frontiers of 
** Spain. f 0A 10 25111565% 963 11s oF efromimn 
1 2 „ end after his arrival at Madrid, 
informed his maſter that Charles, on his part, urged 
ſeveral complaints . England; and, in par- 
ticular, was with Henry, becauſe laſt 
year he had — continued his monthhy payments 


E Du Bellay, liv. 3. Stowe, p. 2271. Baker, p. 273. 
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to Bourbon; nor invaded ene e to his 
ſtipulations. Tonſtal added, chargrinſtead of R 
preſſing an intention to eſpouſe Mary when fhe 
ſhould be of age, the emperor had hearkenediuto 
propoſals for murrying his niece Habella, -priricefs 


of Portugal; and that he had entered into a ſepa- 
rate treaty with Francis, and ſeemed determined to 


reap alone all; the advantages of the ſucceſs with 


which fortune had crowned his arms; - 985 

Tus king, influenced by all theſe motives, con 
cluded at Moore, his alliance with the regent: of 
France, and engaged to procure her ſon his liberty 
on reaſonable conditions: The regent alſo, in an- 


other treaty, acknowledged the kingdom Henry's 


debtor for one million eight hundred thouſand 


crowns, to be diſcharged in half. yearly payments of 


ifty thouſand. crowns: After which Henry was to 


receive, during life, a yearly penſion of a hundred 


thouſand. A large preſent of a hundred thauſand 


crowns was alſo made to Wolſey for: his good offices; 
but covered under the pretence of arrears due on 
the penſion granted him for Og the N . 
niſt ration of Tournay. olds 
\oMeanwaits; Henry, foreſeeing that this) 
with France might involve him in a war with! the 
emperor, was alſo determined to fill his treaſury, by 

impoſitions upon his own ſubjects; and as the par- 
liament had diſcovered fome reluctance in complying 
with his demands, he followed, as is believed, the 


counſel of Wolfey, and reſolved to make uſe of his 


prerogative alone for that purpoſe. He iſſued com- 
miſſions to all the counties of England for leuying 


fourſhillings: in the pound upon the clergy, three 1; 


ſhillings: and fourpence upon the laity; and ſo 
uncontrollable; did he deem his authority, that he 


took no care to cover, as formerly, this arbitrary 
exaction, even under the ſlender ptetence of à loan. 
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CHAP, But he ſbon found that he had preſumed too far on 
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the paſſive ſubmiffion of his ſubjects. The people, 
diſpleaſed with an exaction beyond what was uſually 
levied in thoſe days, and farther diſguſted with the 
illegal method of impoſing it, broke out in mur- 
murs, complaints, oppoſition to the commiſſioners; . 
and their refractory diſpoſition” threatened a general 
inſurrection. Henry had the prudence to ſtop 
ſhort in that dangerous path into which he had 
entered. He ſent letters to all the counties, de- 
claring that he meant no force by this laſt impoſi- 
tion, and that he would take nothing from his 
ſubje&s but by way of benevolence, He flattered 
himfelf that his condeſcenſion in employing that 
difguiſe would ſatisfy the people, and that no one 
would 'dare to render himſelf obnoxious to royal 


authority, by refuſing any payment required of 


him in this manner. But the ſpirit of oppoſition, 


once rouſed, could not ſo eaſily be quieted at plea- | 
ſure. A lawyer in the city, objecting the ſtature of 
Richard III. by which benevolences were for ever 
aboliſhed, it was replied by the court, that- Richard 
being an uſurper, and his parliament a factious 
aſſembly, his ſtatutes could not bind a lawful and 
abſolute monarch, who held his crown by hereditary 
right, and needed not to court the favour of a licen- 
tious populace ®.- The judges even went fo far as 
to affirm poſitively,” that the king might exact, by 
commiſſion, any ſum he pleaſed; and the privy 


council gave a ready aſſent to this decree, which an- 


nihifated the moſt valuable privilege of the people, 
and rendered all their other privileges precarious... 
Armed with ſuch formidable authority, of royal 
prerbpative and a pretence of law, Wolſey ſent for 
the mayor of London, and deſited to Enow what he 
was willing co ge for the ſupply of His majety's 
neceſſities. © The mayor 'Teemed' deſirous, before 


he 
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he ſhould declare himſelf, to conſult the common C HAP. 


council: But the cardinal required that he and all 


the aldermen ſhould ſeparately confer with himſelf 


about the benevolence ; - and he, eluded. by that 
means the danger of a farmed. oppoſition. Matters, 
however, went not ſo ſmoothly in the country. 
An inſurrection was begun in ſome places; but, as 
the people were not headed by any conſiderable 
perſon, it was eaſy for the duke of Suffolk, and the 
earl of Surrey, now duke of Norfolk, by employing 
perſuaſion and authority, to induce the ringleaders 
to lay down their arms and ſurrender themſelves 
priſoners. The king, finding it dangerous to 
puniſh criminals engaged in ſo popular a cauſe, was 


XXIX. 
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determined, notwithſtanding his violent imperious 


remper, to grant them a general pardon; and he 
prudently imputed their guilt, not to their want of 
loyalty or affection, but to their poverty. The 


offenders were carried before the ſtar- chamber, 


where, after a ſevere charge brought againſt: them 


by the king's council, the cardinal faid, © That, 
« notwithſtanding their grievous offence, the king, 
« in conſideration of their neceſſities, had granted 
« them his gracious pardon upon condition that 
« they would find ſureties for their future good be- 
« haviour.” But they replying they had no ſure- 
ties, the cardinal firſt, and after him the duke of 


Norfolk, ſaid, that they would be bound for them. 


Upon which they were diſmiſſed *. 


Fnrsg arbitrary impoſitions being imputed, _ 


though'on what grounds 1s unknown, to the counſels: 
of the cardinal, increaſed the general odium under 
which he laboured ; and the clemency of the pardon 
being aſcribed to the king, was. conſidered as an 
atonement on his part for the illegality of the mea- 
5 royal and 
papal authority, proceeded, without feruple, to 
violate" all ecclèfiaſtical privileges, which, during 


ſure. But Wolfey, ſupported” both by 


u Herbert. Hall, Stowe, p. 5253+ Hollingſhed, p. $91. 
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that age, were much more ſacred than civil; and, 
having once prevailed in that unuſual attempt of 
ſupprefling ſome monaſteries, he kept all the reſt 
in awe, and exerciſed over them an arbitrary juril- 


dition. . By his commiſſion as legate, he was- im- 


2 to viſit them, and reform them, and cha- 
ſe their irregularities; and he employed his uſual 
5 Allen, in the exerciſe of this authority. The 
religious houſes were obliged to compound for 
their guilt, real or pretended, by paying large ſums 
to the cardinal or his deputy ; and this oppreſſion 
was carried fo far that it reached at laſt the king's 
ears, which were not commonly open to complaints 
againſt his favourite. Wolſey had built a ſplendid 
palace at Hampton- court, which he probably in- 
tended, as well as that of Vork- place in Weſtmin- 
ſter, for his own reſidence; but fearing the increaſe 
of 'envy on account of chis magnificence, and de- 
ſirous to appeaſe the king, he made him a . 
of the building, and told him that, from the | 


he had erected it for his uſe. 


Tur abſolute authority poſſeſſed by the! 
rendered his domeſtic government, both ove | 
ple and his miniſters, eaſy and expeditious ; 


conduct of foreign affairs alone required effort and 


application; and they were now brought to ſuch a 
Spa" that it was no longer ſafe for England ti 
remain entirely neutral. The feigned m erafion 


of the emperor was of ſhort duration; and it, was 


ſoon obvious to all the world that his great' domi- 
nions, far from gratifying his ambition, were Only 


regarded as the means of acquiring'an empire 


extenſive. The terms which he demanded” of his 
were ſuch as mult for ever have annihilate 

the power «of France, and deſtroyed the balance 6 

Europe. Pheſe terms were propoſed” to Francis 


ſoon after the battle of Pavia, while he was detained 


in Pizzichitone 3 and as he had lritherto truſted 


ſomewhat to the emperor's geacrolity, the diſap- 
8 - e 
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id 
Cry nn ſy - +a: ARS | 
pointchent exc 705 in 1 breaſt che 3 in . 
; 9 He {a that he would rather live and die N S 
'prifoner i than' * PS diſmernber kiten 1525. 
that eyen N 8 8 baſe as to ſubmit to ch condi- | 
tions, his. ſubjeck $ eee permit | him to Farry 
them into execution. 2 , 
FRANCIS. was 1 to 1 in 1 demanding 
more moderate terms, by the favourable accounts 
Which he heard of Henry's diſpoſitions towards him, 
and of the alarm which had fd all the chief powers 
in 1525 upon his defeat and captivity. He was un- Francis re- 
eaſy, however, to be ſo far diſtant. from the, emperor, _ 8 
with whom he muſt treat; and he expreſſed his de- 5 
fire, (Which was complied with), to. be. removed to 
Madrid, in hopes that a perſonal. interview would 
operate in his favour, and that, Charles, if nor in- 
fluepced by his miniſters, might be found poſſeſſed 
ol che ſame frankneſs of diſpoſition by which he 
Re was diſtinguiſhed. He was ſoon convinced 
of his miſtake. "Partly from want of! exerciſe, partly 
bef reflexions Ar preſent melancholy ſituation, 
190 into a languiſhing illneſs ;. which begat appre- 
hen fions in Charles, leſt the death of his captive 
Houle bereaye him of all thoſe advantages which he 
1 0 ſed to extort from him. He then paid bim a 
ißt in the caſtle of Madrid; and as he approached 
the beef in N Francis lay, the ſick monarch called 
on You come, fir, to viſit your priſoner,” 
* ple the emperor, come to viſit my 
« brother and my friend, who ſhall ſoon obtain his 
liberty,” ie, ſoothed his afflictions with many 
ſpeeches of a Uke nature, which had ſo good an 5 
effect, chat the King. daily; xecogered? 2. and thenge; 


ie? ee. 
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forth en red hmſel in, gonc n 
nuten the, emperor the, term o Retreat. 
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CHAP. Ar laſt theemperor, dreading a general combina- 
_ „tion againſt him, was willing to abate ſomewhat of 
15:6 his rigour; and the treaty of Madrid was fgned, 
— which. it was hoped, an end would be finally put to 
the differences —.— theſe great monarchs. . The 
| priocipal condition was the reſtoring of ; Francis's 
liberty, and the, delivery of his two. eldeſt. ſons as 
hoſtages to the emperor for the ceſſion of Burgundy: 
If any Faiteule) 1 aſterwards occur in the-exe- 
cution of this laſt article, from the oppoſition of the 
ſtates. either of France or of that province, Francis 
ſtipulated, chat in fix weeks time he ſhould return to 
his priſon, and remain there till che full performance 
of the treaty. There were many other articles in chis 
ſamous convention, all of them extremely ſevere 
upon the captive/monarch.;; and Charles diſcoyered 
evidently his intention of reducing Italy, as e 
France, to ſubjection and dependance. „ 
Marv of Charles's miniſters forefaw.that Francis, 
how ſolemn ſoever the oaths, promiſes, and proteſta- 
tions exatted of him, never would execute a treaty 
ſo diſadvantageous, or rather xuinous and . deſtructive, 
to himſelf, his poſterity, and his country. By: put- 
ting Burgundy, they thought, into the emperor 8 
hands, he gave his powerful enemy an entrance into | 
the heart of the kingdom: By.ſacrificing;his, allies | 
in Italy, he deprived, himſelf * foreign aſſiſtance; | 
and arming his oppreſſor with the RG force. and: : 
wealth of that opulent oauntry, rendered him ab- 
ſolutely ircefiftiie. . To cheſe great views: of, intereſt/ 1 
_ vere added the motives, no leſe cogent, ok. paſſion” | c 
and refentment.; while Francis, a prince who piqwed c 
hiqnſelf on gene ohty,. reflected on the rigour with c 
t 
0 
n 
t. 


which, he had | ch, treated duxing his captivitꝝ, and 
the ſeyere;termewhich, had been exacted of him for 
nal he PEAR Roller, 5 dee e 


— 


RE NN T . Vil | 
him feet the ſtrongeſt reluctance on yielding the fu- 
periority to an antagoniſt, who by the whole tenor of 

is conduct, he would be apt to think, had ſhewn 
himſelf ſo little worthy of that advantage which for- 
tune and fortune alone had put into his hands. His 


+. 
CHAP. 
XXIX. 
1526, 


miniſters, his friends, his ſubjects, his allies, would | 


be ſure with one voice to inculcate on him, that the 
firſt object of a prince was the preſervation of his 
people; and that the laws of honour, which with a 
private man ought to be abſolutely ſupreme, anc 
ſuperior to all intereſts, were, with a fovereign, 
ſubordinate. to the great duty of enſuring the ſafety 
of his country. Nor could it be imagined that Fran- 
cis would be fo romantic in his principles, as not to 
heatken to à caſuiſtry which was ſo plauſible in it- 
ſelf," and which ſo much flattered all the paſſions by 
wich Either as a prince or a man he was ſtrongly 
ata, en eee 
livered his two eldeſt ſons as hoſtages into the hands 
of che Spaniards. He mounted a Turkiſh horſe, 
and immediately putting him to the gallop, he waved 
his Hand, and cried aloud ſeveral times, I am yet 4 


king” He ſoon reached Bayonne, where he was joy- 


fully received by the regent and his whole court. 
He immediately wrote to Henry, acknowledging 
tha dc his good offices alone he owed his liberty, 
and proteſting chat he ſhould be entirely governed 
by His eounſels in all tranſactions with the emperor. 
When che Spaniſh envoy demanded his ratification 
of the treaty of Madrid, now that he had fully re- 


coyeted his liberty;! he declined che propoſal, under 
colour that'it was previouſly neceffary to aſſemible 
the ſtates Böth of rance and of B Irgundy, and to 


obtait their cbnfent. The ates of Byrgundy ſoon 


11 RG OBENE againſt the clatſe which con- 
ment 


tained an engagement for alienating their province, 
they exprefſed their reſolution of oppoſing, by 
T F 2 _ force 


March 18. 
Francis re- 
covers his 


liber ty. 
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22d May. 
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1 HA 2 force of arms, the execution of ſo ruinous and unjuſt 


an article. The Imperial mipiſter then required that 
Francis, in conformity to the treaty of Madrid, ſhould 


 ® © 


now return to his priſon; but the French monarch, 


inſtead of comply ing, made public the treaty which 


a little before he had fecretly concluded at Cognac, 


againſt the ambitidus ſchemes and uſurpations of the 
emperor Ny" * 


Tur ope, ' the Venetians, and other Italian 


ſtates; who were deeply intereſted” in theſe events, 


had. been held in the moſt' anxious ſuſpenſe with re- 
d to the reſdlutions which Francis, ys ould take 

after" the recovery of his liberty; and Clement, in 

"nr who" ſuſpected that this prince _— 
ver execute a treaty ſo hurtful to his intereſts, and 


even deſtructive of his independency, had very 


frankly offered him a diſpenfation from all, his oaths 


and fred erg Francis remained not 1n ſuſpenſe, 
but entered immediately into the confederãcy pro- 
poſed to him. It was ſtipulated by that King, the 


pe; the Venetians, the Swiſs, the Florentines, 
and the duke of Milan, among other articles, that 


they would oblige the emperor to deliver up the 


two young princes of France on receiving a reaſon- 
able ſum of money; and to reſtore Milan to Sforza, 
without farther condition or incumbrance. The king 
of England was invited to accede, not only as a con- 
tracting party, but as protector of the Holy league, 


ſw it was called: And if Naples ſhould be conquered 


from the emperor, in proſecution of this confederacy, 
it Was a reed that Henry ſhould etJoy A principality 
in that kingdom of the yeatly revenue of ' 30,000 
dijeats : And that cardinal Wolſey, in conſideration 
of the ſervices which he had rendered to'Chtiſtendo om, 

ſhould alſo, in ſuch ati event, be put in pe of 
a revenue of 10,500 ducats. | 
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great confederacy ſhould engage the emperor to re- 
lax ſomewhat in the extreme rigour of the treaty of 
Madrid; and while he entertained theſe hopes, he 
was the more remiſs in his warlike preparations; nor 


to grant him the inveſtiture ; and haying levied a 
| | ormidable 


been, able to remit any. pay to the forces. The ge- 


loyed by his troops; and in 


he was plancing a ſcaling-ladder . againſt the walls; 
but his ſoldiers, , rather, enraged, than diſcouraged by 


529210 Romans were expoſed, Whatever was 


Virgins ſuffered violation in the arms of their pa- 


1 9 Guicciaxdini, lib. 18. Bellay. Stowe, p. 527. 
* F 3 rents, 


table in modeſty, or lacred in religion, ſeemed 


92 
tf x , 99 


Francis, was defirous that the appearance of this. C 4 — 2 


1 52 6. 


6th May. 


Sack of 
Rome. 
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CHAP. rents a gn thoſe very altars to which they had 
ſed föf era tion. Aged prelates, after enduring 


2527. evety 10 A ty, and even every torture, were thrown 
ty into 1 and menaced with the moſt cruel 
de ach, in order to make them reveal their ſecret trea- 

ſures,” or Pufchaſe liberty by exorbitant ranſoms. 
Clement Hantel who had truſted for protection to 

gel ſacrednefs of his character, and neglected to make 

$' eſcape 7293 time, was taken eaptive; and found that 

vt; digt Dy 0 procured him no regard from the 
e Cle did but draw on him the inſolent 

Kery of the German, who being generally at- 

tächeg the Lutheran principles, were pleaſed” to 

gay al if animoſity by the abaſement o Log fove- 
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| again nl, This war it was agr 
in the Low Countries, ith an . 
ſand infantry, and fifteen gy, men at arms, 
two-thirds to be Cooked, F the reſt by 
Henry. And in, order to e alliance 
between the princes, it Was , ſtipulated that are 
Francis, or his ſon the duke of Orleans, as ſhould 
afterwards be agreed on, ſhauld 2 the 85 rinceſs 
Mary, Henry's daughter. No ſooner, did. the; . 
narchs receive intelligence of Bourbon's enter 8 
than they c , by anew treaty, the ſcene o 
rojected war rom the Netherlands to Italy; and 
— of the pope's captivity, they were farther 
ſtimulated to undertake the war with vigour for re- 
ſtoring him to liberty, Wolſey himſelf. croſſed the 
ſea, in order to have an interview with F. rancis, and 
to concert meaſures for that purpoſe; and he diſ- 
played all that grandeur and magnificence with 
which he was ſo much intoxicated. He was at- 
tended by a train of a thouſand horſe. The cardinal 
of Lorraine and the chancellor Alengon met him at 
Boulogne: Francis himſelf, beſides granting to that 
haughty prelate the power of giving in every place 
where he came liberty to all priſoners, made a jour- 
ney as far as Amiens to meet. him, and even ad- 
vanced ſome miles from the town, the more to 
honour his reception. It was here ſtipulated, that 
the duke of Orleans ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs 


7˖ 
CHAP, 


attended by heralds, were ordered, te denoune war CHA 


1527. 


the 29th May. 


11th July. 


Mary; and as the emperor ſeemed to be taking | 


ſome, ſteps. towards aſſembling a general council, 
the two monarchs agreed not to acknowledg eit; 
but during the interval of the Pre $, FP 010 to 


pvern, the churches in them eg pro 3 
„their own authority. ey m ade ome at- 


tempta to get his 8 power extended over 


France, and even over CE but finding 
* efforts fruitleſs, he was obliged, though with 
»bns SL great 
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great reluctance, to deſiſt from theſe 
enterpriſes 1. ö 2 1 18 f 2 
Tus more to cement the union between theſe 


14144 


which might now indeed be deemed chimerical, 


but which often ſerved as a pretence for exciting the 


League 
with 
France. 


unwary Engliſh/ to wage war upon the French na- 


tion. As a return for this conceſſion, Francis bound 
himſelf and his ſucceſſors to pay for ever fifty thou- 


. ſand crowns a-year to Henry and his ſucceſſors ; 


and that greater ſolemnity might be given to this 
treaty, it was agreed that the parliaments and great 
nobility of both kingdoms ſhould give their aſſent 
to it. The mareſchal Montmorency, accompa- 
nied by many perſons of diſtinction, and attended 
by a pompous equipage, was ſent over to ratify the 
treaty; and was received at London with all the 
parade which ſuited the ſolemnity of the occaſion. 
The terror of the emperor's greatneſs had extinguiſhed 
the ancient animoſity between the nations; and 
Spain, during more than a century, became, though 


a more diſtant power, the chief object of jealouſy to 


the Engliſh. N ; >207J 9" 

Tuis cordial. union between France and Eng- 
land, though it added influence to the joint ein- 
baſſy which they ſent to the emperor, was not able 
to bend that monarch to ſubmit entirely to the con- 
ditions inſiſted on by the allies,” He departed in- 
deed from his demand of Burgundy as the ranſom 
of the French princes; but he required, previoufly 


to their liberty, that Francis ſhould»evacuate Ge- 


noa, and all the fortreſſes held by him in Italy: 
And he declared his intention of bringing Sforza to 
a trial, and confiſcating the dutchy of Milan, on 
ua As 00 Hoem ert n 


Burnet, hock 3, cel 12, 3. 
10 a 


8. 


account 


HE N R Y VIII,. 13 
account of his pretended tteafon. The Engliſh and C HAP: | 
French heralds, therefore, according to agfeemept; 
declared war againſt him, and ſet him at defiance. 2527. 
Charles anſwered the Engliſh herald” with modera- 
tion; but to the French he reproached his maſter ' 
with breach of faith, reminded him of the private 
converſation which had paſſed between them at Ma- 
drid before their ſeparation, and offered to prove, by 
ſingle combat, that he had acted diſhonourably. 
Francis retaliated this challenge, by giving Charles 
the lie; and after demanding ſecurity of the field, he 
offered to maintain his cauſe by ſingle combat. 
Many meſſages paſſed to and fro between them; 
but though both princes were undoubtedly brave, 
the intended duel never took place. The French 
and Spaniards during that age zealouſly: diſputed 
which of the monarchs incurred the blame of this 
failure; but all men of moderation every where 
lamented the power of fortune, that the prince, the 
more candid, generous, and ſincere, ſhould by un- 
happy incidents have been reduced to fo cruel 4 
ſituation, that nothing but his violation of treaty 
could preſerve his people, and that he muſt ever 
after, without being able to make a proper reply, 
bear to be reproached with breach of promiſe 
by a rival, inferior to him both in honour and in 
virtue, thor sc 0 Sigg 1 tgevyvod: bas! 

Bur though this famous challenge between Charles 
and Francis had no immediate conſequence with re- 
gard to theſe monarchs themſelves, it produced a 
conſiderable alteration on the manners ef the age. 
The. practice of challenges and duels, which Had 
been part of the ancient barbarous juriſprudence, 
which was ſtill preſerved on very dblemn occaſions, 
and which was ſometimes countenanced by the civil 
magiſtrate began thencoforth to prevail in the moſt 
trivial incidents; and men, on any affront or injury, 
thought themſeclves entitled, or even required in 
TTDUOIJ IE ; honour, 


/ 
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HISTORY: OF ENGLAND. 
honour, to take revenge on their enemies, by 

ly .vindicating their right in ſingle combat. 
T heſe abſurd, though generous maxims, ſhed much 
of the beſt blood in Chriſtendom during more than 
two centuries; and notwithſtanding the ſeverity of 


law and authority of reaſon, ſuch is the prevailing 


=- 


 - force of cuſtom, they are far from being as yet en- 
tirely exploded. 
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HAF. XXX. 


Scruples concerning the king's marriqge be king 


enters into theſe ſcruples r= Anne Boleyn 


Henry applies to the pope for a divorce—-—»The 
pope favourable———Tbe emperor threatens him 
be pape ss ambiguous condutt———The cauſe 
evoked to Rome-——Wolſey's fall--——Commence- 
ment of the reformation in England Foreign 


ö affair s———W olſey's death———A Parliament 


Progreſs of the ref or mation 4 Par liamen. 


King's final breach with Rame-———A parliament, 


k T OTwiTHSTANDING the ſubmiſſive deference 
N paid to papal authority before the reforma- 
tion, the marriage of Henry with Catherine of 
Arragon, his brother's widow, had not paſſed 


CHAP. 


XXX. 
— 
1527. 


Scruples 


without much ſcruple and difficulty. The preju- concerning 


dices of the people were in general bent againſt a 
conjugal union between ſuch near relations; and 
the late king, though he had betrothed his fon 
when that prince was but twelve years of age, gave 
evident proofs of his intention to take afterwards a 
proper opportunity of annulling the contract. He 
ordered the young prince, as ſoon as he came of age, 
to enter a proteſtation againſt the marriage* ; and 
on his death-bed he charged him, as his laſt in- 
junction, not to finiſh an alliance ſo unuſual, and 


t Moriſon's Apomaxis, . 13. | 
in's Queen Mary, p' 2» 


expoſed 


* Moriſon, p. 13. Hey 


the kings 


marriage. 
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to him. Though ſhe. had borne him ſevera 
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expoſed to ſuch inſuperable objections. After the 
king's acceſſion ſome members of the priyy coun- 


cil, particularly Warham the primate, openly de- 
clared againſt the reſolution of completing the mar- 


riage; and though Henry's youth and diſſipation 


kept him during ſome time from entertaining any 
ſcruples with regard to the meaſure which he had 
embraced, there happened incidents ſufficient to 
rouſe his attention, and to inform him of? the fen- 
timents generally entertained on that ſubject. The 
ſtates of Caſtile had oppoſed the emperor Charles 8 
eſpouſals with Mary, Henry's daughter; and, Len 


other objections, had inſiſted on the iNegitimare bir 


of the young princeſs . And when the negotiations 
were afterwards opened with F rance, and mention 
was made of durdehini her to Francis or the duke 
of Orleans, the biſhop of Tarbe, the French am- 


baſſador, revived the fame objection: . But though | 
theſe events naturally raiſed Gme doubts in Henry's 


mind, there concurred other cauſes, which tended 


- much to increaſe his remorſe, and. Tender AY <7 


ſcience more ſcrupulous.  . 

Tux queen was older than the, king by no > i 
than fix years; and the decay of her 10 
ther with particular ines and iſeaſes, 1 25 CON- 
' tributed, notwithſtanding her blamel els, charge te 
and deportment, to render her wig e 

C 
dren, they. all died * in early infancy, except. 0 y 
au! ter; and He was the more ſtruck, : oy 5 
rt he, becaie” the curſe of being ates 3 
the ver Waere a "wh 8. Contained 1 in. ie Nga ls 


dat e ſpouſe, th eir other 8 0 
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Lord Herbert, Fiddes's Li fe of Wolſey. 
* Rymer, 1 0 192203. Heylin, p. 3. 
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of Henry's marriage was called in queſtion; and it G r 
was; apprehended, that if doubts of Mary's legiti -- 


, a... 


macy concurred with the weakneſs. of her ſex, the. 1437. 
king of Scots, the next heir, would advance his pre- 
3 and might throw the kingdom into con- 
fuſion. The evils as yet recent, of civil wars and 
convulſions, ariſing from a diſputed title, made great 
impreſſion on the minds of men, and rendered the 
people univerſally deſirous of any event which might 
obviate ſo irreparable a calamity. And the king was 
thus impelled, both by his private paſſions, and by 
motives of public intereſt, to ſeck the diſſolution of 
tis inavſpicious, and, as it w eſteemed, unlawful 
marriage with Catherine. "og 
. Hzyxy, afterwards 7 


' firmed, that his ſcruples aroſe 
entirely from private reflection; and that, on con- 
ſulting his confeſſor the biſksp Of Lincoln, he found 
the prelate, poſſeſſed with the {ame doubts and diff 
culties, | The king himſelf, being ſo great a caſuiſt 
and divine, next proceeded. to examine the queſtion 
more. carefully by his own learning and, ſtudy ; and 
having had recourſe to Thomas of, Aquine, he ob- 
ſeryed that this celebrated doctor, whoſe authority _ 
Was great in the church, and abſolute with him, had - 
treated of that very caſe, and had expreſsly declared 
gainſt the lawfulneſs of ſuch marriages . he 
prohibitions, ſaid Thomas, contained in Leviticus, 
nd; among the reſt that of marrying, a brocher's 
widow, are moral, eternal, and founded on a divine. 
ſanQtion ; and though the pope may diſpenſe, With 
bd. ruled. of the church, che Kc eee ee 
ſet afide by, any authority fs, than... chat, which. 
enadted them, The archbiſhop, of Canterbury was 
then applied to: and he Was re ured to. conduls 
his brethren :, All the prelates of England, except 
Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, unanimouſly. declared, 
We b che iG ns 
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Thomas Boleyn, who had been employed 


mother to Anne, was daughter of the duke of Ner- 
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untawfal®: Wolfey alfo fortified 
the king's'Teruples *; "partly with a view of pro- 
moting à total French wick chr emperor, Catherine's 
nephew partly deſtrous of connecting the king 
more eloſely with Francis, by marrying him to the 
dutcheſs of Alencon, ſiſter to chat monirch ; and 
thaps, too, ſomewfiat diſguſted with the queen 
If, ho had reproved Hm for certaim frecdoms 
unbefitting his character and'ſtation®. But Henry 
was carried forward; though chaps not at firſt ex- 
cited, by a motive more forelble thun even che fug- 
geſtions of that Favourite, 096 00 © 
ANNE Boleyn, who lately appearet ar cover; had 
a 7 ae = honour! tothe queen; and 
dee ities: of being ſeen by 
Hee] and' — — wirk Hint me Rad ae. 
quired: am entite aſtendant” over his affbckions. This 
young lady, whoſe grandeur and mistörtunes have 
rendered her ſd celebrated,” e 
90 
king in ſeveral embaſſies, and who was allied te ar 
che principal nobiftry in the Kingtlotm His wie; 


folle; his Own mother was daughter of che Ear of 


Ormond; Rör0gkanfather fr Geoff eley wind- 


had been mayor of London, had ef . on 


thecdaughters and co-heirs of lord Haſtings . Anne 
- herſelf; though then in very early yoorthy! h 
carried over dq Paris by che king or of 2 — 
princeſs eſpouſed Lewis XII. of Frances and 


the demiſe of chat: monarch and the return f his ie 
D eee 7". chid dame whoſe accom! 
pliſhinents even In her wender e were always 
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ueen of Frunce, ſpouſe to Francis ; and after the 

eath of that princeſs ſhe paſſed into the family of the 
dutcheſs of Alengon, a woman of ſingular merit. 
The exact time when ſhe returned to England is not 
certainly known; but it was after the king had en- 
tertained doubts with regard to the lawfulneſs of his 
noo with Catherine; if the account is to be 
credited which-he himfelf afrerwards gave of that 
tranſaction, '' Henry's ſeraples had made him break 
off all conjugal commerce with the queen; but as 
he (till ſuppotted an intercourſe of civility and friend- 
ſhip with her, he had occaſion, in the frequent vilits 


which he paid her, to obſerve the beauty, the youth, 


the charms of Anne Boleyn. Finding the accom- 
pliſuments of ker mind nowiſe inferior to her exterior 
l he even entertained the deſign of raiſing her to 


1527, 


throne; and was the more confirmed in this reſo= 


jution, when he found that her virtue and modeſty 
prevented all hopes of gratifying his paſſion in any 
other manner. As every motive, therefore, of in- 
clination and poliey, ſeemed thus to concur in 
making the Kkingodeſirous f a divorce from Ca- 
therint and as his preſpect of ſucceſs was in- 
viting he ·aeſolxed to make application to Clement, 
and he ſent K right; c his ſecretary, to Rome for that 
purpoſes ' bstuotfls betl ebnen! 


the pontiſf. he ſreſolveti not to found the application plies to the 


on any general doubts goncerning the papal power to 
permit marriage in the nearer degrees of conſangvi- 
nity q hut only. co inſiſt on particular grounds of nul- 
lity in The Du which Julius hed: 
marriage of: Henry andi Catherine: 


mY 


into any conceffion, or ce u 


fade Faggeſtins;/Hhe hanf ard able 
and. this Pretence 11 he | enomployed where- 
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ever ond pope, had recalled any deed; executed by any 
of his predeceſſors. , But Julius's bull, when ex- 


amined, afforded abundant matter of this kind; 


and any tribunal favourable to Henry needed not 
want 3 ſpecious colour for [gratifying him in his 
applications for a divorce. It was ſaid in the pre- 
amble, that the bull had been granted upon his El. 
citation; though it was known that at chat time he 
was under twelve years of age: It was alſo affirmed, 
as another motive for the bull, that the marriage was 
requiſite, in order to preſerve peace between the two 
n though it is certain that there; was not then 
ground or appearance of quartel between them. 
Thee falſe premiſes in Julius's bull ſeemed to afford 
Clement a ſufficient reaſon or gretenoe far; annulling 


* and granting Henry a mee dar a ſecond 


The pope 
favour- 


- - rniſed to be granted to his maſter *, Soon aſter, the 


marriage | 
By though the — for this Su fan had 
been leſs plaulible, the pope, was in ſuck à ſituation 
that he had the ſtrongeſt motives to embrace every 
opportunity of gratifying, the Engliſh monarch. He 
was then a priſoner in the hands of the emperor, and 
had no hopes of recovering his liberty on a rea- 
ſonable terms, except by the efforts of, the Jeague 
which, Henry had formed with Frangis and the 
Itahan powers, in order to oppoſe the ambition of 
Charles. When the Engliſh ſecretary, thereſore, 
ſolicited him i in private, he received à very ſavour- 


able anſwer; and a diſpenſation was dine — wh 


march of a French army into Italy, under the com- 
mand of Lautrec, obliged the Imperialiſts to reſtore 
Clement to his, liberty ;. and he retired to Orvietto, 
where the ſecretary, with fir, aw rh Caſſali, the 


king's. reſident at Rome, renewed applications 
co hm. ; They ll found him full of high profedioos 
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of friendſhip, gratitude, ' 4 and attachment to the CHAP. 


king; but not ſo prompt in granting his requeſt as 
they expected. The emperor, who had got intel- 
ligence of Henry's application to Rome, Ma ex- 
acted a promiſe from the pope, to take no ſteps in 
the affair before he communicated them to the Im- 
perial miniſters; and Clement, embarraſſed by this 
promiſe, and ſtill more overawed by the emperor's 
— * in Italy, ſeemed willing to poſtpone thoſe 
conceſſions deſired of him by Blenry Importuned, 
however, by the Engliſh Winter he at laſt put 
into their hands a cammiſion to Wolſey, as legate, 
in conjunction with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


7 any other Engliſh prelate, to examine the vali- 


ty of the king's marriage, and of Julius's diſpen- 


: 2 He alſo granted them a proviſional, d;/per- 


ation for the king's marriage with any. other perſon ; 
and” promiſed to iſſue a decretal bull, annulling the 
marriage with 'Catherine. But he repreſented to 


them the dangerous conſequences which muſt enſue 


to him, if "theſe conceſſions ſhould come to the 


emperor's knowledge; ; and he conjured them not to 


publiſh thoſe papers, or make any further uſe of 
them till his affairs were in ſuch a ſituation as to 
ſecure his liberty and independence. And his ſecret 
advice was, whenever they ſhould find the proper 
time for opening the ſcene, that they ſhould preveat 
all oppo fition, by procecding immediately to a 
concluſion, ud h Tien marriage with Cathe- 
rine invalid, and by ry's inſtanf! ply ene 
ſome other perſon. Nor Wd! it be ſo 

he ſaid,” for Hirnfelf to confirm theſe proceedings 
after they w ere palled, as previouny | to render them 
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* ſituation. The Engliſh counſellors conſidered the 


danger of proceeding in the manner pointed out to 
3 Should the” pope refuſe to ratify a deed, 
which he might juſtly call precipitate and irregular, 
and;ſhould he diſavow the advice which he gave in 
fo dandeſtine a manner, the king would find his 
ſecond marriage totally invalidated ;- the children, 
which it might bring him, declared illegitimate; 
and his marriage with Catherine more firmly rivetted 
than ever“. And Henry's apprehenſions of the poſ- 
ſibility, or even probability, of ſuch an event, were 
much confirmed when he reflected on the character 
and ſituation of the ſovereign pontiff. 9255 
- CLEMENT was a prince of excellent judgment, 
whenever his timidity, to which he was extremely 
ſubject, allowed him to make full uſe of thoſe 
talents and that penetration with which he was en- 
dowed*, The captivity and other misfortunes 
which he had undergone, by entering into a league 
againſt Charles, had ſo affected his imagination; 
that he never afterwards exerted himſelf with vigour 
in any public meaſure ; eſpecially if the intereſt or 
inclinations of that potentate ſtood in oppoſition to 
him. The Imperial forces were at that time pow- 
erful in Italy, and might return to the attack of 
Rome, which was ſtill defenceleſs and expoſed to 
the fame calamities with which it had already been 
overwhelmed. And beſides theſe dangers, Clement 
fancied himſelf expoſed to perils, which threatened 
ſtill more immediately his perſon and his dignity. 
* CHaRLEs, apprifed of the timid diſpoſition of the 
holy father, threw out perpetual menaces of ſum- 
moning a general council; which he repreſented. as 
neceſſary to reform the church, and correct thoſe 
enormous abuſes which the ambition and avarice of 
the court of Rome had introduced into every 


* | Burnet, vol. i, p. 5. 1 Father Paul, lid. 0 Guicciardini. 
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branch of eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration. The power 
of the ſovereign pontiff himſelf, he ſaid, required 
hmitation; his conduct called aloud for amend- 
ment; and even his title to the throne which he 
filled might juſtly be called in queſtion. That 
pope had always paſſed for the natural ſon of Julian 
of Medicis, who was of the np, family of 
Florence; and though Leo X. his kinſman had 
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declared him legitimate, upon a pretended promiſe 
of marriage between his father and mother, few 


believed that declaration to be founded on any juſt 
reaſon or authority *. The canon law, indeed, had 
been entirely ſilent with regard to the. promotion 
of baſtards to the papal throne ; but what was ſtill 
dangerous, the people had entertained a. violent 
prepoſſeſſion that this ſtain in the birth of any 


perſon was incompatible with ſo holy an office. 


And in another point, the canon law was expreſs 


and poſitive, that no man guilty of ſimony could 


attain that dignity. : A ſevere bull of Julius II. 
had added new ſanctions to this law, by declaring, 
that a ſimoniacal election could not be rendered 
valid, even by a poſterior conſent of the cardinals. 


But unfortunately Clement had given to cardinal 


Colonna a biller, containing promiſes of advancing 
that cardinal, in caſe he himſelf ſhould attain the 
papal dignity by his - concurrence: And this billet, 
Colonna, who was in entire dependence on the 
emperor, threatened every moment to expoſe to 
public vie ß. Ne Joi nas) 
Wär Charles terrified the pope with theſe 
menaces, he alſo allured him by hopes which were 
no leſs prevalent over his affections. At the time 
when the emperor's forces ſacked Rome, and re- 
duced Clement to captivity, the Florentines, paſſion- 
ate for their ancient liberty, had taken advantage 
of his diſtreſſes, and, revolting againſt the family of 


r Father Pauls lib. 1. bid. 5 
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Florence, and re-eſtabliſhed the democracy. The 
better to protect themſelves in their freedom, they 
had entered into the alliance with France, England, 
and Venice, againſt the emperor; and Clement 
found, that, by this intereſt, the hands of his con- 
federates were tied from aſſiſting him in the re- 


ſtoration of his family; the event which, of all 


others he moſt paſſionately deſired. The emperor 
alone, he knew, was able to effect this p ſes 


and therefore, whatever profeſſions he made of fide- 


| 10th Feb, 


lity to his allies, he was always, on the leaſt glimpſe 
of hope, ready to embrace every - propoſal of a 
cordial reconciliation with that monarch *. 

Trxsz views and interefts of the pope were well 
known in England; and as the oppoſition of the 
emperor to Henry's divorce was foreſeen, both on 
account of the honour and intereſts of Catherine his 
aunt, and the obvious motive of diſtreſſing an ene- 
my, it was eſteemed dangerous to take any meaſure 
of conſequence, in expectation of the ſubſequent 
concurrence of a. man of Clement's character, whoſe 
behaviour always contained ſo much duplicity, and 
who was at preſent ſo little at his own diſpoſal. 
The ſafeſt meaſure ſeemed to conſiſt in previouſly 
engaging him ſo far, that he could not afterwards 
recede, and in making uſe of his preſent ambiguity 
and uncertainty, to extort the molt important con- 
ceſſions from him. For this purpoſe, Stephen 
Gardiner, the cardinal's ſecretary, and Edward Fox, 
the king's almoner, were diſpatched to Rome, and 
were ordered to folicit a commiſſion from the pope, 
of ſuch a nature as would oblige him to confirm the 


| ſentence of the commiſſioners, whatever it ſhould 


be, and diſable him on any account to recal the 


commiſſion, or evoke the cauſe to Rome. 


: w Father Paul. n Lord Herbert. Burnet, vol. i. p. 29. 
in the collect. Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 28. Strype, vol. i. p. 93. 
with App. Ne 23, 24, &c. | 
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Bur the ſame reaſons which made the king ſo 
deſirous of obtaining this conceſſion, confirmed the 
pe in the reſolution of refuſing it: He was ſtill 


determined to keep the door open for an agreement 7" 


with the emperor ; and he made no ſcruple of ſacri- 
ficing all' other conſiderations to a point which he 
deemed the moſt eſſential and important to his own 
ſecurity, and to the greatneſs of his family. He 
granted, therefore, a new commiſſion, in which 
cardinal Campeggio was joined to Wolley, for the 
trial of the king's marriage; but he could not be 
prevailed on to inſert the clauſe deſired of him, 
And though he put into Gardiner's hand a letter, 
promiſing not to recal the preſent commiſſion; this 
omiſe was found, on examination, to be couched 
in ſuch ambiguous terms as left him ſtill the power, 
whenever he pleaſed, of departing from it*. 
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ambigu- 
ous con- 
duct. 


Caurzccio lay under ſame obligations to the 


king; but his dependence on the Pope pe was ſo much 
greater, that he conformed himſelf entirely to the 
views of the latter; and though he received his 
commiſſion in April, he delayed his departure under 
ſo many pretences that it was October before he 
arrived in England. The firſt ſtep which he took 
was to exhort the king to deſiſt from the proſecu- 
tion of his divorce; and finding that this counſel 


gave offence, he ſaid, that his intention was alſo to 


exhort the queen to take the vows in a convent, 
and that he thought it his duty previouſly to at- 
tempt an amicable compoſure of all differences !. 
The more to pacify the king, he ſhewed to him, as 

alſo to the cardinal, the decretal bull, annulling the 
former marriage with Catherine ; but no intreaties 
could prevail on him to make any other of the 
king's council privy to the ſecret i. In order to 
atone in ſome degree for this obſtinacy, he expreſſed 
to the king and the cardinal, the popè's great deſire 
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CHAP. of ſatisfying them in every reaſonable demand; and 


in particular, he ſhowed, that their requeſt for ſup- 
preſſing ſome more monaſteries, and converting 


them into cathedrals and epiſcopal fees, had ob- 


| tained the conſent of his holineſ8*. 
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Txzsz ambiguous circumſtances in the behaviour 
of the pope and the legate, kept the court of Eng- 
land in ſuſpenſe, and determined the king to wait 
with patience the iſſue of fuch uncertain councils. 


Fortune, meanwhile, ſeemed to promife him a 
more ſure and expeditious way of extricating himſelf 


from his preſent difficulties. Clement was ſeized 
with a dangerous illneſs; and the intrigues for elect- 
ing his ſucceſſor began already to take place among 
the cardinals. Wolkey, in particular, ſupported by 
the intereſt of England and of France, entertained . 
hopes of mounting the throne of St. Peter*; and 
it appears, that if a vacancy had then happened, 


there was a probability of his reaching that ſummit 


- 
— 


of his ambition. But the pope recovered, though 
after ſeveral relapſes; and he returned to the ſame 
train of falſe and deceitful polities, by which he had 


hitherto amuſed the court of England. He ſtill 


flattered Henry with profeſſions of the moſt cordial 
attachment, and promiſed him a fudden and favour- 
able iſſue to his proceſs: He ſtill continued his 
ſecret negotiations with Charles, and perſevered 
in the reſolution of ſacrificing all his promiſes, and 
all the intereſts of the Romiſh religion, to, the ela- 
vation of his family. Campeggio, who was per- 
fectly acquainted with his views and intentions, 
protracted the deciſion by the moſt artful delays; 
and gave Clement full leiſure to adjuſt all the terms 
of his treaty with the emperor. 


Tax emperor, acquainted with the king's ex- 
treme earneſtneſs in this affair, was determined that 
he ſhould obtain ſucceſs by no other means than by 


r Rymer, vol. xiv. p. 270. Strype, vol. i. p. 110, 111. Ape 
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the ſuperior force of Spain, the tottering ſtate of 
the French monarchy. - He willingly hearkened, 
therefore, to the applications of Catherine, his aunt; 
and promiſing her his utmoſt protection, exhorted 
her never to yield to the malice and perſecutions of 
her enemies. The queen herſelf was naturally of a 
firm and reſolute temper; and was. engaged by 
every motive to perſevere in proteſting againſt the 
injuſtice to which ſhe thought herſelf expoſed. The 
imputation of inceſt, which was thrown upon her 
marriage with Henry, ſtruck her with the higheſt 
indignation: The illegitimacy of her daughter, 
which ſeemed a neceſſary conſequence, gave her the 

moft juſt concern: The reluctance of yielding to 
a a rival, who, ſhe believed, had ſupplanted her in 
the king's affections, was a very natural motive. 
Actuated by all theſe conſiderations, ſhe never 
ceaſed ſoliciting her nephew's aſſiſtance, and ear- 
neſtly intreating an evocation of the cauſe to Rome, 
| Where alone ſhe thought ſhe could expect Juſtice, 
And the emperor, in all his- negotiations with the 
pope, made the recall of the commiſſion which Cam- 
peggio and Wolſey exerciſed in England a funda- 
mental article *. 73 

THz two legates, meanwhile, opened their court 
at London, and cited the king and queen to appear 
before it. They both preſented themſelves; and the 
king. anſwered to his name when called : But the 
queen, inſtead of anſwering to hers, roſe from her 
ſeat, and throwing herſelf at the king's feet, made 
a very pathetic harangue, which her virtue, her 
dignity, and her misfortunes rendered the more 
affecting. She told him that ſhe was a ſtranger in 
his dominions, without protection, without council, 


without aſſiſtance ; expoſed to all the injuſtice which 
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her enemies were pleaſed to impoſe upon her: That 
ſhe had quitted her native country without other 


reſource than her connexions with him and his fa- 
mily, and had expected that, inſtead of ſuffering 


thence any violence or iniquity, ſhe was affured in 
them of a ſafeguard againſt every misfortune : That 


ſhe had been his wife during twenty years, and 
would here appeal to himſelf, whether her affec- 
tionate ſubmiſſion to his will had not merited better 
treatment, than to be thus, after ſo long a time, 
thrown from him with ſo much indignity: That 
ſhe was conſcious—he himſelf was afſured—that 
her virgin honour was yet unſtained, when he re- 
ceived her into his bed, and that her connexions 


with his brother had been carried no farther than 


the ceremony of marriage: That their parents, the 
kings of England and Spain, were elteemed the 
wiſeſt princes of their time, and had undoubtedly 


acted by the beſt advice, when they formed the 


agreement for that marriage, Which was now repre- 


ſented as fo criminal and unnatural : And that ſhe 


acquieſced in their judgment, and would not ſubmit . 


her cauſe to be tried by a court, whoſe dependance 


ſhe roſe, and making the king a low reverence, ſne 


on her enemies was too viſible, eyer to allow her 
any hopes of obtaining from them an equitable or 
impartial deciſion". Having ſpoken theſe words, 


departed from the court, and never would again ap- 


ar in it. | | 
" AFTER her departure, the king did her the juſ- 


tice to acknowledge, that ſhe had ever been a duti- 


ful and affectionate wife, and that the whole tenour 
of her' behaviour had been conformable to the 


ſtricteſt rules of probity and honour. He only in- 


ſiſted on his own ſcruples with regard to the law- 


fulneſs of their marriage; and he explained the 


grigin, the progreſs, and the foundation of thoſe 


v Burnet, vol. i, p. 73. Hall. Stowe, p. $43- 
| | doubts, 
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HENRY VII: 
doubts, by which he had been ſo long and ſo vio- 


lently agitated. - He acquitted cardinal Wolſey 


from having any hand in encouraging his ſcruples; 
and he craved a ſentence of the court agreeable to 
the juſtice of his cauſe. | * 


Tux legates, after citing the queen anew, de- 


clared her contumacious, notwithſtanding her appeal 
to Rome; and then' proceeded to the examination 
of the cauſe. The firſt point which came before 
them was the proof of prince Arthur's conſummation 
of his marriage with Catherine; and it muſt be 
confeſſed, that no ſtronger arguments could rea- 
ſonably be expected of ſuch a fact after fo long an 
interval. The age of the prince, who had paſſed 


his fifteenth year, the good ſtate of his health, the 
long time that he had cohabited with his conſort, 


many of his expreſſions to that very purpoſe; all 
theſe circumſtances form a. violent preſumption in 


favour of the king's aſſertion“. Henry himſelf, 


after his brother's death, was not allowed for ſome 
time to bear the title of prince of Wales, in expect- 
ation of her pregnancy : The Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
in order the better to enſure poſſeſſion of her jointure, 
had ſent over to Spain proofs of the conſummation of 
her marriage *: Julius's bull itfelf was founded on the 
ſuppoſition that Arthur had perhaps had knowledge 
of the princeſs: In the very treaty, fixing Henry's 
marriage, the conſummation of the former marriag 

with prince Arthur is acknowledged on both ſides”. 
Theſe particulars were all laid before the court; 
accompanied with many reaſonings concerning the 
extent of the pope's authority, and againſt his power 
of granting a diſpenſation to marry within the pro- 
hibited degrees. Campeggio heard theſe doctrines 
with great impatience; and, notwithſtanding his 
reſolution to protratt the cauſe, he was often 


Herbert. * Butnet, vol. ii, p. 35. 
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to interrupt and ſilence the king's counſel, 
when they inſiſted on ſuch . dif: nm wm, 
The trial was ſpun out till the 23d + gr July; and 
Campeggio chiefly took on him the part of con- 
ducting it. Wolſey, though the elder cardinal, 
permitted him to act as preſident of the court; be- 
cauſe it was thought that a trial managed by an 
Italian cardinal would -carry the appearance of 
greater candour and impartiality, than if the king's 
own miniſter and favourite had preſided in it. The 
buſineſs now ſeemed to be drawing near to a period; | 


and the king was every day in expectation of a ſen- 


- The cauſe 


evoked ta 
Rome. 


tence in his favour; when, to his great furprile, 


Campeggio, on a ſudden, without any warning, and 
upon very frivolous pretences *, prorogued the 
court till the firſt of October. The evocation, 
which came a few days after from Rome, put an 
end to all the hopes of ſucceſs which the king had 
ſo long and ſo anxiouſly cheriſhed *. 

Donkix the time that the trial was carried on 
before the legates at London, the emperor had, by 
his miniſters, earneſtly ſolicited Clement to evoke 
the cauſe ; and had employed every topic of hope 


or terror which could operate either on the ambi- 


tion or timidity of the pontiff. The Engliſh am- 


baſſadors, on the other hand, in conjunction with 
the.French, had been no leſs earneſt in their appli- 
cations, that the legates ſhould be allowed to finiſh 
the trial; but though they employed the ſame en- 
gines of promiſes and menaces, the motives which 


they could ſet before the pope were not ſo urgent 
or_immediate as thoſe vile were held up to him 


by the emperor *. The dread of loſing England, 


and of fortifying the Lutherans by ſo conſiderable 


an acceſſion, made ſmall impreſſion on Clement's 


mind, in comparyon of the anxiety for his perſonal 


54M Burnet, vol. i. p. 26, 77. o en pe 254. 
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ſafety, and the fond defire of reſtoring the Medicis o Rr. 


to their dominion in Florence. As ſoon, therefore, 
as he had adjuſted all terms with the emperor, he 
laid hold of the pretence of juſtice, which required 
him, as he aſſerted, to pay regard to the queen's 
appeal ; and ſuſpending the commiſſion of the le- 

tes, he adjourned the cauſe to his own perſonal 
judgment at Rome. Campeggio had, before-hand, 


received private orders delivered by Campana to 


burn the decretal bull with which he was entruſted. - 

Worsty had long foreſeen this meaſure as the 
ſure forerunner of his ruin. Though he had at firſt 
deſired that the king ſhould rather marry a French 
princeſs than Anne Boleyn, he had employed him- 


ſelf with the utmoſt aſſiduity and earneſtneſs to 


bring the affair to a happy iſſue ©: He was not, 
therefore, to be blamed for the unproſperous event 
which Clement's partiality had produced. But he 
had ſufficient experience of the extreme ardour and 
impatience of Henry's temper, who could bear no 
contradiction, and who was wont, without examina- 
tion or diſtinction, to make his miniſters anſwerable 


for the ſucceſs of thoſe tranſactions with which they . 


were entruſted. Anne Boleyn alſo, who was pre- 
poſſeſſed againſt him, had imputed to him the 


failure of her hopes; and as ſhe was newly returned 


to court, whence ſhe had been removed from a 
regard to decency during the trial before the legates, 
' ſhe had naturally acquired: an additional influence 


on Henry, and ſhe ſerved much to fortify his pre- 


judices againſt the cardinal *. Even the queen and 
her partiſans, judging of Wolſey by the part which 
he had openly acted, had expreſſed great animoſity 
againſt him; and the moſt 3 factions ſeemed 
now to combine in the ruin of this 3 miniſter. 
The high opinion itſelf, which Henry had enter- 
tained of the cardinal's capacity, tended to haſten 
e Collier, vol. ii. p. 48. t I. i. 0 
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that miniſter" s undertakings, not to ill fortune, or 
to miſtake, but to the malignity or infidelity of his 
intentions. The blow, however, fell not inſtantly 
on his head. The king, who probably could not 
juſtify by any good reaſon his alienation from his 
ancient fayourite, ſeems to have remained ſome 
time in ſuſpenſe; and he received him, if not with 
all his former kindneſs, at leaſt with the appearance 


Wh, of truſt and regard, 
Wolſey's 


Bur conſtant experience evinces how rarely a 
high confidence and affection receives the leaſt di- 
minution, without ſinking into abſolute indifference, 
or even running into the oppoſite extreme. The 


king now determined to bring on the ruin of the 


8 x8th Oct. 


cardinal with a motion almoſt: as precipitate as he 
had formerly employed in his elevation. The 
dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were ſent to require 
the great ſeal from him; and on his ſcrupling to de- 
liver it“ without a more expreſs warrant, Henry 
wrote him a-letter, upon which it was ſurrendered, 
and it was delivered by the king to fir Thomas 
More, a man who, beſides the ornaments of an 
elegant literature, poſſeſſed the higheſt virtue, in- 
tegrity, and capacity. 

Wousey was ordered to depart from York-Place, 
a palace which he had' built in London, and which, 
though it really belonged: to the ſee of York, was 
ſeized by Henry, and became afterwards the reſi- 
dence of the kings of England, by the title af 
Whitehall. All his furniture and plate were alſo 
ſeized: Their riches and ſplendour befitted rather a 


royal than a private fortune. The walk of his pa- 


lace were covered with cloth of gold, or cloth of 
filvex: He had a cupboard of plate of maſſy gold: 

There were found a thouſand pieces of fine holland 
belonging to him. The reſt of his riches and fux- 


9 Cavendiſh, P- 1. 
niture 
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niture was in proportion; and his opulence was, 
probably, no ſmall inducement to this violent per- 
ſecution againſt him. 
Tux cardinal was ordered to retire to Aſher, a 


country ſeat which he poſſeſſed near Hampton- 
Court. The world that had paid him ſuch abject 


court during his proſperity, now entirely deſerted 


him on this fatal reverſe of all his fortunes, He 
himſelf was much dejefted with the change; and 
from the ſame turn of mind which had made him 
be ſo vainly elated with his grandeur, he felt the 
ſtroke of adverſity with double rigourf'. The 
ſmalleſt appearance of his return to favour threw 
him into tranſports of joy unbecoming a man. 


The king had ſeemed willing, during ſome time, 


to intermit the blows which overwhelmed him. He 
granted him his protection, and left him in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the ſees of Vork and Wincheſter. He even 


ſent him a gracious meſſage accompanied with a 


ring, as a teſtimony of his affection. Wolſey, who 
was on horſeback when the meſſenger met him, 
immediately alighted ; and throwing himſelf on his 
knees in the mire, received, in that humble atti- 
tude, theſe marks of his majeſty's gracious diſpoſi- 
tion towards him ®, | | 

Bur his enemies, who dreaded his return to 


court, never ceaſed plying the king with accounts 


of his ſeveral offences; and Anne Boleyn, in par- 
ticular, contributed her endeavours in conjunction 
with her uncle the duke of Norfolk, to exclude 
him from all hopes of ever being reinſtated in his 
former authority. He diſmiſſed, therefore, his 
numerous retinue ; and as he was a kind and bene- 
ficent maſter, the ſeparation paſſed not without a 


Plentiful effuſion of tears on both ſides*. The 
King's heart, notwithſtanding ſome gleams of kind- 
neſs, ſeemed now totally hardened againſt his old 


f Strype vol. i. p. 114, 115. App. Ne 31, &c. 
5 Stowe, P+ 547» K Cavendiſh, Stowe, p. 549» 
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* 1 favourite. He ordered him to be indicted in the 
Star Chamber, where a ſentence was paſſed againſt 
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him. And, not content with this ſeverity, he aban- 
doned him to all the rigour of the parliament, which 
now, after. a long interval, was again aſſembled. 
The houſe of lords voted a long charge againſt 
Wolſey, conſiſting of forty-four articles; and ac- 
companied it with an application to the king for his 
puniſhment, and his removal from all authority. 
Little oppoſition was made to this charge in the 
upper houſe: No evidence of any part of it was ſo 
much as called for; and as it chiefly conſiſts of ge- 


neral accuſations, it was ſcarcely ſuſceptible of any. 
The articles were ſent down to the houſe of com- 


mons ; where Thomas Cromwel, formerly a fervant 


of the cardinal's, and who had been raiſed by him 
from a very low ſtation, defended his unfortunate 
patron with- ſuch ſpirit, generoſity, and courage, as 


acquired him great honour, and laid the foundation 
— that favour which he afterwards enjoyed with the 
ng. * ä . : 
. Worsxy's enemies finding that either his inno- 
cence or his caution prevented them from having 
any juſt ground of accuſing him, had recourſe to a 
very extraordinary expedient. An indictment was 
laid againſt him; that, contrary to a ſtatute of 
Richard II. commonly called the ſtatute of pro- 


viſors, he had procured bulls from Rome, particu- 


larly one inveſting him with the legantine power, 
which he had exerciſed with very extenſive autho- 


rity. He confeſſed the indictment, pleaded igno- 


rance of the ſtatute, and threw himſelf on the king's 
mercy. He was, perhaps, wichin reach of łhe law,; 
but beſides that this ſtatute had fallen into diſuſe, 
nothing could be more rigorous and ſevere,” than to 


impute to him as a crime what he had openly; dur- 


ing the courſe of ſo many years, praCtiſed-with the 

conſent and approbation of the King, and the ac- 
18 1 ee note [C] at the end of the volume, e. 
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quieſcence of the parliament and kingdom: Not 
to mention what he always aſſerted *, and what we 


can ſcarcely doubt of, that he had obtained the 
royal licence in the moſt formal manner, which, had 


have pleaded in his own defence before the judges. 
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he not been apprehenſive of the dangers attending 
any oppoſition to Henry's lawleſs will, he might 


Sentence, however, was 12 againſt him, 


« That he was out of the king's protection; his 
« lands and goods forfeited; and that his perſon 
« might be committed to cuſtody.” But this pro- 
ſecution of Wolſey was carried no farther. Henry 
even granted him a pardon for all offences; reſtored 
him part of his plate and furniture; and ſtill con- 
tinued from time to time to drop expreſſions of 


favour and compaſſion towards him. 


Tux complaints againſt the uſurpations of the 
eccleſiaſtics had been very ancient in England, as 
well as in moſt other European kingdoms ; and as 
this topic was now become popular every where, it 
had paved the way for the Lutheran tenets, and re- 
conciled the people in ſome meaſure to the frightful 
idea of hereſy and innovation. The commons, find-' 
ing the occaſion favourable, paſſed ſeveral bills 
reſtraining the impoſitions of the clergy ; one for 
the regulating of mortuaries; another againſt the 
exactions for the probates of wills; a third againſt 
non reſidence and pluralities, and againſt church- 


Com- 
mence- 
ment 

of the re- 
formation 
in Eng- 
land. 


men's being farmers of land. But what appeared 


chiefly dangerous to the eccleſiaſtical order, were 


the ſevere invectives thrown out almoſt without op- 
poſition in the houſe againſt the diſſolute lives of 
the prieſts, their ambition, their avarice, and their 
endleſs encroachments on the laity. Lord Herbert * 


has even preſerved the ſpeech of a gentleman of 
TY Cavendiſh, p- 72. . 


1 Theſe exadtious were quite arbitrary, and had riſen to a great 


keight. A member faid in the houſe, that a thouſand marks had 
been exacted from him on that account. Hall, fol. 288. Strype, 
vol. i. p. 73. 223. ebe 
Gray's- 
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0 It AP. Gray 's-Inn, which is of a ſingular nature, and con- 


tains ſuch topics as we ſhould little expect to meet 
with during that period. The member inſiſts upon 
the vaſt variety of theological opinions which pre- 
vailed in different nations and ages; the endleſs 
inextricable controverſies maintained by the ſeveral 
ſets ; the impoſſibility that any man, much leſs the 
people, could ever know, much leſs examine, the 
tenets and principles of every ſect; the neceſſity of 
ignorance, and a ſuſpenſe of judgment with regard 
to all thoſe objects of diſpute : And upon the whole 
he infers, that the only religion obligatory on man- 
kind is the belief of one ſupreme Being, the author 
of nature; and the neceſſity of good morals, in 
order to obtain his favour and protection. Such 
ſentiments would be deemed latitudinarian, even in 
our time, ,and would not he advanced without ſome 
precaution in a public aſſembly, But though the 
firſt broaching of religious controverſy might encou- 
rage the ſceptical turn in a few perſons of a ſtudious 
diſpoſition ; the zeal with which men ſoon after at- 
tached themſelves to their ſeveral parties, ſerved 
effectually to baniſh for a long time all ſuch ob- 
noxious liberties. 

Tux bills for regulating the clergy met with ſome 
oppoſition in the houſe of lords. Biſhop Fiſher, in 
particular, imputed theſe meaſures of the commons 


. to their want of faith; and to a formed deſign de- 


rived from heretical and. Lutheran principles, of 
robbing the church of her patrimony, and over- 
turning the national religion. The duke of Nor- 
folk reproved the prelate in ſevere and even ſome- 
what indecent terms. He told him that the greateſt 
clerks were not always the wiſeſt men. But Fiſher 
replied, that he did not remember any fools, in his 
time who had proved great clerks. The exceptions 
taken at the biſhop of Rocheſter's ſpeech ſtop 
not there. The commons, by the mouth- of. fir 
Thomas Audley, their ſpeaker, made complaints 
o 
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and the biſhop was obliged to put a more favourable _— 
conſtruction on his words *. | E gg — 


HENRY was not diſpleaſed that the court of Rome 
and the clergy ſhould be ſenſible that they were en- 
tirely — — on him, and that his parliament, if 
he were willing to ſecond their inclinations, was ſuf- 
ficiently diſpoſed to reduce the power and privileges 
of the eccleſiaſtics. The commons gratified the 
king in another particular of moment : They granted 
him a diſcharge of all thoſe debts which he had con- 
tracted ſince the beginning of his * . and they 
grounded this bill, which occaſioned many com- 
| plaints, on a pretence of the king's great care of the 
: nation, and of his regularly employing all the mo- 
| - ney which he had borrowed in the public ſervice. 
| 


Moſt of the king's creditors conſiſted of friends to 
the cardinal, who had been engaged by their patron 
to contribute to the ſupply of Henry's neceſſities ; 
; and the preſent courtiers were well pleaſed to take the 
opportunity of mulcting them. Several alſo ap- 
| proved of an expedient which they hoped would ever 
after diſcredit a method of ſupply ſo irregular and fo 
unparhamentary. * 
: Tu domeſtic tranſactions of England were at Foreign 
| | preſent ſo intereſting to the king, that they chiefly rs. 
| engaged his attention ; and he regarded foreign affairs 
| only in ſubordination to them. He had declared war 
againſt the emperor; but the mutual advantages 
reaped by the commerce between England and the 
Netherlands, had engaged him to ſtipulate a neu- 
X trality with thoſe provinces; and except by money 
; contributed to the Italian wars, he had in effect 
exerciſed” no hoſtility againſt any of the Imperial 
dominions. A general peace was this ſummer eſta- 


* parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. iii. p. 59. Burnet, vol. ii. p- 82. 
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+ bliſhed in Europe. Margaret of Auſtria and Louiſa 
of Savoy met at Cambray, and ſettled the terms of 


1529. pacification between the French king and the em- 


peror. Charles accepted of "two: millions of .crowns 
in lieu of Burgundy: and he delivered up the two 
princes of France; whom he had retained as hoſtages. 
Henry was on this occaſion ſo generous to his friend 
-and ally Francis, that he ſent him an acquittal of 
near 600,000 crowns which that prince owed: him. 
Francis's Italian confederates were not ſo well ſatiſ- 
fied as the King with the peace of Cambray: They 
were almoſt wholly abandoned to the will of the em- 
eror; and ſeemed to have no means of ſecurity left 
this equity and moderation. Florence, aſter a 
brave reſiſtance, was ſubdued by the Imperial arms, 
and finally delivered over to the dominion of the fa- 
mily of Medicis. The Venetians were better treated; 
they were only obliged: to relinquiſh ſome acquiſi- 
tions which they had made on the coaſt of Naples. 
Even Francis Sforza obtained the inveſtiture of 
Milan, and was pardoned for all paſt offences. The 
emperor in perſon paſſed into Italy with a magni- 
ficent: train, and received the Imperial crown from 
the hands of the pope at Bologna. He was but 
twentyrnine years of age; and having already by his 
vigour and capacity ſucceeded in every enterpriſe, 
anch reduced to captivity the two greateſt potentates 
im Europe, the one ſpiritual the other temporal, he 
attracted the eyes of all men; and many prognbſti- 
cations were formed of his growing empire. Ng 
u though Charles ſeemed to be proſperous on 
every ſide, and though the conqueſt of Mexico and 
Peru now began to prevent that ſcarcity af money 
under which he had hitherto laboured, he found 
himſelf chreatened with difficulties in Germany; and 
his deſire: of ſurinbunting them was the chief cauſe 
of his granting ſuch moderate conditions to the 

Italian powers. Sultan Solyman, che greateſt oy: 
; . ; mon 
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moſt accompliſhed prince that ever ſat on the Otto- 
man throne, had almoſt entirely ſubdued Hungary, 
had beſieged Vienna, and though repulſed, ſtill 
menaced the hereditary dominions of the houſe of 
Auſtria with conqueſt and ſubjection. The Lu- 
theran princes of the empire, finding that liberty of 
conſcience was denied them, had combined in a 
ue for their own defence at Smalcalde; and be- 
cauſe they proteſted againſt the votes paſſed in the 
Imperial diet, they thenceforth received the appella- 
tion of proteſtauts. Charles had undertaken to re- 
duce them to obedience; and on pretence of ſecuring 
the purity of religion, he had laid a ſcheme for 
aggrandiſing his own family, by extending its domi- 
nion over all Germany. | . 
Tus friendſhip of Henry was one material cir- 


cumſtance yet wanting to Charles, in order to enſure 


ſucceſs in his ambitious enterpriſes; and the * 
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was ſufficiently appriſed, that the concurrence of 


that prince would at once remove all the difficulties 
which lay in the way of his divorce; that point 
which had long been the object of his moſt earneſt 
wiſhes. But beſides that the intereſts of his king- 
dom ſeemed to require an alliance with France, his 
haughty ſpirit could not ſubmit to a friendſhip im- 
poſed on him by conſtraint; and as he had ever 


been accuſtomed to receive courtſhip, deference, ' 


and folicitation from the greateft potentates, he 
could ill. brook that dependance'to which this un- 
happy affair ſeemed to have reduced him. Amidſt 
the anxieties with which he was agitated, he was 
often tempred to break off all connexions with the 


court of Rome; and though he had been educated 


in a ſuperſtitious reverence to papal authority, it is 
likely that his perſonal experience of the duplicity 
and ſelfiſh politics of Clement had ſerved much to 
open his eyes in that particular. He found his 
prerogative firmly eſtabliſhed at home: He ge 
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CHAP- that his people e Sf ſped diſguſted with 
clerical uſurpations, to reduce the 

1529. E and q Piles of 1 he ec 9000 alte Lorder : He 
; new that they had cordially Gy part with him in 
his proſecution, o the art pe: highly refented 

the unworthy treatment which, after ſo many ſer- 

| vices and ſuch. devoted attachment, he had received 

rom the court of Rome. Anne Boleyn alſo could 

not fail to uſe 500 hex eo, and Lempley . in- 


ff o a * ks ba 9 great innova- 
5 3h © 75 dr ea ded the reproach of hereſy: He ab- 


horted all connexions with the Lutherans, the chief 
pponents of the papal power; And having. once 
exerted. himſelf with 75 applauſe, as he imagined, 
in. cn n if of b omiſh Saanen. Th: was 
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hh uni- homas mY Cranmer, fell us College 

verſities in Cambrid NN inf man remar . 2 w chat; uni: 

about the Ker, fo Kar and A vl mor S for the gan- 

king's dour ar an Gabe nels, OL, f. his temper. 9 He; fell 

— one. 0 by 15 ent into company with Gardi- 
gel FE 1 5 Hate 31 ee ee 
57 K the.d tyorce became 

che ſuby 1 55 er e obſe aleryed.. that, che | 


e Adiett b way 4 eich 5 to quiet } enry s conſcience, « or 
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extort the pope's conſent, would be to conſult all C 5 12 * 

the univerſities of Europe With regard to this contro- 

verted point: If they agreed to'apptove of the king's 119. 

marriage with Cathilhe! his remotſes would natu- 
| rally ceaſe; if they condemned it, the pope would 
| find it difficult to reſiſt the ſolicitations of ſo great a 
8 monarch, ſeconded by the opinion of all the learned 
men in Chriſtendom ®. When the king was in- 
formed of the propoſal, he was delighted with it; 
and ſwore, with more alacrity than delicacy, that 
Cranmer had got the right ſow by the ear: He ſent 
for that divine; entered into converſation with him; 
conceived a high opinion of his virtue and under- 
ſtanding ; engaged him to write in defence of the 
divorce; and immediately, in ptoſecution of the 
ſcheme propoſed. employed his agents'to collect the 
judgments of all the univerſities in Europe. 

Hp the queſtion of Henry's marriage with Ca- 
therine' been exartiined' by the principles of ſound 
philoſophy, Eger from ſuperſtition, it ſeemed 
not Hable to much difficulty, The natural reaſon 
why marriages in certain 11 15 is prohibited by the 
civil Jaws,” and condemned by the mo al ſentiments 
of all nations, is derived from men's care to reſerve 

purit of manners; while they reflect, that if, a com- 
merce of love were authoriſed between near relations, 
the frequent opportunities of intimate *conyerſation, 
eſpecially during early youth, would introduce an 
univerſal diſſoluteneſs and — 5 But as the 
cultoths of countries vary conſiderably, 'and open an 
intetcourſe more or leſs reftrained between Arent 
families, or between the ſeveral members of theſame 
family, we find that the moral ptecept, varying with 
its eavle, is ſuſceptible, wit without a inconvenience, 
of very different latitude in the feveril ages and na- 
tions of the world. The extreme delicacy of the 
Greeks permit de onmwr3tion between perſons 
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of different ſexes, except where they lived under the 
ſame roof; and even the apartments of a ſtep- mo- 
ther and her daughters were almoſt as much ſhut 
up againſt viſits from the huſband's ſons, as againſt 
thoſe from any ſtranger or more diſtant relation: 
Hence, in that nation it was lawful for a man to 


marry not only his niece, but his half-ſiſter by the 


father: A liberty unknown to the Romans and other 
nations, where a more open intercourſe was au- 
thoriſed between the ſexes, Reaſoning from this 


principle it would appear, that the ordinary com- 


merce of life among great princes 1s ſo obſtructed 
by ceremony and numerous. attendants, that no ill 
conſequence would refult among them from m 


ing a brother's widow; eſpecially if the diſpenſation 


of the ſupreme prieſt be previouſly required, in order 
to juſtify what may in common caſes be condemned, 
and to. hinder the precedent. from becoming too 
common and familiar, And as. ftrong motives of 


public intereſt and tranquillity may frequently re- 


quire ſuch alliances between the foreign families, 
there is the leſs reaſon for extending towards them 
the full rigour of the rule whith has place among 
individuals 2. | 

Bur, in oppoſition to- theſe confoqs, and many 
more which might be collected, Henry had cuſtom 
and precedent on his ſide ; the principle by which 
men are almoſt wholly governed in their actions and 
opinions. The marrying of a brother's widow was 
ſo unuſual, that no other inſtance of it could be found 


in any hiſtory or record of any Chriſtian nation; and 


though the popes were accuſtomed to diſpenſe with 


more eſſential precepts of morality, and even per- 


mitted marriages within other prohibited degrees, 


" ſuch as thoſe of uncle and niece, the imaginations 


of men were not yet reconciled to this particular 
exerciſe of his authority. Several univerſities of 
Europe, | therefore, without heſitation, as well as with- 


q See note (PJ s at the end of the volume, 
out 
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out intereſt or reward *, gave verdict in the king's 


favour ; not only thoſe of France, Paris, Orleans, 
Bourges, Lolouſe, Angiers, which might be ſup- 
poſed to lie under the influence of their ptince, ally 
to Henry ; but alſo thoſe of Italy; Venice, Ferrara, 
Padua; even Bologna itſelf, though under the im- 
mediate juriſdiction of Clement. Oxford alone *, 
and Cambridge, made ſome difficulty; becauſe 
theſe univerſities, alarmed at the progreſs of Luther- 
aniſm, and dreading a defection from the holy ſee, 
ſerupled to give their ſanction to meaſures: whoſe 
conſequences they feared would prove fatal to the 
ancient religion. Their opinion, however, con- 
formable to that of the other univerſities of Europe, 
was at laſt obtained; and the king, in order to give 
more weight to all theſe authorities, engaged his no- 
bility to write a letter to the pope, recommending 
his cauſe to the holy father, and threatening him 
with the moſt dangerous conſequences in caſe of a 
denial of juſtice *. The convocations too, both of 
Canterbury and York, pronounced the king's mar- 
riage invalid, irregular, and contrary to the law of 
God, with which no human power had authority to 
diſpenſe”, But Clement, lying ſtill under the in- 
fluence of the emperor, continued to ſummon the 
king to appear, either by himſelf or proxy, before 
his tribunal at Rome; and the king, who knew that 
he could expect no fair trial there, refuſed to ſubmit 
to ſuch a condition, and would not even admit of 
any Citation, which he regarded as a high, inſult, 


and a violation of his royal prerogative. The fa- 
ther of Anne Boleyn, created earl of Wiltſhire, car- 
tied to the pope the king's reaſons for not appearing 


by proxy; and,; as the firſt inſtance of * 
from England, refuſed to kiſs his holineſs's foot, 
Bilge 205 ein tee 90071 10 Birla trk » wh 
Herbert. Burnet. Wood; Hiſt. aud Ant. Ox. lib, i. 8. 225. 
t Burnet,; vol, 1. p. 6. ; 4 Rymer, vol. xiv. P+ 405 urnet, 
vol. i. P. 93* _ 15 Ry mer, vol. xiv. p. 454. 472+ 
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which he very graciouſly held out to lim for chat 


n ee purpoſe . 


Tus extremities to which Henry was ouſted, 
both againſt the pope and the eccleſiaſtical order, 


were naturally diſagreeable to cardinal Wolſey ; and 


as Henry foreſaw his oppoſition, it is the moſt pro- 
bable reaſon that can be aſſigned for his renewing'the 
arr a againſt his ancient favourite. After 

olſey had remained ſome time at Aſher, he! was 


allowed to remove to Richmond, a palace which he 


had received as a preſent from Henry, in return for 


Nov. 28. 


Hampton- Court: But the courtiers, dreading ſtill 
his vicinity to the king, procured an order for him 
to remove to his ſee of Vork. The cardinal knew 
it was in vain to reſiſt: He took up his reſidence at 
Cawood in Yorkſhire, where he rendered himſelf 
extremely popular in the neighbourhood by his 
affability and hoſpitality ? ; but he was not allowed 
to remain long unmoleſted in this retreat. The earl 


of Northumberland received orders, without regard 


to Wolſey's eccleſiaſtical character, to arreſt him for 
high treaſon, and to conduct him to London, in 
order to his trial. The cardinal, partly from the 
fatigues of his journey, partly from the agitation of 


his anxious mind, was ſeized with a diſorder which 


turned into a dyſentery; and he was able, with ſome 
difficulty, to reach Leiceſter- abbey. When the 
abbot and the monks advanced to receive him with 


much reſpect and reverence, he told them that he 


was come to lay his bones among them; and he im- 
mediately took to his bed, whence che never rofe 
more. A little before he expired he addreſſed him- 
ſelf in the following words to ſir William Kingſton, 
conſtable of the Tower, who had him in cuſtody: 
tc ] pray you, have me heartily recommended unto 
« his royal majeſty, and beſeech him on my behalf 


eto call ro: his remembranoe all matters that have 


x Burnet, volt i. p. 94. | * Cavendiſh, Stowe, p. 584. 


« paſſed 
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og 


« paſſed: between us from the beginning, eſpecially 9 P. 


« with regard to his buſineſs with the queen; and 
« then will he know in his Sunicience whether I have 
cc offended him. 

« Hz is a prince of a 3 fd carriage, add hath 
te à princely heart; and rather than he will miſs or 
« want any part of his will he will ne the one 


*« half of his kingdom. 
« ] po aſſure you, that I have * kneeled be- 


1530. 


« fore him, ſometimes three hours together, to per- 
« ſuade him from his will and appetite; but could _ 


« not prevail: Had I but ſerved God as diligently 
« as ] have ſerved the king, he would not have 

« given me oyer in my grey hairs, But this is the 
ce 2 reward that I muſt receive for my indulgent 

« pains and ſtudy, not regarding my ſervice to God, 
e but only to my prince. Therefore let me adviſe 
« you, if you be one of the privy- council, vas by 
« your wiſdom you are fit, take care what you put 
« into the king's head: For you! can never pu it 
te out again 

Tnus died this famous We whole charges 
ſeems to have contained as ſingular à variety as the 
fortune ta which he was expoſed. | The' obſtinacy 
and violence of the king's ' temper may alleviate 
much of the blame which: ſome of his favourite's 
meaſures have undergone; and when we conſider, 
that the ſubſequent part of Henry's reign was much 
more eriminal than that which had been directed by 
Wolſey's counſels, we ſhall be inclined to ſuſpect 
thoſe hiſtorians of partiality, who have endeavoured 
to load the memory of this miniſter with fuch violent 
reproaches. If in foreign eee he ſometimes em- 
ployed his influence over the king for his private 
purpoſes rather than his maſter's ſervice, which he 
men we had ſolely at e ve > mult remember 
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cn — P. that he had in view the papal throne; a dignity 


which, had he attained it, would have enabled him 
to make Henry a ſuitable return for all his favours, 
The cardinal of Amboiſe, whoſe memory is re- 


+ | ſpeed in France, always made this apology for his 


1531. 
16th Jan. 
A parlia- 
ment. 


own conduct, which was in ſome reſpect ſimilar to 
Wolſey's; and we have reaſon to think that Henry 
was well acquainted with the views by which his 


miniſter was influenced, and took a pride in promoting 


them. He much regretted his death, when informed 
of it; and always ſpoke favourably of his memory: 
A proof that humour more than reaſon, or any diſ- 
covery of treachery, had occaſioned the laſt perſecu- 
tions againſt him. | 

Ax ſeſſion of parliament was held, together 
with a convocation ; and the king here gave ſtrong 
proofs of his extenſive authority, as well as of his in- 
tention to turn 1t to the depreſſion of the clergy. As 
an ancient -ſtatute, now almoſt obſolete, had- been 
employed to ruin Wolſey, and render his exerciſe 
of the legantine power criminal, notwithſtanding the 
king's permiſſion; the ſame law was now turned 
againſt the eccleſiaſtics. It was pretended that every 
one who had ſubmitted to the legantine court, that 
is, the whole church, had violated the ſtatute of 
proviſors; and the attorney-general - accordingly 
brought an indictment againſt them. The convo- 


cation knew that it would be in vain to oppoſe rea- 


| fon or equity to the king's arbitrary will, or plead 


that their ruin would have been the certain conſe- 
quence of not ſubmitting to Wolſey's commiſſion, 
which was procured by Henry's conſent, and ſup- 
ported by his authority. They choſe, therefore, to 
throw themſelves on the mercy of their . 
and they agreed to pay 118,840 pounds for a par- 
don ?. A * 55 likewiſe 7 ner from ti 
that the king was the protector and the ſupreme bead 


2 Antiq. Brit. Eccleſ. p. 336. Burnet, vol, i, p. 106, 
„ Hollingſhed, p. 923. | ; 4 | 
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of the church and clergy of England ; though ſome 


| of them had the dexterity to get a clauſe inſerted 


which invalidated the whole ſubmiſſion, and which 
ran in theſe terms, in fo far as is permitted by the 


law of Chriſt. 
Tux commons, finding that a pardon was granted 
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the clergy, began to be apprehenſive for themſelves 


leſt either they ſhould' afterwards be brought into 
trouble on account of their ſubmiſſion to the legan- 
tine Court, or a ſupply in like manner be extorted 


fore petitioned the king to grant a remiſſion to his 
lay ſubjects; but they met with a repulſe. He told 
them, that if he ever choſe to forgive their offence, 
jt would be from his own goodneſs, not from their 
application, leſt he ſhould ſeem to be compelled to 
it. Some time after, when they deſpaired of obtain- 
ing this conceſſion, he was pleaſed to iſſue a pardon 
to the laity; and the commons expreſſed great gra- 
titude for that act of clemency ©. 

By this ſtrict execution of the ſtatute of proviſors, 
a great part of the profit, and ſtill more of the power 
of the court of Rome was cut off; and the con- 


nexions between the pope and the Engliſh clergy 


were in ſome meaſure diſſolved. The next ſeſſion 
found both king and parliament in the ſame diſpo- 
ſitions. An act was paſſed againſt levying the an- 


nates or firſt fruits“; being a year's rent of all the 


biſhoprics that fell vacant: A tax which was im- 
poſed by the court of Rome for granting bulls to 
the new prelates, and which was found to amount to 


from them in return for their pardon. They there- 


1532. 


conſiderable ſums. Since the ſecond of Henry VII. 


no leſs than one hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds 
had been tranſmitted to Rome on account of this 
claim; which the parliament, therefore, reduced to 


e Hall's Chronixle. Hollingſhed, p. 923. Baker, p. 208. 
Burnet, vol. i. Collect. Ne 41. Suype, vol. i, p. 144 
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five per cent. on all the epiſcopal benefices. The 


better to keep the Pope in awe, the king was en 


truſted with, a power of regulating theſe payments, 


and of confirming or infringing this act at his plea- 


ſure: And it was voted, that any cenſures which 


ſhould be paſſed by the court of Rome on account of 


that law ſhould be entirely diſregarded ;” and that 


maſs ſhould be ſaid, and the ſacraments nnn 


2s if no ſuch cenſures had been iſſued. 


T x18 ſeſſion the commons preferred to the 8 
long complaint againſt che abuſes and oppreſſions 
of the eccleſiaſtical courts; and they were proceed 
ing to enact laws for remedying them, when a 
difference aroſe, which put an end to the ſeſſion 
before the parliament had finiſhed all their buſineſs; 


It was become a, cuſtom for men to make ſuch 


ſettlements or .truſt-deeds of their lands by will, 


that they defrauded not only the king, but all 


other lords of their wards, marriages, and reliefs; 
and by the ſame artifice the king was deprived of 


his premier ſeiſin, and the 2 of the livery, 
which were no inconſiderable branches of his re- 
venue. Henry made a bill be drawn to moderate, 
not remedy altogether, this abuſe: Hie was con- 
tented that every man ſnhould — liberty of 
diſpoſing in this manner of the half of his land j 


and he told the parliament in plain terms, If they 


lawyers, who argued 


* would not take a reaſonable thing when it was 
«« offered; he would ſearch} out the extremity" of 
« the law, and then would not offer them ſo much 
tc again. The lords came willingly into his terms; 
but the commons rejected the bill: A ſingular in 
ſtance, where Henry might ſee that his power and 
I eh though extenſive, had n 
daries, The commons, however, found reaſor-to- 
repent of their victory. The ＋ made good his 
threats; he called 3 the judges and ableſt 
the queſtion” in chancery; * 
4 
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it was decided, that a man could not by law bequeath C 
any part of his lands in prejudice of his heir *. 
T xz parliament being again aſſembled after a ſhort 


prorogation, the king cauſed the two oaths to be April 10. 


read to them, that which the biſhops took to the 
pope, and that to the king, on their inſtallation ; 
and as a contradiction might be ſuſpected between 
them, while the prelates ſeemed to ſwear allegiance 
to two ſovereigns *, the parliament ſhewed their in- 


tention of aboliſhing the oath to the pope, when 
their proceedings were ſuddenly ſtopped by the 


breaking out of the plague at Weſtminſter, which 
occaſioned a prorogation. It is remarkable that 
one Temſe ventured this ſeſſion to move, that the 
houſe ſhould addreſs the king to take back the queen, 
and ſtop the proſecution of, his divorce. This mo- 
tion made the king ſend for Audley the ſpeaker ; 
and explain to him the ſcruples with which his con- 
ſcience had long been burdened; ſcruples, he ſaid, 
which had proceeded from no wanton appetite, which 
had ariſen after the fervours of youth were paſt, 
and which were confirmed by the concurring — 
ments of all the learned ſocieties in Europe. Ex- 
cept in Spain and Portugal, he added, it was never 
heard of that any man had eſpouſed two ſiſters; but 
he himſelf had the misfortune, he believed, to be the 
firſt Chriſtian man that had ever married his brother's 


. | 
Widow e. Bld 
by * 


Arz the prorogation fir Thomas More the 
chancellor, foreſeeing that all the meaſures of the 
king and parliament led to a breach with the church 
of Rome, and to an alteration of religion, with 
which his principles would not permit him to con- 
cur, deſined leave to reſign the great ſeal; and he 
deſcended from this high ſtation with more joy and 
-2i6 DOOQ Sr n | * 

2 Burnet vol i- p. 116. Hall. Parliamentary Hiſtory» 


f Burnet, vol. i. p. 123, 124. 
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CHAP. alacrity than he had mounted up to it. The auſte- 
— ity of this man's virtue, and the ſanity of his man- 
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monarch, who had ſignaliſed himſelf * hi 'his 


ners, had no wiſe encroached on the gentleneſs of his 
temper, or even diminiſhed that frolic and gatety to 
which he was naturally "inclined. He ſported with 
all the varieties of fortune into which he was thrown; 
and neither the pride naturally attending a high ſta- 
tion, nor the melancholy incident to poverty and 
retreat, could ever lay hold of his ſerene and equal 
3 While his family diſcovered ſymptoms of 

rrow on laying down the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence to which they had been accuſtomed, he drew 
a ſubject of mirth from their diſtreſſes ; ; and made 
them aſhamed of loſing even a moment's cheerful- 
neſs on account of ſuch trivial misfortunes. The 
king, who had entertained a high opinion of his vir- 


tue, received his reſignation with ſome difficulty; 


and he delivered the great ſeal ſoon after to fir Tho- 


mas Audley. 


Denive theſe cranſaRions i in Baghandl, and theſe 
invaſions of the papal and eccleſiaſtical authority, the 
court of Rome was not without ſolicitude; and ſhe 
entertained juſt apprehenſions of loſing entirely Her 
authority in England; the kingdom which of all 
others had long been the moſt devoted to the holy 
ſee, and which had yielded it the moſt ample re- 


venue. While the Imperial cardinals- puſhed: Cle- 


ment to proceed to extremities againſt the king, his 
more moderate and impartial counſellors repteſented 


FE 


to him the indignity of his proceedings; that a 


and his ſword in the cauſe of the uld 
denied a favour which he demanded Fic juſt 
grounds, and which had ſcarcely ever before been 
refuſed to any ah of his rank and Ration: Not- 
withſtanding' theſe 'remonſtrances, the queen's ap- 
peal was os. Bow . Nee the king was cited to 


appear; and ſeveral conſiſtories were held to examine 


the validity a; their marriage, "Henry was deter- 
mined 


HE NR V VIE 
inne not t to ſend any, proxy to plead his cauſe before 
this court: He only diſpatched ſir Edward Karne 


and Dr. Bonner, in quality of excuſators, fo they 


were called, to carry his apology for not paying that 
deference to the papal authority. The prerogatives 
of his crown, he ſaid, muſt be ſacrificed if he al- 
lowed appeals from his own: kingdom; and as the 
queſtion regarded conſcience, not power or intereſt, 
no proxy could ſupply his place, or convey that fa- 
tisfaction which the dictates -of his own mind alone 
could , confer. In order to-ſupport himſelf in this 
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meaſure, and add greater ſecurity to his intended 


deſection from Rome, he procured an interview with 


Francis at Boulogne and Calais, where he renewed 


his perſonal friendſhip as well as public alliance with 
that monarch, and concerted all meaſures for their 


mutual defence. He even employed arguments, by 


which he believed he had perſuaded Francis to imi- 
tate his example, in withdrawing his obedience from 
the biſhoꝑ of Rome, and adminiſtering eccleſiaſtical 
affairs without having farther recourſe to that ſee. 
And being now fully determined in his own mind, 
as, well as reſolute; to ſtand all conſequences, he pri- 
vately celebrated his marriage with Anne Boleyn, 
whom he had previouſly created marchioneſs of Pem- 
broke. Rouland Lee, ſoon after raiſed to the 
biſhopric of Coventry, officiated at the marriage. 
The duke of Norfolk, uncle to the new queen, her 
father, mother, and brother, together with Dr. 
Cranmer, were preſent at the ceremony *. > Anne 


11th Oct. 


14th Nov. 


became r after her marriage; and this 


event both e | os ſatisfaction to the king, and 
was regarded by the people as a ſtrong proof of the 
queen's farmer modeſty and virtue. 

Lux parliament was again aſſembled; and Henry, 
in conjunction with the. great council of the nation, 


Ps es ſtill in thoſe gradual and ſecure ſteps by 


2 Herbert, p, 34% 348+ 
which 
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which they looſened their connexions with the ſee of 
Rome, and repreſſed the uſurpations of the Roman 
pontiff. An act was made againſt all appeals to 


other ſuits cognizable in eccleſiaſtical courts; a 

peals eſteemed diſhonourable to the kingdom, by 
ſubjecting it to a foreign juriſdiction; and found to 
be very vexatious, by the expence and the delay of 


Juſtice which neceſſarily attended them *. The more 


to ſhow his diſregard to the pope, Henry, finding 
the new queen's pregnancy to advance, publicly 
owned his marriage; and in order to remove all 
doubts with regard 'to its lawfulneſs, he prepared 


- meaſures for declaring by a formal ſentence the in- 


validity of his marriage with Catherine: A ſentence 


which ought naturally to have preceded his eſpouſing 
of Anne. PT Art 
Tux king, even amidſt his ſcruples and remorſes 


on account of his firſt marriage, had always treated 


Catherine with reſpect and diſtinction; and he en- 
deavoured, by every ſoft and perſuaſive art, to en- 
gage her to depart from her appeal to Rome, and 
her oppoſition to his divorce. Finding her obſtinate 


in maintaining the juſtice of her cauſe, he had totally 


forborne all viſits and intercourſe with her; and had 


deſired her to make choice of any one of his palaces 


roth May. 


in which ſhe ſhould pleaſe to reſide. She had fixed 
her abode for ſome time at Amphill, near Dunſtable; 
and it was in this latter town that Cranmer, now cre- 
ated archbiſhop of Canterbury on the death. of War- 
ham, was appointed to open his court for examining 
the validity of her marriage. The near neighbour- 


hood of the place was choſen, in order to deprive 


her of all plea of ignorance; and as ſhe made no an- 


ſwer to the citation, either by herſelf or proxy, ſhe 


was declared contumacious; and the primate pro- 


1 Hen. VIII. — aan 
_  & Collier, vol. ii. p. 31. and Records, No 8. 
1 See note [E] at the end of the vefame. 
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ceeded to the examination of the cauſe. The evi- 
dences of Arthur's conſummation of his marriage 
were-anew produced; the opinions of the univerſities 
were read, together with the judgment pronounced 
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two years before by the convocations both of  Can- | 


terbury and York; and after theſe preliminary ſteps 
Cranmer proceeded to a ſentence, and annulled the 
king's. marriage with Catherine as unlawful and in- 

valid. By a ſubſequent ſentence he ratified the mar- 
riage with Anne Boleyn, who ſoon after was publicly 
crowned queen,. with all the pomp and dignity ſuited 
to that ceremony. To complete the king's ſatiſ- 
faction on the concluſion of this intricate and vexa- 
tious affair, ſne was ſafely delivered of a daughter, 
who received the name of Elizabeth, and who aſter- 
wards ſwayed the ſceptre with ſuch renown and fe- 
licity. Henry was ſo much delighted with the birth 
of this child, that ſoon after he conferred on her the 


title of princeſs of Wales; a ſtep ſome what irregular, 
as ſhe could only be preſumptive, not apparent heir 


of the crown. But he had, during his former mar- 
riage, thought proper to honour his daughter Mary 
with that title; and he was determined to beſtow on 


the offspring of his preſent marriage the ſame mark 


of diſtinction, as well as to exclude the elder prin- 
ceſs from all hopes of the ſucceſſion. His regard for 
the new queen ſeemed rather to increaſe than 
diminiſh by his marriage; and all men expected to 
ſee the entire aſcendant of one who had mounted a 
throne, from which her birth had ſet her at ſo great 
a diſtance, and who by a proper mixture of ſeverity 


and indulgence had long managed ſo intractable a 


ſpirit as that of Henry. In order to efface as much 
as poſſible all marks of his firſt marriage, lord 


Mountjoy was ſent to the unfortunate and divorced: 
queen, to inform her that ſhe was thenceforth to be 


treated only as princeſs-dowager of Wales; and all 


m Heylin, p. 6. Burnet, vol. i. p. 134 
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Cc H A'P. means were employed to make her aequieſee 1 in that 


25957 


his ſpiritual thunders ainſt Henry 


pom Between" tfie pe 


determination. But ſhe continued obftinate in main 
taining tlie validity of Her marriage; and fe would 
admit no perſom to Her preſenee who did not approach 
her with the gccuſtõmed ceremonial. Hetiry, forget- 
ting his wonred' genereſity towards her, employed 


menaees againſt ſuch of Her ſervants as complied with 


her commands in chis particular; but was never able 


to make her relinquiftY* her title and pretenfions'®.. 


Wu intelligence was conveyed to Romie of theſe 


tragſactions, ſo In jurious to the authority and "repu- 
tation of the holy ſee, the conclave was in à rage, 


and all che cardinils of che Imperial faction urged the 
e to proceed to a definitive ſentence, and to dart 
But ClenWtit 
proceeded” no ey r is declre the: nülkty of 
Cranmer's ſentence, as 22 as that of Henry's ſe- 
cond marriage; threatening Hirn with excommuni⸗ 
cation, if before the firſt of November enſuing” he 
did not replace every thing in the condition in which 
it formerly ſtood”, An event had happened, fromm 
which the pontiff expected a more amicable conclu- 
ſion of the difference, and which hindered him from. 


| carrying matters to extremity againſt the king. 


Tux pope had claims upon the dutchy of Ferrara 
for the ſovereignty of Reggio and Modena :; and, 


having ſubmittedt his pretenſions to the arbitration or 


the emperor, he was ſurpriſed to find a ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt him. Enraged at this diſappoint- 
ment; he hearkened to propoſals of amity from 
Francis; and when that monareh made overtures of 

ng che duke of Orleans, his ſecond fon, to 
Catherine of Medicis, niece of the pope, Clement 


| Jah" erbraced an "alliance; by which kis farm ly 


mich honoured: An interview Was 17 4 
i E: and French kin 5 | 
Ine! 51 15 JILIN +) 1# 80 
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Marſeilles; and Francis as a common friend there C HAF. 
employed his good offices in mediating. an accom- | 
modation between his new ally and the king of #533 


England: bo ao. 

Hap this connexion of France with the court of 
Rome taken place a few years ſooner; there had been 
little difficulty in adjuſting the quarrel with Henry. 
The king's requeſt was an ordinary one; and the 
ſame plenary power of the pope, which had granted 
a diſpenſation for his eſpouſing of Catherine, could 
eaſily have annulled the marriage. But in the pro- 
greſs of the quarrel the ſtate of affairs was much 
changed on both ſides. Henry had ſhaken off much 
of that reverence which he had early imbibed for the 
apoftolic ſee; and finding that his ſubjects of all 
. ranks had taken part with him, and willingly com- 
plied with his meaſures for breaking off foreign de- 
pendance, he had begun to reliſh his ſpiritual au- 
thority, and would ſcarcely, it was apprehended, be 
induced to renew his ſubmiſſions to the Roman pon- 
tiff. The pope, on the other hand, now ran a ma- 
nifeſt riſque of infringing his authority by a compli- 
ance with the king; and as a ſentence of divorce 
could no longer be reſted on nullities in Julius's bull, 
but would be conſtrued às an acknowledgment of 
papal uſurpations, it was foreſeen that the Lutherans 
would thence take occaſion of triumph, and would 
perſevere more obſtinately in their preſent principles, 
But notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles, Francis did not 
deſpair of mediating an agreement. He obſerved 
that the king had ſtill fome remains of prejudice in 
favour of the cathohc church, and was apprehenſive 
of the conſequences which might enſue from roo vio- 
lent innovations.” He faw the 5 that Clement 
had in preſerving the obedience of E * 
was one of the richeſt jewels in the papal crown. And 
he hoped that theſe motives on both ſides would faci- 
litate a mutual agreement, and would forward the 
elteQs of his 800g offices. © . - 
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. Francis firſt prevailed on the pope to promiſe, 
that if the king would ſend a proxy to Rome, and 
thereby ſubmit his cauſe to the holy ſee, he 1 
appoint commiſſioners to meet at Cambray, and 
form the proceſs; and he ſhould immediately after- 
wards pronounce the ſentence of divorce required of 
him. Bellay, biſhop of Paris, was next diſpatched 
to London, and obtained a promiſe from the king, 
that he would ſubmit his cauſe to the Roman con- 
ſiſtory, provided the cardinals of the Imperial fac- 
tion were excluded from it. The prelate carried 


fnalbrexc this verbal . — to Rome; and the pope agreed, 
| in 


that if the would ſign a written agreement to 
the ſame DE his demands ſhould be fully com- 


plied with. A day was appointed for the return of 


the meſſengers; and all Europe regarded this affair, 


which had threatened a violent rupture between 


England and the Romiſh church, as drawing to- 
yards, an amicable concluſion. But the greateſt 
affairs often. depend on the moſt friyolous incidents. 
The courier who carried the king's written promiſe 


was detained . the day appointed: News was 


brought to Rome that a libel had been publiſhed in 


England againſt the court of Rome, and a farce 
acted before the king in deriſion of the pope and car- 


- dinals*, The pope and cardinals entered into the 
conſiſtory enflamed with anger; and by a precipitate 
ſentence the marriage of Henry and Catherine was 


pronounced valid, and Henry declared to be ex- 


communicated if he refuſed to adhere to it. TWO 


days after. the courier arrived; and Clement, who 


: had been hurried from his * rudence, found, 
that though he heartily repented Tol 


this haſty mea- 
ſure, it would be difficult for him to retract it, or 


replace affairs on the ſame footing as before. 


Ix is not probable that the pope, had he conducted 
himſelf with ever ſo great moderation and et. 


' 


* # - 
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much authority or influence in England. 
That monarch was of a temper both impetuous and 


could hope, during the life-time of Henry, to have C wa" AP. 


obſtinate; and having proceeded ſo far in throwing 5b 15. 


off the papal yoke, he never could again have been 
brought tamely to bend his neck to it. Even at the 
time when he was negotiating a reconciliation with 
Rome, he either entertained ſo little hopes of ſuc- | 
ceſs, or was ſo indifferent about the event, that he 


had aſſembled a parliament, and: continued to enact A parlia- 
laws totally deſtructive of the papal authority; "The 


people had been pre by degrees for this 
great innovation. Each preceding ſeſſion had re- 
trenched ſomewhat from the power and profits of the 
pontiff. Care had been taken, during ſome years, 
ee the nation that a general * e was much 
ſuperior to a But now a preached 
every Sunday = Paul's .croſs,-in rv inculcate 
the doctrine, that the pope was entitled to no au- 
thority at all beyond the bounds of his on dioceſe . 
The proceedings of the parliament ſhowed that they 
hat entirely adopted this opinion; and there is rea- 
ſon to believe that the king, after having procured a 
ſavourable ſentence from Rome, which would have 
removed all doubts with regard to his ſecond mar- 
riage and the ſucceſſion, might indeed have liued on 
terms of civility with the Roman pontiff, but never 
would have ſurrendered to him any. — 
of his aſſumed prerogative. The importance of the 
laws paſſed this ſeſſion, even before intelligence ar- 
rived of the violent reſolutions taken at Rome, is ſuf- 
fleient to juſtif/ chis opinion. 
AlL payments made to the apoſtolie chamberz. all 

oviſions, bulls, diſpenſations, were aboliſned' : 

onaſleries were ſubjected toꝭ the viſitation and go- 


| —— the king alone: The law for = 
"hrptics'was Kamen err r EEK bir 
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Cc = from impriſoning or trying any perſon upon fuſpicion 
' * alone, without — 130 by two lawful witneſſes; 
7534+ and it was declared, that to ſpeak againſt the pope's 
authority was no hereſy : Biſhops: were to be ap- 
2 by a cong? d'elire from the crown, or, in caſe 
of the dean and chapter's refuſal, by letters patent; 
f and no recourſe was to be had to Rome for palls, 
bulls, or proviſions: Campeggio and Ghinucci, 
_ two Italians, were deprived of the chiſnoprics of Sa- 
liſbury and Worceſter, which they had hitherto en- 
. The law which had dies formerly made 
againſt paying annates or firſt fruits, but which had 
been left in the king's power to ſuſpend or enforce, 
was finally eſtabliſned: And a ſubmiſſion which was 
exacted two years before from the clergy, and which 
had been obtained with great difficulty, received this 
ſeſſion the ſanction of parliament v. In this ſubmiſ- 
ſion the clergy acknowledged that: ocinvotarions 
ought to be. alſembled-by the king's authority only; 
they promiſe to enact no new canons without his 
conſent and they agree that he ſhould appoint 
thirty-two commiſſioners, in order to examine the 
old canons, and abrogate ſuch as ſhould be found 
prejudicial to his royal prerogative . An appeal 
was alſo allowed from the biſhop' s court to the king 
in Chancery. 8 
Bur the moſt important law paſſed this ſeſſion,” 
was chat which regulated the ſucceſſion to the crown: 
The marriage of the king with Catherine was de- 
clared unlawful, void, — of no effect: The pri- 
mate 's ſentence annulling it was ratified : And the 
marriage with queen Anne was eſtabliſhed and con- 
firmed. The crown was appointed to deſcend to the · 
iſſue of this marriage, and failing them to the king's 
March zo. heirs for ever. An oath likewife was enjoined to be 
| taken in . of this order of ſucceſſion, under the 
penalty of impriſonment during the king's pleaſure, 


Le Neve's Faſti Eccleſ. Angl, w 25 H. 8. c. 19. 
* Collier, vol. ii. p. 69, 70. 
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and forſciture of goods. and chattels. And all ſlander CH A* 


againſt the king, queen, or their iſſue, was ſub- 


jected to the penalty of miſpriſion of treaſan. After 
theſe compliances the parliament was prorogued; 
and thoſe acts, ſo contemptuous towards the pope, 
and ſo deſtructive of his authority, were paſſed at the 
125 me tha 987 pronounced his haſty ſen- 


Henry's reſentment againſt 


| 2 ee on 1 of her obſtinacy, was 
e reaſon hy he excluded her daughter from all 
hopes of ſucceeding to the crown; contrary to his 
firſt intention when he 
and of Hation for a ſecond marriage. e 
Tue 25 found his eccleſiaſtical ſubjects as com- 
pliant as the laity. The convocation, ordered that 
15 act againſt appeals to Rome, together with the 


| 5 the pope to a general council, 
Koa opal 0 


ed to the doors of all the churches in 


the kingdom: And they voted that the biſhop off 


Rome Fad by the law = God no more juriſdiction 
in England than any other foreign. biſhop; and that 


the authority which he and his predeceſſors had there 


exerciſed vas only by uſurpation, and by the ſuffer- 
ance of Engliſh princes. Four perſons alone op- 

ſed this — in the lower houſe, and one doubted. 
Ic paſſed unanimouſly in the upper. The biſhops 


went ſo far in their complaiſance, that they took out : 


new commiſſions from the crown, in which 2 
their ſpiritual and epiſcopal authority was expre 
affirmed to be . ultimately from the vl 


magiſtrate, and to be entirely dependant on his good 


pleaſure?. . 
THE oath regarding the ſucceſſion was 


generally 
taken throughout the kingdom. Fiſher biſhop of 


Rocheſter, and fir Thomas More, were the only 
perſons of note that entertained ſcruples with regard 
to its legality. Fiſher was obnoxious. on account 
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* cn * of ſome f practices into which his credulity, rather | 
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1534 


zd Nov, © 
| "off the King the title of the only ſupreme head on 
earth of the church of England; as they had already 


than an 18005 intentions, ſeems to have betrayed 
him. But More was the — 4 4 of greateſt repùta· 
tion in the Kingdom for virtue and integrity; and 
as it was believed that his authority would have in 
fluence on the ſentiments of others, great pains were 
taken to convince him of the lawfulneſs of the oath. 
He declared that he had no ſeruple with regard to 
the ſucceſſion, and thou ht that the parliament had 
full power to ſettle it: Te offered to'draw'an' oath 
himſelf, which would enſure” his allegiance” to the 
heir appointed; but he refuſed tlie oath' reſcribed 
by law; becauſe the preamble of that oath” aſſerted 
the legaliry of the king's" marriage with Anne, and 
thereby implied that his former 2 with Ca- 
therine i unlawful and invalid. Crarimer” the 
ben 7 and Cromwel, now ſecretary of ſtate,” who 
loved and eſteemed More, entreated him to 


5 alide his ſcruples; and their friendly importunity 
"ſeemed to weigh more with = than all the penal- 
ties attending his refuſal *,”” He perſiſted, however, 
in a mild thopgh firm manner, to maintain his re- 
ſolution; and the king, irritated againſt him as well 
as F iſher, ordered both to be indicted upon the ſta- 


tute, and committed priſoners to the Tower. 
Tux parliament being again afſembled, conferred + 


inveſted him with all the real power belonging to it. 
In this' memorable act the parliament granted him 


power, or rather acknowledged his inherent power, 


« to viſit, and repreſs, redreſs, reform, order, cor- 


ce rect, reſtrain, or amend” all errors, ele, 


«abuſes, offences, contempts, and enormities, 
which fell under an any iÞ ſpiritual authority or juriſ- 
«© diction .* They alſo declared it treaſon to attempt, 


ümagine, or ſpeak. evil againſt the king, queen, or 


* Burnet, vol. is P» 156. N 2 26 H. 8. C. Ts 
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bis heirs, =__w endeavour depriving them of their C B AP. J 


dignities of titles. They gave him a right to all the 
annates and tithes of benefices, which had formerly 
been paid to the court of Rome. They granted 
him a fubſidy and afifteenth. They attainted More 
and Fiſher for miſpriſion of treaſon. And they 
completed the union of England and Wales, by 
une to that principality”; all t dane 10 ye Eng- 
| 3 aws. 

Tuus the authority of thi PTR? le al e 
tant power, was ruined by the exceſs of its acquiſi- 
tions, and by ſtretching its pretenſions beyond what 
1t was poſſible for any human principles or prepoſſeſ- 
ſions to ſuſtain. Indulgences had in former 
tended extremely to enrich the holy ſee; but being 
openly abuſed; they ſerved to excite che firſt com- 
motions and oppoſition in Germany. The prero- 


gative of granting diſpenſations had alſo contributed 


much to attach al the ſovereign princes and great 
families 1 in Europe to the papal authority; but meer- 
ing with an unlucky conturrence' of circumſtances, 
was now the cauſe why England ſeparated herſelf 


from the Romiſh communion. © The acknowledg- | 
ment of the king's: ſupremacy- introduced chere a 


gene ſimplicity in the government, hy. uniting the 
piritual with the civil power, and preventing diſ- 
putes about limits, which neyer could be exactly de- 
termined, between the contending juriſdictions. A 
way was alſo prepared for e the exorbi- 
tances of ſuperſtition, and breaking thoſe ſhackles 
by which all human reaſon, policy, and induſtry 
had fo long been encumbered. The prince, it may 
be ſuppoſed, being head of the religion, as well as 
of the temporal juriſdiction of the kingdom, though 
he might ſometimes employ the former as an engine 
of government, had no intereſt, like the Roman 


pontiff, in nouriſhing” its exceſſive growth; and, 


— when blinded by his own ignorance or bigorry 
wou 
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d;prevent. its, abuſes, And on the, whole, bote 
ee 5 ou xerotfoeg many Ae con- 
Pk £08 Per er foreſeen nor in- 
tended” by. the perſpns w hal the chick, hand in 


conducing it "EI 101 2 
Wu Henry proceeded, wi wath 1 0 much order and 


tranquillity. in changing. national. religion, and 
while his authority ſeemed entirely fecure in, Eng 
land, he was held in ſame inquietude by the (have of 
alain in Ireland and in Scotland. 

Tax garl of Kildare was e eee under 
1 duke of Richmond, the King S natural ſon, who 
bore the title of lieutenant; and; as Kildare Was ac- 
cuſed of ſome violences againſt . Kaguly of Offary, 
his hereditary enemies, 5 was ummened to anſwer 
for his conduct. He left his 179 6 in the hands 
of his ſon, who: hearing, that his father was thrown 
into priſon, and was in danger of his life, immedi- 
ately took up arms, and joining himſelf to Oneale, 
. 45 and other Iriſh nobility, committed many 
ravages, murdered Allen archbiſhop of Dublin, and 
laid ſiege to that city. Kildare meanwhile died in 
Priſon, and his ſon, perſeverin in his revolt, made 

applications to the emperor, w + 5 promuled him aſ- 
Mance. The king was, obliged to ſend over ſome 
forces to Ireland, RED 1 haraſſed the rebels, that 
this gung nobleman, finding the emperor back ward 


in fulfilling his promiſes, was reduced to the neceſ- 
ſity of ſurrendering himſelf priſoner to lord Leonard 


Gray, the new deputy, brother to the marquis of 
PDorſet. He was carried over to England, together 


* 


with his five uncles; and after trial and conviction 
they were all brought to public juſtice ; though two 
of the uncles, in order to ſave the family, had pre- | 


ended to Jolg. the King's party. 
IT ꝝIꝝ earl of Angus had acquired che. entire aſcend- 


ant in Scotland 1 having gotten poſſeſſion of the 


king's 
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ing S perſon, then in early youth, he was able, by 
— that advantage, and by employing the 
power of his on family, to retain the reins of go- 
vernment. The queen-dowager, however, his con- 
ſort, bred him great diſturbance. For having 
ſeparated herſelf | from him, on account of ſome 
jealouſies and diſguſts, and having procured a di- 
yorce, ſhe had married another man of Þ ity, of 
the name of Stuart; and ſhe joined all the diſcon- 
tented- nobility ho oppoſed Angus s authority. 
James himſelf vas diflatisfied with the Gavery to 


which he was reduced; and by ſeeret correſpondence 


he incited fiſt Walter Scot, then the earl of Lenox, 
to attempt by force of arras the freeinghim from the 
hands of Angus. Both enterpriſes failed of ſucceſs ; 
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but James, impatient of reſtraint, ſound means at 


laſt of eſcaping to Stirling, where his mother then 
refided ; and having ſummoned all the nobility to 
attend him, he overturned the authority af the 
Douglaſſes, and obliged Angus and his brather: to 
fly into England, where they were protected by 
Henry. The king of Scotland, being now arrived 
at years of majority, took the government into his 
own hands; and employed himſelf with great ſpirit 
and valour in reprefling thoſe feuds, ravages, and 
diſorders, which, though they diſturbed the courſe 
of public juſtice, ſerved to ſupport the martial ſpirit 
of the Scots, and contributed by that means to main- 
tain national independency. He was deſirous of 


renewing the ancient league with the French nation; 


but finding Francis in cloſe union with England, and 
on that account ſomewhat cold in hearkening to his 


propoſals, he received the more favourably the ad- 


vances of the emperor, who hoped by means of ſuch 
an ally to breed diſturbance to England. He offered 


the Scottiſh king the choice of three princeſſes, his 


own near relations, and all of the name of Mary; 
his ſiſter the dowager of Hungary, his niece a 


daughter of Portugal, or his couſin the daughter 


of 
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c en * of Henry, whom he pretended to diſpoſe of un. 


known to her father. James was more inclined 
to the latter propoſal, had it not upon reflection 
been found impracticable; and his natural pro. 
penſity to France at laſt prevailed over all other con- 
ſiderations. The alliance with Francis neceſſarily 
engaged James to maintain peace with England 
But though invited by his uncle Henry to confer with 
him at Newcaſtle, and concert common meaſures 


for repreſſing the eccleſiaſtics in both kingdoms, and 


ſhaking off the yoke of Rome, he could not be pre. 


vailed on, by entering England, to put himſelf in 
the king's power. In order to have a pretext for 


the conference, he 9 2.7Þ to the pope, and 
obtained a brief, forbidding him to engage in any 
perſonal negotiations with an enemy of the holy ſee. 
From theſe meaſures Henry eaſily — en 7s that 
he could very: little depend on the friendſhip. of his 
nephew. But thoſe events took may NY 1 fome 
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Religious principles of the people—of the king—of 
the minifter s—— Farther progreſs of the reformation 
ir Thomas More — The maid of Ken 
Trial and execution of Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter — 
of fir Thomas More —— King excommunicated. 
Death ef, queen Catherine——Suppreſſion 

of the leſſer monaſteries A parliament 
A  convocation———Tranſlation of the Bible 
- Diſgrace 'of queen | Anne —— Her trial — and 
 exectition———Aparliament—— A convocation 
Diſcontents among the people——Inſurreftion—— 
Birth of prince Edward, and death of queen Fane 
 ——Fuppreſſion of the greater monaſteries Car- 
dinal Pole. "_ 


HE ancient and almoſt uninterrupted oppo- c HA p. 
| ſition of intereſts between the laity and clergy Xxx. 
in England, and between the Engliſh clergy and the "= 
court of Rome, had ſufficiently prepared the nation Religions 
for a breach with the ſovereign pontiff; and men - 25m 


had penetration enough to diſcover abuſes, which 
were plainly calculated for the temporal advantages 
of the hierarchy, and which they found deſtructive 
of their own. Theſe ſubjects ſeemed proportioned 
to human underſtanding ; and even the people, who 
felt the power of intereſt in their own breaſt, could 
perceive. the purpoſe of thoſe numerous inventions 
which the iqtereſted ſpirit of the Roman pontiff had 
introduced into religion. But when the reformers 


proceeded thence to diſpute concerning the * 
| o 
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CHA * of the ſacraments, the operations of grace, the terms 


253 


of acceptance with the Deity, men were thrown into 
amazement, and were during ſome time at a loſs 
how to chuſe their party. The profound ignorance 
in which both the clergy and laity formerly lived, 


and their freedom from theological altercations, had 


produced a fincere but indolent acquieſcence in 
received opinions; and the multitude were neither 
attached to them by topics of reaſoning, nor by 
thoſe prejudices and antipathies againſt opponents, 
which have ever a more natural and powerful influ- 
ence over them. As ſoon, therefore, as a new 


opinion was advanced, ſupported by ſuch an au- 


thority as to call up their attention, they felt their 
capacity totally unfitted for ſuch diſquiſitions; and 
they perpetually fluctuated between the contending 
parties. Hence the quick and violent movements 
by which the people were agitated, even in the moſt 
oppoſite directions: Hence their ſeeming proſtitu- 


tion, in ſacrificing to preſent power the moſt ſacred 


principles: And hence the rapid progreſs during 
ſome time, and the ſudden as well as entire check 


ſoon after, of the new doctrines. When men were 
once ſettled in their particular ſects, and had fortified 


themſelves in a habitual deteſtation of thoſe who were 
denominated heretics, they adhered with more obſti- 


nacy to the prineiples of their education; and the 


limits of the two religions thenceforth remained fixed 
and unchangeable. 

Nornido more forwarded the firſt ptogfeſs of the 

reformers, than the offer which they made, of ſub- 


mitting all religious doctrines to private judgment, 


and the ſummons given every one to examine the 


principles formerly impofed upon him.” Though 


the multitude were totally unqualified for this un- 

dertaking, they yet were ig E with it. 

They fancied that they were exerci 

ment, while they oppoſed to the prejudices of an- 
4 ; cient 


ing their Judg- | 
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tient avthority, more powerful prejudices of another 


fervent” zeal" of the reformed preachers; their pa- 
tience and even alacrity in ſuffering perſecution, 
death, and torments; a di — — reſtraints of 
the old religion; an indignation a the tyrann 

. pr bor the eccleſiaſtics ; theſe Coffs 
were prevalent With the people, and by ſuch con- 
fiderations' were men ſo generally induced during 
that age to thirꝰ w off the religion of their anceſtors. 

Bor ii proportion as the practice of ſubmitting 
religion to private judgment was acceptable to the 
people, it appeared in ſome reſpects dangerous to 
the rights of ſovereigns, and ſeemed to deſtroy that 
implicit obedience on which the authority of the civil 
magiſtrate is chiefly founded. The very precedent, 
of ſhaking ſo ancient and deep founded an' eſtabliſh- 
ment as that of the Romiſh hierarchy might, it was 
apprehended, prepare the way for other innovations. 
The republican ſpirit which naturally took place 
among the reformers increaſed this jealouſy. The 
furious inſurrections of the populace, excited by 
Muncer and other anabaptiſts in Germany“, fur- 
niſned a new pretence for deerying the reformation. 
Nor ought we to conclude, becauſe proteſtants in 
our time prove as dutiful ſubjects as thoſe of any 
other communion, that therefore ſuch apprehenſions 
were altogether without any ſhadow of plauſibility. 
Though the liberty of private judgment be tendered 
to the diſciples of the reformation, it is not in reality 
accepted of; and men are generally contented to 
acquieſce implicitly in thoſe eſtabliſnments, however 
3 into Which their early education has thrown 

en. | . 2 e 
No prince in Europe was poſſeſſed of ſuch abſolute 
authority as Henry, not even the pope himſelf, in his 
c | b Sleidan, lib. 4+ & 5, N 


own 
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- own capital, where: he united both che civil and 
eccleſiaſtical powem ©; and there was ſmall likeli- 
2 that any dactrine which lay under the imputa- 
ition could ever to his 

favour, and countenance. But beſides this political 


_Jealouly, - there was another reaſon, which inſpired 


this imperious; monarch with an averſion to the re- 


| ſormers. He had early declared his ſentiments 


againſt Luther; and having entered the liſts in thoſe 


ſcholaſtic quarrels, he had received from his courtiers 
and theologians infinite applauſe for his performance. 


Elated by this imaginary ſucceſs, and Blinded by a 


natural arrogance and obſtinacy of temper, he had 


entertained the moſt lofty opinion of his own erudi - 


tion; and he received with impatience, mixed with 
contempt, any contradiction to his ſentiments. 
Luther alſo had been ſo imprudent as to treat in a 


very indecent manner his royal antagoniſt; and though 


he afterwards made the moſt humble ſubmiſſions to 


Henry, and apologized for the 1 of his 
former expreſſions, he never could efface the hatred 


Which the king had conceived againſt him and bis 
doctrines. idea of hereſy n appeared deteſt- 


able as . as formidable to that prince; and wꝛhilſt 
his reſentment againſt the ſee of Rome had corrected 
one conſiderable part of his early prejudices, he had 
made. it a point of honour never to relinquiſh-the 


remainder. Separate as he ſtood from the catholic 
church, and from the Roman pontiff, the head of it, 
he ſtill valued himſelf on maintaining the catholic 
doctrine, and on guarding by fire; and ſword che 


imagined purity of his ſpeculative principles. 


Of the i HuRxs miniſters and courtiers were of as motley 


- Niſters. 


a character as his conduct; and ſeemed to waver, 
during this whole reign, between the ancient and the 


ner religions E engaged by Ms 
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2 as inclination; favoured the cauſe of the re- © 


ſtate, and who was daily advancing in the king's con- 
fidence, had embraced the ſame views; and as he was 
a'man of prudence and abilities, he was able, very 
effectually, though in a covert manner, to promote 
the late innovations: Cranmer, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, had ſecretly ted the proteſtant tenets ; 
and he had gained Henry's friendſhip by his candour 


and ſincerity; virtues which he poſſeſſed in as emi- 


nent a degree as thoſe times, equally diſtracted with 
faction and oppreſſed by tyranny, could eaſily permit. 
On the other hand, the duke of Norfolk adhered 
to the ancient faith; and by his high rank, as well 


as by his talents. both for peace and war, he had 


eat authority in the king's council: Gardiner, 


lately created biſhop of Wincheſter, had inliſted 


himſelf in the fame party; and the ſuppleneſs of his 
character, and dexterity of his conduct, had ren-, 
dered him extremely uſeful to it. 

All theſe miniſters, while they ſtood in the RE 
irreconcilable oppoſition of principles to each other, 
were / obliged to diſguiſe their particular opinions, 
and to pretend an entire agreement with the ſenti- 
ments of their maſter. Cromwell and Cranmer ſtill 
carried the appearance of a conformity to the an- 
cient ſpeculative tenets; but they artfully made uſe 
of Henry's reſentment to widen the breach with the 
ſee of Rome. Norfolk and Gardiner feigned an 
aſſent to the king's ſupremacy, and to his renuncia- 
tion of the ſovereign. pontiff; but they encouraged 
his paſſion for-the catholic faith; and inſtigated him 
to puniſh thoſe daring heretics who had prefumed 
to reject his theological principles. "Both ſides 
hoped,” by their unlimited compliance, to bring him 


over to their party: The king, meanwhile, -who 


held the balance betweęn the factions, was enabled 
by the courtſhip paid him both by proteſtants and 
catholics to aſſume an unbounded authority: And 
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though in all his meaſures he was really driven by 
his ungoverned humour, he caſually fteered a courſe 
which led more certainly to arbitrary power, than 
any which the moſt profound politics could have 
traced out to him. Artifice, refinement, and hy- 

pocriſy, in his ſituation, would have put both parties 
on their guard againſt him, and would have taught 
them ' reſerve in complying with a monarch whom 
they could never hope thoroughly to have gained: 
But while the frankneſs, ſincerity, and openneſs of 


Henry's temper were generally known, as well as 


the dominion of his furious paſſions, each fide 
dreaded to loſe him by the ſmalleſt oppoſition, and 
flattered themſelves that a blind compliance with his 
will would throw him cordially and fully into their 

TRE ambiguity of the king's conduct, though it 
kept the courtiers in awe, ſerved in the main to 


encourage the proteſtant doctrine among his ſub- 


Farther 
progreſs of 
the re- 
formation. 


jects, and promoted that ſpirit of innovation with 
which the age was generally ſeized, and which no- 
thing but an entire uniformity, as well as a ſteady 
ſeverity in the adminiſtration, could be able to 
repreſs. There were ſome Engliſhmen, Tindal, 
Joye, Conſtantine, and others, who, dreading the 
exertion of the king's authority, had fled to Ant- 
werp*, where the great privileges poſſeſſed by the 
Low Country provinces ſerved, during ſome time, 
to give them protection. Theſe men employed 
themſelves in writing Engliſh books againſt the cor- 
ruptions of the church of Rome; againſt images, 


reliques, pilgrimages; and they excited the curioſity 


of men with regard to that queſtion, the moſt im- 
portant in theology, the terms of acceptance with 
the Supreme Being. In conformity to the Luther- 
ans, and other proteſtants, they aſſerted that ſalva- 
tion was obtained by faith alone; and that the moſt 


F Burnet, vol. i. p. 159. 
| infallible 
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infallible road to perdition was a reliance on good. C 2 P. 
works ; by which terms they underſtood as well the H 


moral duties as the ceremonial and monaſtic ob- 


ſervances. The defenders of the ancient religion, on 


the other hand, maintained the efficacy of good works ; 
but though they did not exclude from this appella- 
tion the ſocial virtues, it was ſtill the ſuperſtitions 
gainful to the church which they chiefly extolled and 
recommended. The books compoſed by theſe fu- 
gitives, having ſtolen over to England, began to 
make converts every where; but it was a tranſlation 
of the ſcriptures by Tindal that was eſteemed the 
molt dangerous to the eſtabliſhed faith. The firſt 
edition of this work, compoſed with little accuracy, 
was found liable to conſiderable objections; and 
Tindal, who was poor, and could not afford to loſe 
a great part of the impreſſion, was longing for an 
opportunity of correcting his errors, of which he 
had been made ſenſible. Tonſtal, then biſhop of 
London, ſoon after of Durham, a man of great 
moderation, being. deſirous to diſcourage in the 
gentleſt manner 

orders for buying up all the copies that could be 
found at Antwerp; and he burned them publicly in 


Cheapſide. By this meaſure he ſupplied Tindal with - 


money, enabled him to print a new and correct edi- 
tion of his work, and gave great ſcandal to the 
people in thus committing to the flames the word of 
God*, 

Tus diſciples of the reformation met with little 
ſeverity, during the miniſtry of Wolſey, who, though 
himſelf a clergyman, bore too ſmall a regard to the 
eccleſiaſtical order to ſerve as an inſtrument of their 


e Sacrilegium eſt et impietas velle placere Deo per opera et non per 
vlam fidem. Lutber adverſus regem. Ita vides quam dives fit homo 
Chriſtianus five baprtizarus, qui etiam yolens non poteſt perdere ſalu- 
tem ſuam r peccatis. Nulla enim peccata poſſunt eum 
damnare niſi incredulitas. I. de captivate Babylonics, 
f Hall, fol. 286. Fox, vol. i. p. 138. Burnet, vol. i. p. 159. 
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tyranny : It was even an article of impeachment 


; , againſt him*, that, by his connivance, he had en- 


e the growth of hereſy, and that he had 
protected and acquitted ſome notorious offenders. 
Sir Thomas More, who ſucceeded Wolſey as chan- 
cellor, is at once, an object deſerving our compaſj- 
ſion, and an inſtance of the uſual progreſs of mens 


ſentiments during that age. This man, whoſe ele- 


| gan genius and familiar acquaintance with the noble, 
pirit of antiquity. had given him very enlarged ſen- 
timents, and who had in his early years advanced 
principles which even at preſent would be deemed. . 
B too "free, had, in the courſe of events, 
been fo irritated by polemics, and thrown into ſuch 
a ſuperſtitious attachment to the ancient faith, that 
few inquiſitors have been guilty of greater violence 
in their proſecution of hereſy. Though adorned. 
with the gentleſt manners as well as the pureſt in- 
tegrity, he carried to the utmoſt height his averſion 
to heterodoxy ; and James Bainham, in particular, 
a gentleman of the Temple, experienced from him 
the Re Bainham, accuſed of favour- 
ing the new opinions; was carried to More's houſe; 
and having refuſed to diſcover his accomplices, the 
chancellor ordered him to be whipped in his pre- 
ſence, and afterwards ſent him to the Tower, Where 


* 


he himſelf ſaw him put to the torture. The un 


happy gentleman, overcome by all theſe ſeverities, 
abjured his opinions; but feeling aſterwards the 
deepeſt compunction for his apoſtacy, he openly re- 
turned to his former tenets, and even courted the 
crown of martyrdom. He was condemned as an 
obſtinate and relapſed heretic, and was burned in 


- 


Smithfield*.  _ AFR NE ENTS, 
Many were brought into the biſhops' courts for 
offences which appear trivial, but which were re- 


garded as ſymbols of the party: Some for teaching 


s Articles of Impeachment in Herbert. Burnet, 
h Fox. Burnet, vol, i. Pe 165. 
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their children the Lord's prayer in Engliſh; others 
for reading the New Teſtament in that language, 
or for ſpeaking againſt pilgrimages. To harbour 

the perſecuted, preachers, to neglect the faſts of the 


church, to declaim againſt. the vices of the clergy, 


were capital offences. One Thomas Bilney, a 


prieft, who had embraced the new doctrine, had 


been terrified into an abjuration ; but was ſo haunted 
by remorſe that his friends dreaded ſome fatal effects 
of his deſpair. At laſt his mind ſeemed to be more 
relieved ; but this appearing calm proceeded only 
from the reſolution'which he had taken of expiating 
his paſt offence by an open confeſſion of the truth, 
and by dying a martyr to it. He went through 
Norfolk, teaching the people to beware of idolatry, 
and of truſting for their ſalvation either to pilgrim- 
ages, or to the cowle of St. Francis, to the prayers 
of the ſaints, or to images. He was ſoon ſeized, 
tried in the biſhops* court, and condemned as a 
relapſed heretic; and the, writ was ſent down to 
burn him. ,When brought. to the ſtake, he dif- 


covered ſuch. patience, fortitude, and devotion, that 


the ſpectators were much affected with the horrors 
of his puniſhment ; and ſome mendicant friars who 
were preſent, fearing that his martyrdom would be 
imputed to them, and make them loſe thoſe alms 


which they received from the charity of the people, 


deſired him publicly to acquit them! of having any 

hand in his Hach. He willingly complied; and by 
this meekneſs gained the more on the ſympathy of 
the people. Another perſon ſtill more heroic, being 
brought to the ſtake for denying the real preſence, 
ſeemed almoſt in a'tranſport of joy; and he tenderly 
eps: the faggots which were to. be the inſtry- 
ments of his puniſhment, as the means of procuring 
him eternal reſt. In ſhort, the tide turning towards 


i Burnet, vol. i. p. 164. 
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the new doctrine, thoſe ſevere executions, which, 
in another diſpoſition of men's minds, would have 
ſufficed to ſuppreſs it, now ſerved only to diffule it 
the more among the people, and to inſpire them 
with horror againſt the unrelenting perſecutors. 

Bur though Henry neglected not to puniſh the 
proteſtant doctrine, which he deemed hereſy, his 
moſt formidable enemies, he knew, were the zealous 
adherents to the ancient religion, chiefly the monks 
who, having their immediate dependence on the 
Roman pontiff, apprehended their own ruin to be 
the certain conſequence of aboliſhing his authority 


in England. Peyto, a friar, preaching before the 


king, had the affurance to tell him, «© That many 
« lying prophets had deceived him ; but he, as a 


cc true Micajah, warned him, that the dogs would 


lick his blood, as they had done Ahab's s. The 
King took no notice of the inſult, but allowed the 
preacher to depart in peace. Next Sunday he em- 
tified, the Hogs proceedings, and gave Peyto the 
appellations of a rebel, a ſlanderer, a dog, and a 


7 27 Dr. Corren to preach before him; who juſ- 


traitor.. Elſton, another friar of the ſame houſe, 


interrupted the preacher, and told him that he was 


one of the lying prophets, who ſought to eſtabliſh 


by adultery the ſucceſſion of the crown; but that he 
himſelf would juſtify all that Peyto had ſaid. Henry 
ſilenced the petulant friar; but ſhowed no other 


mark of reſentment than ordering Peyto and him to 


be ſummoned before the council, and to be rebuked 


for their offence'. He even here bore patiemtly 


ſome new inſtances of their obſtinacy and arrogance: 


When the earl of Eſſex, a privy counſellor, told 


them, that they deſerved for their offence to, be 
' thrown into the Thames; Elfton replied, that the 
road to heaven lay as near by water as by land *. 


* Strype, vol. i. p. 167. 1 Collier, vol. ii. p. 86. 


Burnet, vol. i. p- 151. m Stowe, p. 562. 
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Bur ſeveral monks were detected in a conſpiracy, C A P. 


which, as it might have proved more dangerous to 
the king, was on its diſcovery attended with more 
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fatal conſequences to themſelves. Elizabeth Barton The Maid 
of Aldington in Kent, commonly called the holy of Kent, 


Maid of Kent, had been ſubject. to hyſterical fits, 
which threw her body into unuſual convulſions; and 
having produced an equal diſorder in her mind, 
made her utter ſtrange ſayings, which, as ſhe was 
ſcarcely conſcious of them during the time, had 
ſoon after entirely eſcaped her memory. The ſilly 
people in the neighbourhood were ſtruck with theſe 
- appearances, which they imagined to be ſuperna- 
tural; and Richard Matters, vicar. of the pariſh, a 
deſigning; fellow, founded on them a project from 
which he hoped to acquire both profit and conſider- 
ation. He went to Warham, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, then alive; and having given him an account 


of Elizabeth's revelations, he ſo far wrought on 
that prudent but ſuperſtitious prelate, as to receive 


orders from him to watch her in her trances, and 
carefully to note down all her future ſayings. The 
regard paid her by a perſon of ſo high a rank ſoon 
rendered her ſtill more the object of attention to 


the neighbourhood ; and it was eaſy for Maſters to 


perſuade them, as, well as the maid herſelf, that her 
ravings were inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt. Kna- 
very; as is uſual,, ſoon. after ſucceeding to deluſion, 
ſhe: learned to counterfeit trances; and ſhe then 
uttered, in an extraordinary tone, ſuch ſpeeches as 

were dictated to her by her 5 bug director. 

Maſters aſſociated with him Dr. Bocking, a canon 
of Canterbury; and their deſign was to raiſe the 
eredit of an image of the Virgin, which ſtood in a 
chapel belonging to Maſters, and to draw to it ſuch 
pilgrimages as uſually frequented the more famous 
images and reliques, In proſecution of this deſign, 
Elizabeth pretended revelations, which directed her 
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to have recourſe to that image for a cure; and being 
brought before it, in the preſence of a great mul- 


titude, ſhe: fell anew into convulſions; and after 
diſtorting her limbs and countenance during a com- 


petent time, ſhe affected to have obtained a perfect 


recovery by the interceſſion of the Virgin”. This 
miracle was | foon bruited abroad; and the two 
prieſts, finding the impoſture to ſueceed beyond 
their own expectations, began to extend their views, 
and to lay the foundation of more important entet- 
priſes. They taught their penitent to declaim 
againſt che new doctrines, which ſhe denominated 

hereſy; againſt innovations in eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment; and againſt the king's intended divorce fra 
Catherine. She went ſo far as to aſſert, that if he 
proſecuted that deſign, and married another, he 
ſhould not be a king a month longer, and ſhould 
not an hour longer enjoy the favour of the Almighty, 
but ſhould die the death of a villain. Many monks 
throughout England, either from folly. or roguery, 

on from faction, which is often a complication of 
both, entered into the deluſion; and one Deering, 


a friar, wrote a book of the revelations and pro- 


phecies of Elizabeth. Miracles were daily added 


to/increaſe the wonder: and the-pulpit every where 


reſounded with accounts of the ſanctity and inſpira- 


tions of the new propheteſs. Meſſages were car- 
ried from her to queen Catherine, by which that 
princeſs was exhorted to perſiſt in her oppoſition to 
the divorce; the pope's ambaſſadors gave encou- 


ragement to the popular credulity; and even Fiſher 


biſhop. of Rocheſter, though a man of ſenſe and 
learning, was carried away by an opinion ſo favour- 


able to the party which he had eſpouſedꝰ. The 


king at laſt began to think the matter worthy of 
his attention 5 and having ordered Elizabeth and 


m Stowe, p. 570. Blanquet's Epitome of Chronicles. | 
'F Strype, vol. i. Pe 181. ? Collier, vol. ii. p. 87. 
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her accomplices to be arreſted; he brought them CHAP, 
before the Star Chamber, where they freely, with- I. 
1534 


out being put to the torture, made confeſſion of 
their guilt. The parliament, in the ſeſſion held the 
beginning of chis year, paſſed an act of attainder 

inſt ſome who were engaged in this treaſon- 
able impoſture? ; and Elizabeth herſelf, Maſters, 


Bocking, Deering, ' Rich, Riſby, Gold, ' ſuffered 
for their crime. The biſhop of | Rocheſter,” Abel, 


Addiſon, Lawrence, and others, were condemned 
for miſpriſion of treaſon; becauſe they had not 
diſcovered! ſome criminal ſpeeches which they 
heard from Elizabeth“: And they were thrown into 
priſon. The better to undeceive the multitude, 
the forgery. of many of the propheteſs's miracles 
was detected; and even the ſcandalous profti- 
tution of her manners was laid open to the 
public. Thoſe paſſions which ſo naturally inſinuate 
themſelves amidſt the warm intimacies maintained 
by the devotees of different ſexes; had taken place 
between Elizabeth and her confederates; and it was 
found, chat a door to her dormitory, which was ſaid 
to have been miraculouſly opened, in order to give 
her acceſa to the chapel, for the ſake of frequent 
converſe with heaven, had been contrived by Bock- 
ing and Maſters for leſs refined purpoſes.” 
Tu detection of this impoſture, attended with 
ſo many odious circumſtances, both hurt the credit 


of the eccleſiaſtics, particularly the monks, and in- 


ſtigated the king to take vengeance' on them. He 
ſoppreſſed three monaſteries of the Obſervantine 
friars; and finding that little clamour was excited 
by chis act of power, he was the more encouraged 
to lay his rapacious hands on the remainder. Mean- 


while, he exercifed puniſhment on individuals who 


were obnoxious to him. The parliament had made 
it treaſon to endeavour depriving the king of his 


P 25 Hen. VIII. c. 12. Burnet, vol, i. p. 149. Hall, fol. 220, 
1 Godwin's Annals, p. 53. 26 
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dignity or titles: They had lately added to his 
other titles, that of ſupreme head of the church: 
It was inferred, that to deny his ſupremacy was 
treaſon ; and many priors and eccleſiaſtics loſt their 
lives for this new ſpecies of guilt, It was certainly 
a high inſtance of tyranny to puniſh the mere de- 
hvery. of a political-opinion, eſpecially one that no- 
wiſe affected the king's temporal right, as a capital 
offence, though attended with no overt act; and 
the parliament in paſſing this law had overlooked 
all the principles by which a civilized, much more 


a free people, ſnould be governed: But the violence 


of changing ſo ſuddenly the whole ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, and making it treaſon to deny what during 


many ages it had been hereſy to aſſert, is an event 


which may appear ſomewhat extraordinary. Even 
the ſtern. unrelenting mind of Henry was at firſt 
ſhocked with theſe fanguinary meaſures ; and he 
went ſo far as to change his garb and dreſs; pre- 
tending ſorrow for the neceſſity by which he was 
puſhed. to ſuch extremities. Still impelled, how- 
ever, by bis violent temper, and deſirous of ſtriking 


a terror into the whole nation, he proceeded by 


Trial and 
execution 
of Fiſher 
biſhop of 


Rocheſter ; * 


When he was thrown into pri 
refuſing the oath which regarded the ſucceſſion, and 
his concealment of Elizabeth Barton's treaſonable 
ſpeeches, he had not only been deprived of all his 


making examples of Fiſher and More, to conſum- 
mate his lawleſs tyranny. | | 
Jonx Fiſher, | biſhop of Rocheſter, was a pre- 


late eminent. for learning and morals, ſtill more than 


for his eccleſiaſtical dignities, and for the high 
favour which he had long ren with the king. 
on on account of his 


revenues, but ſtripped of his very clothes, and 


without conſideration of his extreme age, he was 
allowed nothing but rags, which ſcarcely ſufficed to 
cover his nakedneſs *, In this condition he lay in 


Fullers Church Hiſt. book v. p. 203. 
6 priſon 
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riſon above a twelvemonth; when the pope, will- C 27 A: r. 


ing to recompenſe the ſufferings of ſo faithful an 
adherent, created him a cardinal ; though Fiſher 
was ſo indifferent about that dignity, that even if 
the purple were lying at his feet, he declared that 
he would not ſtoop'to take it. This promotion of 
a man, merely for his oppoſition td royal autho- 
rity, rouſed the indignation of the king; and he 
reſolved to make the innocent perſon feel the effects 
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of his reſentment. Fiſher was indicted for denying 224 june. 


the ah ſupremacy, was tried, condemned, and 
beheaded. E 726 | | 


Tux execution of this prelate was intended as a of fir Tho- 


mas 


More. 


warning to More, whoſe compliance, on account 
of his great authority both abroad and at home, and 
his high reputation for learning and virtue, was 


anxiouſly defired by the king. That prince alſo 


bore as great perſonal affection and regard to More, 
as his imperious mind, the ſport of paſſions, was 
ſuſceptible of towards a man who in any particular 
oppoſed his violent inclinations. But More could 
never be prevailed on to acknowledge any opinion 
ſo contrary to his principles as that of the king's 
ſupremacy ; and though Henry exacted that com- 
pliance from the whole nation, there'was as yet no 
law obliging any one to take an oath to that pur- 
poſe. Rick, the ſolicitor general, was ſent to confer 
wich More, then a priſoner, who kept a cautious 
ſilence with regard to the ſupremacy : He was only 
inveigled to ſay, that any queſtion with regard to 
the law which eſtabliſhed that prerogative, was a 


two-edged ſword: If a perſon anſwer one way, it- 


will confound his ſoul ; if another, it will deſtroy his 
body. No more was wanted to found an indict- 
ment of high treaſon againſt the priſoner. His 
filence was called malicious, and made a part of his 
crime; and theſe words, which had caſually 

from him, were interpreted as a denial of the ſupre- 


macy. 
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macy *. Trials were mere formalities during this 
reign: The jury gave ſentence. againſt, More, who 
had long expected this fate, and who needed no 
preparation to fortiſy him againſt the terrors of death, 
Not only his conſtancy, ' but even his, cheerfulneſs, 
nay his uſual facetiouneſs, never forſook him; and 
he made a ſacrifice of his life to his integrity, with 
the ſame indifference that he maintained in any 
ordinary occurrence. When he was mounting the 


ſcaffold, he ſaid to one, Friend, help me up, and 


* when I come down again, let me ſhift for my- 
« ſelf.” The executioner aſking him forgiveneſs, he 


| granted the requeſt, but told him, «© You will never 


aid he, © it, never committed treaſon.” | Nothing | 


4 get credit by beheading me, my neck is ſo ſhort.” 
Then laying his head on the block, he bade the ex- 


ecutioner ſtay till he put aſide his beard: “ For,“ 


was wanting to the glory of this end, except a better 


Sth July. 


cauſe, more free, from weakneſs, and ſuperſtition. 


BY as the man followed his principles and ſenſe: of 
duty, however miſguided, his conſtancy and integrity 
are not the leſs objects of our pr prac He was 


beheaded in the fifty- third year, of his ag 


Wk the execution of Fiſher and More was re- 
ported at Rome, eſpecially that of the former, who 


was inveſted with the Dignity of cardinal, every one 
- diſcovered the moſt violent rage againſt the king; 


and numerous libels were publiſhed by the wits and 


orators of Italy, comparing him to Caligula, Nero, 


Domitian, and all the moſt unrelenting tyrants of 


antiquity. Clement VII. had died about ſix months 
after he pronounced ſentence againſt the king; and 


Paul III., of the name of Farneſe, had ſucceeded to 
the papal throne. This pontiff, who, while car- 


dinal, had always favoured Henry's cauſe, had 


hoped that, perſonal animoſities being buried with 
his predeceſſor, it might not be impoſſible to form 


an agreement with England: And the king himſelf 


* More's Life of Sir Thomas More, Herbert, p. 393. 
was 
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was ſo deſirous of accommodating matters, that in CHAP. 
4 negotiation which he entered into with Francis a 4 
little before this time, he required that that monarch 1535. 
ſhould conciliate a friendſhip between him and the 
court of Rome. But Henry was accuſtomed. to 
preſcribe, not to receive terms; and even while he 
was negotiating for peace, his uſual violence often 
carried him to commit offences which rendered the 
quarrel totally incurable. "The execution of Fiſher 
was regarded by Paul as ſo capital an injury, that he 
immediately paſſed cenſures againſt the king, citing zoth Aug. 
him and all his adherents to appear in Rome within 
ninety days, in order to anſwer for their crimes : If King ex- 
they failed, he excommunicated them; deprived the communt- 
king of his crown; laid the kingdom under an inter- 
dict; declared his iſſue by Anne Boleyn illegitimate ; 
diffolved all leagues which any catholic princes had 
made wich him; gave his kingdom to any invader; 
commanded the nobility to take arms againſt him; 
fred his ſubjects from all oaths of allegiance; cut 
off their commerce with foreign ſtates; and declared 
it lawful for any one to ſeize them, to make ſlaves 
of their perſons, and to convert their effects to his 
own uſe . But though theſe cenfures were paſſed, 
they were not at that time openly denounced : The 
pope delayed their publication till he ſhould find an 
agreement with England entirely deſperate; and till 
the emperor, who was at that time hard preſſed by 
the Turks and the proteſtant princes in Germany, 
ſhould'be'in a condition to carry the ſentence into 
„„ 24005 $2209; D345" r 

Taz king knew that he might expect any injury 
which it ſhould be in Charles's power to inflict; and 


he therefore made it the chief object of his policy to 


incapacitate that monarch from wreaking his reſent- 
ment upon him. He renewed his friendſhip with 


Francis, and opened negotiations for marrying his 


© Sanders, p. 148. v Herbert, p. 3 50, 357- 
2 infant- 
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gouleme, third ſon of Francis. Theſe two mo- 
narchs alſo made advances to the princes of the 
proteſtant league in Germany, ever jealous of the 
emperor's ambition: And Henry, beſides remitting 
them ſome money, ſent Fox biſhop of Hereford, 
as Francis did Bellay lord of Langley, to treat 
with them. But during the firſt fervours of the re- 
formation, an agreement in theological tenets was 
held, as well as a union of interefts, to be eſſential 
to a good correſpondence among ſtates; and though 
both Francis and Henry flattered the German 


princes with hopes of their embracing the confeſſion 


of Augſburg, it was looked upon as a bad ſymptom 
of their ſincerity, that they exerciſed ſuch extreme 
rigour againſt all preachers of the reformation in 
their reſpective dominions“ . Henry carried the 
feint ſo far, that, while he thought himſelf the firſt 
theologian in the world, he yet invited over Me- 
lancthon, Bucer, Sturmius, Draco, and other Ger- 
man divines, that they might confer with him, and 


inſtruct him in the foundation of their tenets, Theſe 


theologians were now of great importance in the 
world; and no poet or philoſopher, even in ancient 
Greece, where they were treated with moſt reſpect, 
had ever reached equal applauſe and admiration with 
thoſe wretched compolers of metaphyſical polemics. 
The German princes told the king that they could 
not ſpare their divines; and as Henry had no hopes 
of agreement with ſuch zealous diſputants, and 
knew that in Germany the followers of Luther 
would not aſſociate with the diſciples of Zuinglius, 
becauſe, though they agreed in every thing elle, they 
differed in ſome minute particulars with regard to 
the euchariſt, he was the more indifferent on ac- 
count of this refuſal, He could alſo foreſee, that 
even while the league of Smalkalde did not act in 


w $leidan, lib, 20. 


concert 
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concert with him, they would always be carried by 
their intereſts to oppoſe the emperor: And the 
hatred between Francis and that monarch was ſo in- 
veterate, that he deemed himſelf ſure of a ſincere 
ally in one or other of theſe potentates. 

- DuvxinG theſe negotiations an incident happened 
in England which promiſed a more amicable con- 
cluſion of thoſe diſputes, and ſeemed even to open 
the way for a reconciliation between Henry and 
Charles. Queen Catherine was ſeized with a linger- 
ing illneſs, which at laſt brought her to her grave: 
She died at Kimbolton in the county of Hunting- 
don, in the fiftieth year of her age. A little before 
ſhe expired, ſhe wrote a very tender letter to the 
king; in which ſhe gave him the appellation of her 
moſt dear Lord, King, and Huſband. She told him, 
that as the hour of her death was now approaching, 
ſhe laid hold of this laft opportunity to inculcate on 
him the importance of his religious duty, and the 
comparative emptineſs of all human grandeur and 
enjoyment: That though his fondneſs towards theſe 
periſhable advantages had -thrown her into many 
calamities, as well as created to himſelf much trou- 
ble, the yet forgave him all paſt injuries, and hoped 
that his pardon would be ratified in heaven: And 
that ſhe had no other requeſt to make, than to re- 
commend to him his daughter, the ſole pledge of 
their loves; and to crave his protection for her maids 
and ſervants. She concluded with theſe words, 1 
make this vow, that mine eyes deſire you above all 
things. The king was touched even to the ſhed- 
ding of tears, by this laſt tender proof of Catherine's 
affection ; but queen Anne is ſaid to have expreſſed 
her joy for the death of a rival beyond what decency 
or humanity could permit?, | Woes 

THz emperor _ that, as the demiſe of his 
aunt had removed all foundation of perſonal animo- 


* 
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c Ap. ſity between him and Henry, it might not now be im. 


poſſible to detach him from the alliance of France, 
and to renew his own confederacy with England, 
from which he had formerly reaped ſo much advan- 
tage. He ſent Henry propoſals for a return to an- 


Cient amity, upon theſe conditions * ; that he ſhould 


be reconciled to the ſee of Rome, that he ſhould 
aſſiſt him in his war with the Turk, and that he 
- ſhould take part with him againſt Francis, who now 
threatened the dutchy of Milan. The king replied, 
that he was willing to be on good terms with the 
emperor, provided that prince would acknowledge 
that the former breach of friendſhip came entirely 
from himſelf: As to the conditions propoſed; the 
proceedings againſt the biſhop of Rome were ſo juſt, 
and fo fully ratified by the parliament of England, 
that they could not now be revoked ; when Chriſtian 
princes ſhould have ſettled peace among themſelves, 
he would not fail to exert that vigour which became 
him, againſt the enemies of the faith; and after 
amity with the emperor was once fully reſtored, he 
ſhould then be in a ſituation, as a common friend 
both to him and Francis, either to mediate an agree- 
ment between them, or to aſſiſt the injured party. 
War rendered Henry more indifferent to the 
advances made by the emperor was, both his ex- 
perience of the uſual duplicity and inſincerity of that 
monarch, and the intelligence which he received of 
the preſent tranſactions in Europe. Francis Sforza, 
duke of Milan, had died without iſſue; and the 
emperor maintained that the dutchy, being a fief of 
the empire, was devolved to him as head of the 
Germanic body: Not to give umbrage, however, 
to the ſtates of Italy, he profeſſed his intention of 
beſtowing that principality on ſome prince who 
fhould be obnoxious to no party, and he even made 
offer of it to the duke of Angouleme, third ſon of 
Francis. The French monarch, who pretended 


s Da Bellay, liv, v. Herbert, Burnet, vol. iii, in Coll, Ne go. 


that 
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that his own right to Milan was now revived upon CHAP. 


Sforza's death, was content to ſubſtitute his ſecond 


| ſon, the duke of Orleans, in his place; and the 


emperor pretended to cloſe with this propoſal. But 


his ſole intention in that liberal conceſſion. was to 
gain time, till he ſhould put himſelf in a warlike 


poſture, and be able to carry an invaſion into Fran- 
cis's dominions. The ancient enmity between theſe 
princes broke out anew in bravadoes, and in per- 
ſonal inſults on each other, ill becoming perſons of 
their rank, and ſtill leſs ſuitable to men oF fich un- 


queſtioned bravery. - Charles ſoon after invaded 


Provence 1n- perſon, with an army of fifty thouſand 
men; but met with no ſucceſs. His army periſhed 
with ſickneſs, fatigue; famine, and other diſaſters; 


and retire into Italy with the broken remains of his 
forces. An army of Impetialiſts, near 30,000 
ſtrong, which invaded France on the fide of the 


Netherlands, and laid ſiege to Peronne, made no 


greater progreſs, but retired upon the approach of a 


French army. And Henry had thus the ſatisfaction 


to find, both that his ally Francis was likely to ſup- 
port himſelf witkout foreign aſſiſtance, and that his 


own tranquillity was fully enſured by theſe violent 


wars and animoſities on the continent. 
Ir any inquietude remained with the Engliſh court, 
it was ſolely occaſioned by the ſtate of affairs in Scot- 
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and he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Marſeilles, 


land. James, hearing of the dangerous ſituation of 


his ally Francis, generouſly levied ſome forces; and 
embarking them on board veſſels which he had 
hired for that purpoſe, landed them ſafely in France. 
He even went over in perſon; and making haſte to 
join the camp of the French king, which then lay in 
Provence, and to partake of his danger, he met that 


prince at Lyons, who, having repulſed the emperor, 


was now returning to his capital. Recommended 
by ſo agreeable and ſeaſonable an inſtance of friend- 
Vor. IV. | 7 ſhip, 
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ſhip, the king of Scots paid his addreſſes to Mag- 
dalen, daughter of the French monarch ; and this 
prince had no other objection to the match than 
what aroſe from the infirm ſtate of his daughter's 
health, which ſeemed to threaten her with an ap- 
preaching end. But James having gained the 
affections of the princeſs, and obtained her conſent, 
the father would no longer oppoſe the united deſires 
of his daughter and his friend : They were accord- 
ingly married, and ſoon after ſet fail for Scotland, 
where the young, queen, as was foreſeen, died in a 
little time after her arrival. Francis, however, was 
afraid leſt his ally Henry, whom he likewiſe looked 
on as his friend, and who lived with him on a more 
cordial footing than is uſual among great princes, 
ſhould be diſpleaſed that this cloſe confederacy be- 
tween France and Scotland was concluded without 
his participation, He therefore diſpatched Pom- 
meraye to London, in order to apologiſe for this 
meaſure; but Henry, with his uſual openneſs and 
freedom, expreſſed ſuch diſpleaſure, that he refuſed 
even to confer. with the ambaſſador ; and Francis 
was apprehenſive of a rupture with' a prince who 
regulated his meaſures more by humour and paſſion, 
than by .the rules of political prudence. But the 
king was fo fettered by the oppoſition in which he 
was engaged againſt the pope and the emperor, that 
he purſued no farther this diſguſt againſt Francis; 
and in the end every thing remained in tranquillity, 


both on the ſide of France and of Scotland. 


Tux domeſtic peace of England ſeemed to be ex- 


* 


— 
* 


poſed to more hazard by the violent innovations in 
religion; and it may be affirmed, that in this dan- 
gerous conjuncture nothing enſured public tran- 
quillity ſo much as the deciſive authority acquired 
by the king, and his great aſcendant over all his 
ſubjects. Not only the devotion paid to the crown 
was profound during that age: The perſonal veſpect 
„ 7 5 inſpired 
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uy 


infpired by Henry was conſiderable; and even the Cana 
terrors with which he overawed every one were not * 


attended with any conſiderable degree of hatred. His 
frankneſs, his ſincerity, his magnificence, his ge- 
nerofity, were yirtues which counterbalanced his 
violence, cruelty, and impetuoſity. And the im- 
portant rank which his vigour more than his ad- 
dreſs acquired him in all foreign negotiatiohs flat- 
tered the vanity of Engliſhmen, and made them the 
more willingly endure thoſe domeſtic hardſhips to 
which they were expoſed. The king, conſcious of 
his advantages, was now proceeding to the moſt 
dangerous exerciſe of his authority; and after paving 
the way for that meaſure by ſeveral preparatory ex- 
pedients, he was at laſt determined to ſuppreſs the 
monaſteries, and to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of their 
ample revenues, 

Tur great increaſe of monaſteries, if matters be 
confidered merely in a political light, will appear the 
radical inconvenience of the catholic religion ; and 
every other diſadvantage attending that communion 
ſeems to have an inſeparable connection with theſe 
religious inſtitutions. Papal uſurpations, the tyranny 
of the inquiſition, the multiplicity of holidays ; all 
theſe fetters on liberty and induſtry were ultimately 
derived from the authority and inſinuation of monks, 
whoſe habitations being eſtabliſhed every where 
fun ſo many ſeminaries of ſuperſtition and of 

ly. This order of men was extremely enraged 
againſt Henry ; and regarded the abolition of che 
papal authority in England, as the removal of the 
ſole protection which they enjoyed againſt the rapa- 
City of the crown and of the courtiers. They were 
now ſubjected to the king's viſitation ; the iuppoſed 
ſacredneſs of their bulls from Rome was rejected; 
the progreſs of the reformation abroad, which had 
every where been attended with the abolition of the 
monaſtic orders, gave them reaſon to apprehend like 
conſequences in England; and though the king ſtill 
I L-2 maintained 
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CHAP. maintained the doctrine of purgatory, to which moſt 
N. of the convents owed their origin and ſupport, it was 
| "1536, foreſeen, that ih the progreſs of the conteſt he would 
every day be led to depart wider from ancient inſtitu- 
tions, and be drawn nearer the tenets of the re- 
formers, with whom his political intereſts naturally 
induced him to unite. Moved by theſe conſidera- 
tions, the friars employed all their influence to in- 
flame the people againſt the king's government; and 
Henry, finding their ſafety irreconcilable with his 
own, was determined to ſeize the preſent opportu- 
nity, and utterly deſtroy his declared enemies. 
CROMwWEL, ſecretary of ſtate, had been appointed 
vicar- general, or vicegerent; a new office, by which 
the king's ſupremacy, or the abſolute uncontrollable 
power aſſumed over the church, was delegated. to 
him. He employed Layton, London, Price, Gage, 
Petre, Bellaſis, and others, as commiſſioners, Who 
carried on every where a rigorous inquiry with re- 
gard to the conduct and deportment of all the friars. 
During times of faction, eſpecially of the religious 
kind, no equity is to be expected from adverſaries; 
and as it was known that the king's intention in this 
viſitation was to find a pretence for aboliſhing mo- 
naſteries, we may naturally conclude, that the re- 
ports of the commiſſioners are very little to be relied 
on. Friars were encouraged to bring in informa- 
tions againſt their brethren; the ſlighteſt evidence 
. was credited; and even the calumnies ſpread abroad 
by the friends of the reformation were regarded as 
grounds of proof. Monſtrous diſorders are therefore 
| faid to have been found in many of the religious 
houſes : Whole convents of women abandoned to. 
lewdnels : Signs of abortions procured, of infants 
murdered, of unnatural luſts between perſons of the 
fame ſex. It is indeed probable, that the blind fub- 
miſſion of the people during thoſe ages would ren- 
der the friars and nuns more unguarded, and more 
diſſolute than they are in any Roman catholic coun, 
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try at preſent : But ſtill the reproaches which it is © Ty 


ſafeſt to credit, are ſuch as point at vices naturally 
connected with the very inſtitution of convents, and 


with the monaſtic life. The cruel and inveterate 
factions and quarrels, therefore, which the com-, 


miſſioners mentioned, are very credible among men, 
who being confined together within the ſame walls, 


never can forget their mutual animoſities, and who, 


being cut off from all the moſt endearing connec- 
tions of nature, are commonly curſed with hearts 
more ſelfiſh and tempers more unrelenting than fall 
to the ſhare of other men. The pious frauds prac- 
tiſed to increaſe the devotion and liberality of the 

eople, may be regarded as certain, in an order 
founded on illuſions, lies, and ſuperſtition, The 
ſupine idleneſs alſo, and its attendant, profound 
ignorance, with which the convents were reproached, 
admit of no queſtion ; and though monks were the 
true preſervers as well as inventors of the dreaming 
and captious philoſophy of the ſchools, no manly 
or elegant knowledge could be expected among men 
whoſe lives, condemned to a tedious uniformity, 
and deprived of all emulation, afforded nothing to 
raiſe the mind or cultivate the genius. 

SoME few monaſteries, terrified with this rigorous 


inquiſition carried on by Cromwel and his commiſ— 


fioners, ſurrendered their revenues into the king's 
hands; and the monks received ſmall penſions as 
the reward of their obſequiouſneſs. Orders were 
given to diſmiſs ſuch nuns and friars as were below 
four and. twenty, whoſe vows were on that account 


ſuppoſed not to be binding. The doors of the con- 


vents were opened, even to ſuch as were above that 
age; and every one recovered{his liberty who deſired 
it. But as all theſe expedients did not fully anſwer 
the king's purpoſe, he had recourſe to his uſual in- 
ſtrument ot power, the parliament; and in order to 
prepare men for the innovations projected, the re- 
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— You of the viſitors was publiſhed, and a general 


1536. 
4th Feb. 


A parlia- 
meat. 


Suppreſ- 
fron of the 
leſſer mo- 


naſteries. 


rror was endeavoured to be excited in the nation 
againſt inſtitutions which to their anceſtors had been 
the objects of the moſt profound veneration. 

Tux king, though determined utterly to aboliſh 
the manaſtic orders, reſolved to proceed gradually 
in this great work; and he gave directions to the 


parliament to go no further at preſent, than to ſup- 


preſs the leſſer monaſteries, which poſſeſſed revenues 
below two hundred pounds a years. Theſe were 


found to be the moſt corrupted, as lying leſs under 


the reſtraint of ſhame, and being expoſed to leſs 
ſcrutiny *; and it was deemed fake to begin with 
them, and thereby prepare the way for the greater 
innovations projected. By this act three hundred 
and ſeventy - ſix monaſteries were ſuppreſſed, and 
their revenues, amounting to thirty-two thouſand 
pounds a year, were granted to. the king ; beſides 
their goods, chattels, and plate, computed -at a 
hundred thouſand pounds more. It does not ap- 
pear that any oppoſition was made to this important 


law: So abſolute was Henry's authority! A court, 


called the court of augmentation of the king's re- 
venue, was eretted for the management of theſe 
funds. The people naturally concluded, from this 
circumſtance, that Henry intended to proceed 1 in de- 
ſpoiling the church of her patrimony *. 

Tx act formerly paſſed; empowering the king to 


name thirty-two commiſſioners for framing a bady 


of canon-law, was renewed; but the project was 
never carried into execution. Henry thought that 
the preſent perplexity of than law increaſed his 


2 27 Hen. VIII. b Burnet, vol. i. p. 193. 
It is pretended, be Hollingthed, 39, that ten thouſand monks 
were turned out on the diſſolution "Rp e leſſer monaſteries. If ſo, 


moſt of them muſt have been Mendicants: For the revenue could not 


have ſupported near that number. The Mendicants, no doubt, Rill 
Continiled their forther profeſſion, 
d 27 Hen. VIII. C. 27. 


ME authority, 
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authority, and kept the clergy in ſtill greater de- 
pendance. 87 05 

FARTHER progreſs was made in completing the 
union of Wales with England: The ſeparate juriſ- 


dictions of ſeveral great lords or marchers, as they 


were called, which obſtructed the courſe of juſtice in 
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Wales, and encouraged robbery and pillaging, were 


aboliſhed; and the authority of the king's courts was 
extended every where. Some juriſdictions of a like 
nature in England were alſo aboliſhed © this ſeſſion, : 
Tur commons, ſenſible that they had gained no- 
thing by oppoſing the king's will, when he formerly 
endeavoured to —.— the profits of wardſhips and 
liverics, were now contented to frame a law e, ſuch 
as he dictated to them; It was enacted, That the 
ſſeſſion of land ſhall be adjudged to be in thoſe who 
—— the uſe of it, not in thoſe to whom it is tranſ- 
ferred in truſt. x | 
AFTER all theſe laws were paſſed, the king diſ- 
ſolved the parliament ; a parliament memorable not 
only for the great and important innovations which 
it introduced, but alſo for the long time it had ſitten, 
and the frequent prorogations which it had under- 
gone. Henry had found it ſo obſequious to his will 
that he did not chuſe, during thoſe religious fer- 
ments, to hazard a new election; and he continued 
the ſame parliament above fix years: A practice at 
that time unuſual in England. 4 
TE convocation which fat during this ſeſſion was 
engaged in a very important work, the deliberating 
on the new tranſlation which was projected of the 
{criptures. The tranſlation given by T indal, though 
corrected by himſelf in a new edition, was ſtill com- 
plained of by the clergy as inaccurate and unfaithful; 
and it was now propoſed to them that they ſhould 


© 27 Hen, VIII. c. 4. f Thid, c. 120. 
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themſelves publiſh a tranſlation, which-would not it be 
liable to thoſe objections. 

THz friends of the reformation afſerted, that no- 
thing could be more abſurd than to conceal, in an 
unknown tongue, the word of God irfelf, and thus 
to counteract the will of heaven, which for the pur- 
poſe of univerſal ſalvation had publiſhed that ſalutary 
doctrine to all nations: That if this practice were 
not very abſurd, the artifice at leaſt was very groſs, 
and proved a conſciouſneſs that the gloſſes and tra- 
ditions of the clergy ſtood in direct oppoſition to the 
original text dictated by Supreme Intelligence: 
That it was now neceſſary for the people, ſo long 


abuſed by intereſted pretenſions, to fee with their 


own eyes, and to examine whether the claims of the 
eccleſiaſtics were founded on that charter which was 
on all hands acknowledged to be derived from hea- 
ven: And that as a ſpirit of reſearch and curioſity 
was happily revived, and men were now obliged to 
make a choice among the contending doctrines of 
different ſects, the proper materials for deciſion, and 
above all, the holy ſcriptures, ſhould be ſer before 
them; and the revealed will of God, which the change 


of language had ſomewhat obſcured, be again by 


their means revealed to mankind. 
T xx favourers of the ancient religion maintained, 


on the other hand, that the pretence of making the 


people ſee with their own eyes was a mere cheat, 
and was itſelf a very groſs artifice, by which the 
new preachers hoped to obtain the guidance of them, 
and to ſeduce them from thoſe paſtors whont the 
Jaws, whom ancient eſtabliſhments, whom heaven 


itſelf, had appointed for their ſpiritual ' direction: 


* hat the people were, by their ignorance, their 


ſtupidity, their neceſſary avocations, totally un- 


qualified to chuſe their own principles; and it was 


a mockery to ſet materials before them, of which 
they could not paſtibly make any proper uſe : That 
even 
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| concerns, which lay more within the compaſs 
of human reaſon, the laws had in a great meaſure 
deprived them of the right of private judgment; 


and had, happily for their own and the public in- 


tereſt, regulated their conduct and behaviour: 
That theological queſtions were placed far beyond 
the ſphere of vulgar comprehenſion ; and ecclefi- 
aſtics themſelves, though aſſiſted by all the advan- 
tages of education, erudition, and an aſſiduous 
ſtudy of the ſcience, could not be fully aſſured of a 
juſt deciſion; except by the promiſe made them in 
ſcripture, that God would be ever preſent with his 
church, and that the gates of hell ſhould not prevail 
againſt her: That the groſs errors adopted by the 
wiſeſt heathens proved how unfit men were to grope 
their own way through this profound darkneſs; nor 
would the ſcriptures, if truſted to every man's judg- 
ment, be able to reinedy; on the contrary, they 
would much "augment, thoſe fatal illuſions: That 
ſacred writ itſelf was involved in ſo much obſcurity, 
gave riſe to ſo many difficulties, contained ſo many 
appearing contradictions, that it was the moſt dan- 
gerous weapon that could be intruſted into the hands 
of the ignorant and giddy multitude : That the po- 
etical ſtyle in which a great part of it was compoſed, 
at the ſame time that it occaſioned uncertainty in the 
ſenſe, by its multiplied tropes and figures, was fuf- 
ficient to kindle the zeal of fanaticiſm, and thereby 
throw civil ſociety into the moſt furious combuſtion : 
That a thouſand ſects muſt ariſe, which would pre- 
tend each of them to derive tts tenets from the ſcrip- 
ture; and would be able, by ſpectous arguments, 
or even without ſpecious arguments, to ſeduce filly 
women and ignorant mechanics into a belief of the 


moſt monſtrous principles: And that if ever this 


diſorder, dangerous to the magiſtrate himſelf, re- 
ceived a remedy; it muſt. be from the tacit ac- 


quieſcence | 
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CH AP. quieſcence of the people in ſome new authority; and 
XIE: it was evidently better, without farther conteſt or in- 
2536, quiry, to adhere peaceably to ancient, and therefore 
' - the more ſecure eſtabliſhments. 3 

Tus latter arguments, being more agreeable 
to eccleſiaſtical government, would probably have 
prevailed in the convocation, had it not been for the 
authority of Cranmer, Latimer, and ſome other 

_ biſhops, who were ſuppoſed to ſpeak the king's 
ſenſe of the matter. A vote was paſſed for publiſh- 
ing a new tranſlation of the ſcriptures ; and in three 
years' time the work was finiſhed and printed at 
Paris. This was deemed a great point gained by 
the reformers, and a conſiderable advancement of 
their cauſe. Farther progreſs was ſoon expected, 
after ſuch important ſucceſſes. ? 

Bur while the retainers to the new religion were 

exulting in their proſperity, they met with a morti- 
* fication which ſeemed to blaſt all their hopes, 
Their patroneſs Anne Boleyn poſſeſſed no longer 
the king's favour ; and ſoon after loſt her life by the 

Diſgrace rage of that furious monarch. - Henry had perſe- 

of queen yered in his love to this lady during ſix years that 

— proſecution of the divorce laſted ; and the more 

obſtacles he met with to the gratification of his paſ- 
ſion, the more determined zeal did he exert in pur- 
ſuing his purpoſe. But the affection which had 
ſubſiſted, and ſtill increaſed under difficulties, had 
not long attained ſecure poſſeſſion of its object, when 
it languiſhed from ſatiety; and the king's heart was 
apparently eſtranged from his conſort. Anne's ene- 
mies ſoon perceived the fatal change ; and they were 
forward to widen the breach, when they found that 
they incurred no danger by interpoling in thoſe deli- 
cate concerns. She had been delivered of a dead 
ſon ; and Henry's extreme fondneſs for male iſſue 
being thus for the preſent diſappointed, his temper, 
equally violent and ſuperſtitious, was diſpoſed 1 
Ef | Make 
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make the innocent mother anſwerable for the miſ- A H A ir. 


fortune ®, But the chief means which Anne's ene- 
mies employed to inflame the king againſt her, was 
his jealouſy. 

Axxx, though ſhe appears to have been entirely 
innocent, and even virtuous in her conduct, had a 
certain gaiety, if not levity of character, which 
threw her off her guard, and made her leſs circum- 
ſpect than her ſituation required. Her education 
in France rendered her the more prone to thoſe 
freedoms ; and it was with difficulty ſhe conformed 
herſelf to that ſtrict ceremonial practiſed in the 
court of England. More vain than haughty, ſhe 
was pleaſed to ſee the influence of her beauty on all 
around her, and ſhe indulged herſelf in an eaſy 
familiarity with perſons who were formerly her 
equals, and who might then have pretended: to her 
friendſhip and good graces. Henry's dignity was 
offended with theſe popular manners; and though 
the lover had been entirely blind, the buſband poſ- 
ſeſſed but too quick diſcernment and penetration. 
Ill inſtruments interpoſed, and put a malignant in- 
terpretation on the harmleſs liberties of the queen: 
The viſcounteſs of Rocheford, in particular, who 
was married to the queen's brother, but who lived on 
bad terms with her ſiſter-in-law, inſinuated the moſt 
cruel ſuſpicions into the king's mind ; and as ſhe was 
a woman of profligate character, he paid no regard 
either to truth or humanity in thoſe calumnies which 
ſhe ſuggeſted. She pretended that her own huſband 
was engaged in a criminal correſpondence with his 
ſiſter; and, not content with this imputation, ſhe 
poiſoned every action of the queen's, and repre- 
ſented each inſtance of favour which ſhe conferred 
on any one as a token of affection. Henry Norris 
groom of the ſtole, Weſton and Brereton gentlemen 
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of the king's chamber, together with Mark Smeton 
m of the chamber, were obſerved to poſſeſs 
much of the queen's friendſhip ; and they ſerved her 
with a zeal and attachment which, though chiefly 
derived from gratitude, might not improbably be 
ſeaſoned with fonie mixture of tenderneſs for ſo ami- 
able a princeſs. The king's jealouſy laid hold of the 
8 circumſtance; and finding no particular ob- 
ject on which it could faſten, it vented itſelf equally 

on every one that came within the verge of its fury. 
Hay Henry's jealouſy been derived from love, 
though it might on a ſudden have proceeded to the 
moſt violent extremities, it would have been ſubject: 
to many remorſes and contrarieties; and might at 


' laſt have ſerved only to augment that affection on 
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which it was founded. But it was a more ſtern jea- 
louſy, foſtered entirely by pride: His love was tranſ- 
ferred to another object. Jane, daughter of fir John 
Seymour, and maid of honour to the queen, a young 


lady of ſingular beauty and merit, had obtained an 


entire aſcendant over him; and he was determined 
to facrifice every thing to the gratification. of this . 
new appetite. Unlike to moſt monarchs, who judge 
lightly of the crime of gallantry, and who deem the 
young darnſels of their court rather honoured than 
diſgraced by their paſſion, he ſeldom thought of any 
other attachment than that of marriage; and in order 
to attain this end, he underwent more difficulties, 
and committed greater crimes, than thoſe which he 

ſought to avoid by forming that legal connexion. 
And having thus entertained the deſign of raiſing 
his new miſtreſs to his bed and throne, he more 
willingly hearkened to every ſuggeſtion which threw 
any imputation of guilt on the unfortunate Anne 
Boleyn. | | | 

THz king's jealouſy firſt appeared openly in a tilt- 
ing at Greenwich, where the queen happened to drop 
her handkerchief; an incident probably caſual, but 
2 Sa inter- 


- 


— 
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interpreted by him as an inſtance of gallantry to ſome 
of her paramours*, He immediately retired from 
the place; ſent orders to confine her to her cham- 
ber; arreſted Norris, Brereton, Welton, and Sme- 
ton, together with her brother Rocheford; and 
threw them into priſon. The queen, aſtoniſhed at 
theſe inſtances of his fury, thought that he meant 
only to try her; but finding him in earneſt, ſhe re- 
flected on his obſtinate unrelenting ſpirit, and ſhe 
prepared herſelf for that melancholy doom which 
was awaiting her. Next day ſhe was ſent to the 
Tower; and on her way thither ſhe was informed of 
her ſuppoſed offences,-of which ſhe had hitherto been 
ignorant: She made earneſt proteſtations of her in- 
nocence ; and when ſhe entered the priſon ſhe fell 
on her knees, and prayed God ſo to help her, as ſhe 
was not guilty of the crime imputed to her. Her 
ſurpriſe and confuſion threw her into hyſterical diſ- 
orders; and in that fituation ſhe thought that the 
beſt proof of her innocence was to make an entire 
confeſſion, and ſhe. revealed ſome indiſcretions and 
levities which her ſimplicity had equally betrayed her 
to commit and'to avow. She owned that ſhe had 
once rallied Norris on his delaying his marriage, and 
had told him that he probably expected her when ſhe 
ſhould be a widow : She had reproved Weſton, ſhe 
ſaid, for his affection to a kinſwoman of hers, and 
his indifference towards his wife: But he told her 
that ſhe had miſtaken the object of his affection, 
for it was herſelf: Upon which ſhe defied him. 
Sheaffirmed that Smeton had never been in her cham- 
ber but twice, when he played on the harpſichord: But 


ſne acknowledged that he had once had the boldneſs 
to tell her, that a look ſufficed him. The king, in- 
ſtead of being ſatisfied with the candour and ſincerity 


of her confeſſion, regarded theſe indiſcretions only as 
preludes to greater and more criminal intimacies. 


> Burnet, vol. i. p. 198. i Strype, vol. i. p. 287. 
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Or all thoſe multitudes whom the beneficence of 
the queen's temper had obliged during her proſper- 
ous fortune, no one durſt interpoſe between her and 
the king's fury; and the perſon whoſe advancement 
every breath had favoured, and every countenance 


had ſmiled upon, was now left neglected and aban- 


doned. Even her uncle the duke of Norfolk, pre- 
ferring the connexions of party to the ties of blood, 
was become her moſt dangerous enemy ; and all the 
retainers to the catholic religion hoped that her death - 
would terminate the king's quarrel with Rome, and 
leave him again to his natural and early bent, which 

had inclined him to maintain the moſt intimate union 
with the apoſtolic fee. Cranmer alone, of all the 
queen's adherents, ſtill retained his friendſhip for 
her; and, as far as the king's impetuoſity permitted 
him, he endeavoured to moderate the violent preju- 
dices entertained againſt her. 

Tux queen herſelf wrote Henry a letter from the 
Tower, full of the moſt tender expoſtulations, and 
of the warmeſt proteſtations of innocence k. This 


Tetter had no influence on the unrelenting mind of 


Henry, who was determined to-pave the way for his 
new marriage by the death of Anne Boleyn. Norris, 
Weſton, Brereton, and Smeton, were tried ; but no 
legal evidence was produced againſt them. The 
chief proof of their guilt conſiſted in a hearſay from 
one lady Wingfield, who 'was dead. - Smeton was 
prevailed on, by the vain hopes of life, to confeſs a 


criminal correſpondence with the -queen! ; but even 
her enemies expected little advantage from this con- 


feſſion; for they never dared to confront him with 
her; and he was immediately executed; as were alſo 


Brereton and Weſton. Norris had been much in 


che king's favour; and an offer of life was made 
him, if he would confeſs his crime, and accufe the 


k See note [G] at the end of the volume. 
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veen : But he generouſſy rejected the propoſal; and 


nothing, and he would rather die a thouſand deaths 
than calumniate an innocent perſon. . 


Tux queen and her brother were tried by a jury Her trial; 


of peers, conſiſting of the duke of Suffolk, the mar- 
quis of Exeter, the. earl of Arundel, and twenty- 
three more: Their uncle the duke of Norfolk pre- 
ſided as high ſteward. Upon what proof or pre- 
tence the crime of inceſt was imputed to them is 
unknown: The chief evidence, it is ſaid, amounted 
to no more than that Rocheford had been ſeen to 


lean on her bed before ſome company. Part of the 


charge againſt her was, that ſhe had affirmed to her 
minions that the king never had her heart; and had 
{aid to each of them apart, that ſhe loved him better 
than any perſon whatſoever : Which was to the flan- 
der of the- iſſue begotten between the king and ber. 
By this ſtrained interpretation her guilt was brought 
under the ſtatute of the 25th of this reign; in which 
ſt was declared criminal to throw any ſlander upon 
the king, queen, or their iſſue. Such palpable 
abſurdities were at that time admitted; and they 


vere regarded by the peers of England as a ſufficient 


reaſon for ſacrificing an innocent queen to the cruelty 
of their tyrant. Though unaſſiſted by counſel, ſhe 
defended herſelf with preſence of mind; and the 


ſpectators could not forbear pronouncing her en- 


tirely innocent. Judgment, . however, was given 
by the court, both againſt the queen and lord Roche- 
ford; and her verdict contained, that ſhe ſhould be 


- burned: or beheaded at the king's pleaſure. When 


this dreadful ſentence was pronounced ſhe was not 


terrified; but lifting up her hands to heaven ſaid, 


«© O Father! O Creator! thou who art the way, 
« the truth, and the life, thou knoweſt that I have 


not deſerved this fate.” And then turning to the 


judges, 


ſaid, that in his conſcience he believed her entirely ; 
guiltleſs : But for his part» he could accuſe her of 18336. 
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judges, made the moſt parderte declarations of her 
Innocence. 1-200" 

Henk, not ſatisfied with this 80 vengeance, 
was reſolved entirely to annul his marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, and to declare her iſſue illegitimate: 


Hle recalled to his memory, that a little after her 


appearance in the Engliſh court ſome attachment 
had been acknowledged between her and the earl of 


Northumberland, then lord Piercy; and he now 


queſtioned the nobleman with regard to theſe engage- 


ments. Northumberland took an oath before the 
two archbiſhops, that no contract or promiſe of 


marriage had ever paſſed between them: He re- 


ceived the ſacrament upon it, before the duke of 
Norfolk and others of the privy council; and this 


ſolemn act he accompanied with the moſt ſolemn 


proteſtations of veracity”. The queen, however, 
was ſhaken by menaces of executing the ſentence 
againſt her in its greateſt rigour, and was prevailed 
on to confeſs in court ſome lawful impediment to 
her marriage with the king. The afflicted 
imate who ſat as judge thought himſelf obliged 

y this confeſſion to pronounce the marriage null 

and invalid. Henry, in the tranſports of his fury, 


did not perceive that his proceedings were totally in- 


and execu- 


conſiſtent, and that if her marriage were from the 


beginning, invalid, ſhe could not S be guilty 
of adultery, | 
IRR queen now prepared for ſuffering the death to 
which ſhe was ſentenced. She ſent her laſt meſſage to 
the king, and acknowledged the obligations which ſhe 
owed him, in thus uniformly continuing his endea- 


vours for her advancement: From a private gentle- 


woman, ſhe ſaid, he had firſt made her a marchioneſs, 
then a queen, and now, ſince he could raiſe her no 


| higher's in this world, he was ſending her to be a ſaint 
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in heaven. She then renewed the proteſtations of C H AP. 
her innocence, and recommended her daughter to . 
his care. Before the lieutenant of the Tower, and 12536. 
all who approached her, ſhe made the like declara- 
tions; and continued to behave herſelf with her 
uſual ſerenity, and even with cheerfulneſs. The 
tc executioner,” ſhe ſaid to the lieutenant, “ is, I 
cc hear, very expert; and my neck is very ſlender:“ 
Upon which ſhe graſped it in her hand, and ſmiled. 
When brought, however, to the ſcaffold, ſhe ſoftened rgth May; 
her tone a little with regard to her proteſtations of 
innocence. She probably reflected that the obſti- 
nacy of queen Catherine, and her oppoſition to the 
king's will, had much alienated him from the lady 
Mary : Her own maternal concern, therefore, for 
Elizabeth, prevailed in theſe laſt moments over that 
indignation which the unjuſt ſentence by which ſhe 
ſuffered naturally excited in her. She faid that ſhe 
was come to die, as ſhe was ſentenced by the law : 
She would accuſe none, nor ſay any thing of the 
ground upon which ſhe was judged. She prayed 
heartily for the king; called him a moſt merciful 
and gentle prince; and acknowledged that he had 
always been to her a good and gracious ſovereign ; 
and if any one ſhould think proper to canvaſs her 
cauſe, ſhe deſired him to judge the beſt'. She was 
beheaded by the executioner of Calais, who was 
ſent for as more expert than any in England. Her 
body was negligently. thrown into a common cheſt 
of elm-tree, made to hold arrows ; and was buried 
in the Tower. 

Tu innocence of this unfortunate queen cannot 
reaſonably be called in queſtion. Henry himſelf, in 
the violence of his rage, knew not whom to accuſe 
as her lover; and though he imputed guilt to her 
brother, and four perſons more, he was able to bring 
proof againſt none of them. The whole tenour of 


| o Burnet, vol. % p. 205» 
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character, ſuch as is implied in the king's accuſa- 
tion: Had ſhe been ſo loſt to all prudence and ſenſe 
of ſname, ſhe muſt have expoſed herſelf to detec- 
tion, and-afforded her enemies ſome evidence againſt 
her. But the king made the, moſt effectual apology 


for her, by marrying Jane Seymour the very day 


after her execution?. His impatience to gratity 
this new. paſſion cauſed him to forget all regard to 


decency; and his cruel heart was not ſoftened a 


moment by the bloody cataſtrophe of a perſon who 
had ſo long been the object of his moſt tender affec- 
tions. 22 1 

Tux lady Mary thought the death of her ſtep- 


mother a proper opportunity for reconciling herſelf 


to the king, who, beſides other cauſes of diſguſt, had 
been offended with her on account of the part which 


ſhe had taken in her mother's quarrel. Her ad- 


vances were not at firſt received; and Henry exacted 
from her ſome farther proofs of ſubmiſſion and 
obedience: He required this young princeſs, then 
about twenty years of age, to adopt his theological 
tenets; to acknowledge his ſupremacy ; to renounce 
the pope; and to own her mother's marriage to be 
unlawful and inceſtuous. Theſe points were of hard 
digeſtion with the princeſs ; but after ſome delays, 
and even refuſals, ſhe was at laſt prevailed on to 
write a letter to her father , containing her aſſent to 
the articles required of her: Upon which ſhe was 
received into favour. But notwithſtanding the re- 
turn of the king's affection to the iſſue of his firſt 
marriage, he. diveſted not himſelf of kindneſs to- 
wards the lady Elizabeth; and the new queen, who 
was bleſt with. a ſingular ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, 
diſcovered ſtrong proofs of attachment towards her, 

Taz trial and conviction of queen Anne, and the 
ſubſequent events, made it neceſſary for the king to 


v Burnet, vol. i. p. 207, 
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ſummon a new parliament; and he, here, in his 
ſpeech, made a merit to his people, that; notwith- 
ſtanding the misfortunes attending his two former 
marriages, he had been induced for their good to 
venture on a third. The ſpeaker received this pro- 
feſſion with ſuitable gratitude ; and he took thence 
occaſion to praiſe the king for his wonderful gifts of 
grace and nature: He compared him, for juſtice 
and prudence, to Solomon; for ſtrength and forti- 
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tude, to Sampſon ; and for beauty and comelineſs, to 


Abſalom. The king very humbly replied, by the 
mouth of the chancellor, that he diſavowed theſe 
praiſes ; ſince, if he were really poſſeſſed of ſuch 
endowments, they were the gift of Almighty God 
only. Henry found that the parliament was no leſs 
ſubmiſſive in deeds than complaiſant in their ex- 

preſſions, and that they would go the ſame lengths 
as the former in gratifying even his moſt lawleſs 
paſſions. His divorce from Anne Boleyn was rati- 
fied"; that queen and all her accomplices were 
attainted ; the iſſue of both his former marriages 
were declared illegitimate, and it was even made 
treaſon to aſſert the legitimacy of either of them ; to 
throw any ſlander upon the preſent king, queen, or 
their iſſue, was ſubjected to the ſame penalty; the 
crown was ſettled on the king's iſſue by Jane Sey- 
mour, or any ſubſequent wife; and in caſe he ſhould 
die without children, he was empowered, by his will 
or letters-patent, to diſpoſe of the crown : An enor- 
mous authority, eſpecially when entruſted to a 
prince ſo violent and capricious in his humour. 
Whoever, being required, refuſed to anſwer upon 
oath to any article of this act of ſettlement, was 
declared to be guilty of treaſon; and by this clauſe 
a ſpecies of political inquiſition was eſtabliſhed in 
| I The parliament, in annulling the king's marriage with Anne 
Boleyn, gives this as a reaſon, © For that his highneſs had choſen 


« to, wife the excellent and virtuous lady Jane, who for her conve- 
« nient years, excellent beauty, and pureneſs of fleſh and blood, 


* would be apt, God willing, to conceive iſſue by his highneſs.“ 
M 2 the 
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the kingdom, as well as the accuſations of treaſort 
multiplied to an unreaſonable degree. The king 
was alſo empowered to confer on any one, by his wil 

or letters patent, any caſtles, honours, liberties, or 
franchiſes; words which might have been extended to- 
the diſmembering of the kingdom, by the erection 
of principalittes and independent juriſdictions. It 


| was alſo, by another act, made treaſon to marry, 


without the king's conſent, any princeſs related in 
the firſt degree ta the crown. This act was occa- 
ſioned by the diſcovery of a deſign formed by Tho- 
mas Howard, brother of the duke of Norfolk, to 
eſpouſe the lady Margaret Douglas, niece to the 
king, by his ſiſter the queen of Scots and the earl 
of Angus. Howard, as well as the young lady, 
was committed to the Tower. She recovered her 
liberty ſoon after ; but he died in confinement. An 


act of attainder paſſed againſt him this ſeſſion of 


parliament. 


ANOTHER acceſſion was likewiſe gained to the 
authority of the crown: The king, or any of his 
ſucceſſors, was empowered to repeal or annul, by 
letters patent, whatever act of parliament had been 
paſſed before he was four and twenty years of age. 
Whoever maintained the authority of the biſhop 
of Rome, by word or writ, or endeavoured in 


any manner to reſtore it in England, was ſub- 


jected to the penalty of a premunire; that is, his 
goods were forfeited, and he was put out of the 
protection of law. And any perſon who poſſeſſed 


any office eccleſiaſtical or civil, or received any grant 


or Charter from the crown, and yet refuſed to re- 
nounce the pope by oath, was declared to be guilty 


of treaſon. The renunciation preſcribed runs in 


the ſtyle of So help me God, all ſaints, and the holy 
evangeliſis*. The pope, hearing of Anne Boleyn's 
diſgrace and death, had hoped that the door was 
opened to a reconciliation, and had been making 


25 Hen, VIII. c. 10. 
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ſome advances to Henry: But this was the reception 
he met with. Henry was now become indifferent 
with regard to papal cenſures; and finding a great 
increaſe of authority, as well as of revenue, to accrue 
from his quarrel with Rome, he was determined to 
perſevere in his preſent meaſures. This parliament 
alſo, even more than any foregoing, convinced him 
how much he commanded the reſpect of his ſubjects, 
and what confidence he might repoſe in them. 
Though the elections had been made on a ſudden, 
without any preparation or intrigue, the members 
diſcovered an unlimited attachment to his perſon 
and goyernment*, 

Tux extreme complaiſance of the convocation, 
which fat at the ſame time with the parliament, en- 
couraged him in his reſolution of breaking entirely 
-with the court of Rome. There was ſecretly a great 
diviſion of ſentiments in the minds of this aſſembly; 
and as the zeal of the reformers had been augmented 
by ſome late ſucceſſes, the reſentment of the catho- 
lics was no leſs excited by their fears and loſſes : But 
the authority of the king kept every one ſubmiſſive 
and ſilent; and the new-afſumed prerogative, the 
ſupremacy, with whoſe limits no one was fully ac- 
quainted, reſtrained even the moſt furious move- 
ments of theological rancour. Cromwel preſided 


as vicar- general; and though the catholic party ex- 


pected that, on the fall of queen Anne, his authority 
would receive a great ſhock, they were ſurpriſed ta 
find him ſtill maintain the ſame credit as betore, 
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With the vicar- general concurred Cranmer the pri- 


mate, Latimer biſhop of Worceſter, Shaxton of 
Saliſbury, Hilſey of Rocheſter, Fox of Hereford, 
Barlow of St. David's. The oppoſite faction was 


headed by Lee archbiſhop of York, Stokeſley biſhop, 


of London, Tonſtal of Durham, Gardiner of Win- 
cheſter, Longland of Lincoln, Sherborne of Chi- 


t Burnet, vol, i. P-. 212. 
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cheſter, Nix of Norwich, and Kite of Carliſle, 
The former party, by their oppoſition to the pope, 
ſeconded the king's ambition and love of power: 
The latter party, by maintaining the ancient theolo- 
gical tenets, were more conformable to his ſpecula- 
tive principles: And both of them had alternately 
the advantage of gaining on his humour, by which he 


| was more governed than by either of theſe motives. 


TRE church in general was averſe to the reforma- 
tion; and the lower houſe of convocation framed a 
lift of opinions, in the whole ſixty-ſeven, which they 
pronounced erroneous, and which was a collection 
of principles, ſome held by the ancient Lollards, 
others by the modern proteſtants, of Goſpellers, as 
they were ſometimes called. Theſe opinions they 
ſent to the upper houſe to be cenſured ; but 1n the 
preamble of their repreſentation, they diſcovered 
the ſervile ſpirit by which they were governed. They 
ſaid, © that they intended not to do or ſpeak any 
te thing which might be unpleaſant to the king, 


c whom they acknowledge their ſupreme head, and 


« whoſe commands they were reſolved to obey ; re- 
ce nouncing the pope's uſurped authority, with all 
<& his laws and inventions, now extinguiſhed and 
e aboliſhed; and addicting themſelves to Almighty 
« God and his laws, and unto the king and the 
cc Jaws made within this kingdom *.” 
Tux convocation came at laſt, after ſome debate, 


to decide articles of faith; and their tenets were of 


as motley a kind as the aſſembly itſelf, or rather as 
the king's ſyſtem of theology, by which they were 
reſolved entirely to ſquare. their principles. They 
determined the ſtandard of faith to conſiſt in the 


Seriptures and the three creeds, the Apoſtolic, Ni- 


cene, and Athanaſian; and this article was a fignal 


victory to the reformers: Auricular confeſſion and 


penance were admitted, a doctrine agreeable to the 
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catholics: No mention was made of marriage, ex- 
treme unction, confirmation, or holy orders, as 
ſacraments; and in this omiſſion the influence of the 
proteſtants appeared: The real preſence was aſſerted, 

conformably to the ancient doctrine: The terms of 
acceptance were eftabliſhed to be the ' merits of 
Chriſt, and the ' mercy and good pleaſure of God, 

ſuitably to the new principles. 

So far the two ſefts ſeem to have made a fair par- 
tition, by alternately ſharing the ſeveral clauſes. In 
framing the ſubſequent articles, each of them ſeems 
to have thrown in its ingredient. The catholics 
prevailed in afferting, that the uſe of images was 
warranted by Scripture ; the proteſtants, in warning 
the people againſt idolatry, and the abuſe of theſe 
ſenſible repreſentattons. The ancient faith was 
adopted in maintaining the expedience of praying to 
ſaints; the late innovations in rejecting the peculiar 
patronage of ſaints to any trade, profeſſion, or 
courſe of action. The former rites of worſhip, the 
uſe of holy water, and the ceremonies practiſed on 
Aſh-wedneſday, Palm-ſunday, Good-friday, and 
other feſtivals, were ſtill maintained ; but the pew 
refinements, which made light of theſe inſtitutions, 
were alſo adopted, by the convocation's denying 
that they had any immediate power of remitting 
ſin, and by its aſſerting that their ſole merit con- 
ſiſted in promoting pious and devout 3 in 

the mind. 

Bur the article, with regard to purgatory, con- 
tains the moſt curious jargon, ambiguity, and heſi- 
tation, ariſing from the mixture of oppoſite tenets, 
It was to this purpoſe; * Since, according to due 
«. order of charity, and the book of Maccabees, and 
ce divers ancient authors, it is a very good and cha- 
« ritable deed to pray for ſouls departed; and ſince 
« ſuch a practice has been maintained in the church 
6 from the beginning; all biſhops and teachers 


te ſhould inſtruct the people not to be grieved for 
M 4 | « the 
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« the continuance of the ſame. But ſince the place 
« where departed ſouls are retained, before they 


ec reach Paradiſe, as well as the nature of. their 


ce pains, is left uncertain by Scripture ; all ſuch 
ce queſtions are to be ſubmitted to God, to whoſe 


e mercy it is meet and convenient to commend the 
te deceaſed, truſting that he accepteth our prayers 


ce for them®.” | > 5 
THest articles, when framed by the convoca- 
tion, and corrected by the king, were ſubſcribed by 


every member. of that aſſembly; while, perhaps, 


neither there nor throughout the whole kingdom, 
could one man be found, except Henry himſelf, 
who had adopted preciſely theſe yery doctrines and 
opinions, For, though there be not any contra- 
diction in the tenets above mentioned, it had hap- 
pened in England, as in all countries where factious 


diviſions have place; a certain creed was embraced 


by each party; few neuters were to be found; and 


theſe conſiſted only of ſpeculative or whimſical peo- 


ple, of whom two perſons could ſcarcely be brought 
to an agreement in the ſame dogmas. The pro- 
teſtants all of them carried their oppoſition to Rome 
farther than thoſe articles; None of the catholics 
went ſo far: And the king, by being able to retain 
the nation in ſuch a delicate medium, diſplayed the 
utmoſt power of an imperious deſpotiſm, of which 
any hiſtory furniſhes an example. To change the 
religion of a country, even when ſeconded by a 


party, is one of the moſt perilous enterpriſes which 


any ſovereign can attempt, and often proves the moſt 
deſtructive to royal authority. But Henry was able 
to ſet the political machine in thar furious move- 
ment, and yet regulate and even ſtop its career : 
He could fay to it, Thus far ſhalt thou go, and na 
farther : And he made every vote of his parliament 
and convocation ſubſervient, not only to his intereſts 


„Collier, vol. ji. p. 122, & ſeq. Fuller. Burnet, vol. i, p. 21 5, 
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and paſſions, but even to his greateſt ca rices; nay, C — APs 
to his moſt refined and moſt ſcholaſtic ſubtilties. I, 
Tux concurrence of theſe two national aſſemblies 3336. 
ſerved, no doubt, to increaſe the king's power over 
the people, and raiſed him to an authority more 
abſolute than any prince-in a fimple monarchy even 

by means of military force is ever able to atrain, 

But there are certain bounds beyond which the 

moſt ſlaviſn ſubmiſſion cannot be extended. All 

the late innovations, particularly the diſſolution of 

the ſmaller monaſteries, and the imminent danger 

to which all the reſt were expoſed *, had bred diſ- 
content among the people, and had diſpoſed them 

to revolt. The expelled monks, wandering about 

the country, excited both the piety and compaſſion 

of men; and as the ancient religion took hold of 

the populace by powerful motives ſuited to vulgar 
capacity, it was able, now that it was brought into 
apparent hazard, to raiſe the ſtrongeſt zeal in its 

favour . Diſcontents had even reached ſome of the Diſcon- 
nobility and gentry, whoſe anceſtors had founded tents 
the monaſteries, and who placed a vanity in thoſe bend. = 
inſtitutions, as well as reaped ſome benefit from 

them, by the proviſions which they afforded them 

for their younger children. The more ſuperſtitious 

were intereſted for the ſouls of their forefathers, 
which, they believed, muſt now lie during many 

ages in the torments of purgatory, for want of 
maſſes. to relieve them. It ſeemed unjuſt to aboliſh 

pious inſtitutions for the faults, real or pretended, 

of individuals. Even the moſt moderate and rea- 
ſonable deemed it ſomewhat iniquitous, that men 

who had been inyited into a courſe of life by all the 

laws human and divine which prevailed in their 
country, ſhould be turned out of their poſſeſſions, 

and fo little care be taken of their future ſubſiſtence. 

And when it was obſerved, that the rapacity and 


* See note H] at the end of the volume, 
Y Strype, vol, i. p. 249+ 7 
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0 212 F. btibery of the commiſſioners and others, employed 


1336. 


in viſiting the monaſteries, intercepted much of the 


profits reſulting from theſe confiſcations, it tended 
much to increaſe the general diſcontent *. . 

Bur che people did not break into open fedition 
till che complaints of the ſecular clergy concurred 
witk thoſe of the regular. As CromweP's perſon was 
little acceptable to rhe eccleſiaſtics; the authority 
which he exerciſed being ſo new, ſo abſolute, ſo unli- 
mited, inſpired them with diſguſt and terror. He pub- 
liſned, in the king's name, without the conſent either 
of parliament or convocation, an ordonance, by which 
he retrenched many of the ancient holidays; prohi- 
bited ſeveral ſuperſtitions gainful to the clergy, ſuch 
as pilgrimages, images, reliques; and even ordered 
the 'incumbents in the -pariſhes to ſet apart a con- 
ſiderable portion of their revenue for repairs, and 
for the ſupport of exhibitioners and the poor of their 


- pariſh, | The ſecular prieſts, finding themſelves thus 


reduced to a grievous ſervitude, inſtilled into the 
People thoſe diſcontents which they had long har- 
boured in their own boſoms. 


Tux firſt riſing was in Lincolnſhire. It was 
headed by Dr. Mackrel, prior of Barlings, who was 
diſguiſed like a mean mechanic, and who bore the 
name of captain Cobler. This tumultuary army 
amounted to above 20,000 men *; but, notwith- 
ſtanding their number, they ſhowed little diſpoſition 
of ' proceeding to extremities againſt the king, and 
ſeemed ſtill overawed by his authority. They ac- 
knowledged him to be fupreme head of the church 
of England; but they complained of ſuppreſſing the 
monaſteries, of evil counſellors, of iy: wi meanly 
born raiſed to dignity, of the danger to which the 


jewels and plate of their parochial churches were ex- 
poſed: And they prayed the king to conſult the 


| ® Burnet, vol. i. p. 223. ® Ibid. p. 227, Herbert. 
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nobility of the realm concerning the redreſs of theſe C HA 
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grievances*. Henry was little diſpoſed to entertain 


prehenſions of danger, eſpecially from a low mul- 
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titude, whom he deſpiſed. He ſent forces againſt 6 Ob. 


the rebels under the command of the duke of Suf- 
folk; and he returned them a very ſharp anſwer to 
their petition. There were ſome gentry, whom 
the populace had conſtrained to take part with 
them, and who kept a ſecret correſpondence with 
Suffolk. They. informed him, that reſentment 
againſt the king's reply was the chief cauſe which 
retained the malcontents in arms, and that a milder 
anſwer would probably ſuppreſs the rebellion. 
Henry had levied a great force at London, with 
which he was prepating to march againſt the rebels; 
and being ſo well ſupported by power, he thought 
that, without loſing his dignity, he might now ſhow 
them ſome greater condeſcenſion. He ſent a new 
proclamation, requiring them to return to their obe- 
dience, with ſecret aſſurances of pardon. This ex- 
pedient had its effect: The populace was diſperſed: 
Mackrel and ſome of their leaders fell into the 
king's hands, and were executed: The greater part 
of the multitude retired peaceably to their uſual 
occupations : A few of the more obſtinate fled to 
the north, where they joined the inſurrection that 
was raiſed in thoſe parts. 

THz northern rebels, as they were more nume- 
rous, were alſo on other accounts more formida- 
ble than thoſe of Lincolnſhire ; becauſe the people 
were there more- accuſtomed to arms, and becauſe 
of their vicinity to the Scots, who might make ad- 
vantage of theſe diſorders. One Aſke, a gentleman, 
had taken the command of them, and he poſſeſſed 
the art of governing the populace. Their enter- 
priſe they called the Pilgrimage of Grace: Some 
prieſts marched before in the habits of their order, 


b Herbert, p. 410. 
carrying 
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CHAP. carrying croſſes in their hands: In their banners was 
A woven a crucifix, with the repreſentation of a chalice, 
1336. and of the five wounds of Chriſt*: They wore on 
their ſleeve an emblem of the five wounds, with the 
name of Jeſus wrought in the middle: They all 
took an oath, that they had entered into the pilgrim- 
age of grace from no other motive than their love 
to God, their care of the king's perſon and iſſue, 
their deſire of purifying the nobility, of driving baſe- 
born perſons from about the king, of reſtoring the 
church, and of ſuppreſſing hereſy. Allured by theſe 
fair pretences, about 40,000 men from the counties 
of York, Durham, Lancaſter, and thoſe northern 
provinces, flocked to their ſtandard ;' and their zeal, 
no leſs than their numbers, inſpired the court with 

apprehenſions. 
T nz earl of Shrewſbury, moved by his regard for 
the king's ſervice, raiſed forces, though at firſt with- 
out any commiſſion, in order to oppoſe the rebels. 


The earl of Cumberland repulſed them from his 


caſtle of Skipton: Sir Ralph Evers defended See 
Courtney, marquis of 


borow- caſtle againſt them 
Exeter, the king's couſin- german, obeyed orders 
from court, and levied troops. The earls of Hunt- 
ingdon, Derby, and Rutland, imitated his example. 
The rebels, however, prevailed in taking both Hull 
and York: They had laid fiege to Pomfret- caſtle, 
into which the archbiſhop of York and lord Darcy 
had thrown themſelves. It was ſoon ſurrendered to 
them; and the prelate and nobleman, who ſecretly 
wiſhed ſucceſs ta the inſurrection, ſeemed to yield to 
the force impoſed on them, and joined the rebels. 
TRE duke of Norfolk was appointed general of 
the king's forces againſt the northern rebels; and as 
he headed the party at court which ſupported the 
ancient religion, he was alſo ſuſpected of bearing 
ſome favour to the cauſe which he was ſent to op- 


© Fox, vol. ii. p. 992. 4 Stowe, p. 574. Baker, p. 258. 
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e. His prudent conduct, however, ſeems to CHAP. 


acquit him of this imputation. He encamped near 
Doncaſter, together with the earl of Shrewſbury; 
and as his army was ſmall, ſcarcely exzeeding five 
thouſand men, he made choice of a poſt where he 
had a river in front, the ford of which he purpoſed 
to defend againſt the rebels. They had intended to 
attack him in the morning ; but during the night 
there fell ſuch violent rains as rendered the 
river utterly impaſſable ; and Norfolk wiſely laid 
hold of the opportunity to enter into treaty with 
them. In order to open the door for negotiation, 
he ſent them a herald ; whom Aſke, their leader, 
received with great ceremony ; he himſelf fitting in 
a chair of ſtate, with the archbiſhop of York on one 


hand, and lord Darcy on the ether. It was agreed, 


that two gentlemen ſhould be diſpatched to the king 
with propoſals from the rebels ; and Henry purpoſely 
delayed giving an anſwer, and allured them with 
hopes of entire ſatisfaction, in expectation that ne- 
ceſſity would ſoon oblige them to diſperſe them- 
ſelves. Being informed that his artifice had in a 
great meaſure ſucceeded, he required them inſtantly 
to lay down their arms, and ſubmit to mercy ; pro- 
miſing a pardon to all except fix whom he named, 


and four whom he reſerved to himſelf the power of 


naming. But though the greater part of the rebels 


had gone home for want of ſubſiſtence, they had 


entered into the moſt ſolemn engagements to return 
to their ſtandards, in cafe the king's anſwer ſhould 
not prove ſatisfactory, Norfolk, therefore, ſoon 
found himſelf in the ſame difficulty as before; and 
he opened again a negotiation with the leaders of the 
multitude. He engaged them to ſend three hundred 
perſons to — with propoſals for an accom- 
modation; and he hoped, by intrigue and ſeparate 
intereſts, to throw diſſenſion among ſo great a num- 
ber. Aſke himſelf had intended to be one of the 
deputies, and he required a hoſtage for his ſecurity: 

* But 
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CHAP. But the king, when conſulted, replied, that he kneij 
no gentleman or other whom he eſteemed ſo little 
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as to put him in pledge for ſuch a villain. The de- 
mands of the rebels were ſo exorbitant, that Norfolk 


rejected them; and they prepared again to decide 
the conteſt by arms. They were as formidable as 


ever, both by their numbers and ſpirit ; and, not- 
withſtanding the ſmall river which lay between them 
and the royal army, Norfolk had great reaſon to 
dread the effects of their fury. But while they were 
preparing to paſs the ford, rain fell a ſecond time in 
ſuch abundance, as made it impracticable for them 
to execute their deſign ; and the populace, partly 


reduced to neceſſity by want of proviſions, partly 


gth Dec. 


ſtruck with ſuperſtition: at being thus again diſap- 
pointed by the ſame accident, ſuddenly diſperſed 
themſelves. - The duke of Norfolk, who had re- 
ceived. powers for that end, forwarded the diſperſion 
by the promiſe of a general amneſty; and the king 
ratified this a& of clemency. He publiſhed, how- 


ever, a manifeſto againſt the rebels, and an anſwer 


to their complaints; in which he employed a very 


. Jofty ſtyle, ſuited to ſo haughty a monarch. 


He told them, that they ought no more to pretend 
giving a judgment with regard to government, than 
a blind man with regard to colours: And we, he 
added, with our whole council, think it:iright 
&« ſtrange that ye, who be but brutes and inexpeit 


folk, do take upon you to appoint us, [wharhe 


« meet or not for our council.” + 

As this pacification was not likely to be of long 
continuance, Norfolk was ordered to keep his army 
together, and to march into the northern parts, in 
order to exact a general ſubmiſſion. Lord Darcy, 


as well as Aſke, was ſent for to court; and the 


former, upon his refuſal or delay to appear, was 
thrown into priſon. Every place was full of jealouſy 
and complaints. A new inſurrection broke out, 


headed by Muſgrave and Tilby; and the rebels 


10 beſieged 
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by that city, they were encountered in their retreat 


by Norfolk, who put them to flight; and having 


made priſoners of all their officers except Muſgrave, 
who eſcaped, he inſtantly put them to death by 
martial law, to the number of ſeventy perſons. An 


attempt made by ſir Francis Bigot and Halam, to 


ſurpriſe Hull, met with no better ſucceſs; and ſe- 
veral other riſings were ſuppreſſed by the vigilance 


of Norfolk. The king, enraged by theſe; mul 


tiplied revolts, was determined not to adhere to the 


general pardon which he had granted; and from a 


movement of his uſual violence, he made the inno- 
cent ſuffer for the guilty. Norfolk, by command 
from his maſter, —— the royal banner, and 
wherever he thought proper executed martial law 
in the puniſhment of offenders. Beſides Aſke, 
leader of the firſt inſurrection, fir Robert Conſtable, 
fir John Bulmer, fir Thomas Piercy, fir Stephen 
Hamilton, Nicholas Tempeſt, William Lumley, 
and many others, were thrown into priſon; and moſt 
of them were condemned and executed. Lord 
Huſſey was found guilty as an accomplice in the 
inſurrection of Lincolnſhire, and was executed at 
Lincoln. Lord Darcey, though he pleaded com- 
pulſion, and appealed for his juſtification to a long 
life ſpent in the ſervice of the crown, was beheaded 
on Tower- hill. Before his execution, he accuſed 
Norfolk of having ſecretly encouraged the rebels; 
but Henry, either ſenſible of that nobleman's ſer- 
vices, and convinced of his fidelity, or afraid to 


offend one of ſuch extenſive power and great capa- 


city, rejected the information, Being now ſatiated 
with puniſhing the rebels, he publiſhed anew a gene- 
ral pardon, to which he faithfully adhered*©; and he 
erected. by patent a court of Juſtice at York, for 
deciding law-fuits in the northern counties: A des 
mand which had been made by the rebels, 
» Herbert, p. 428, 
SOON 
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HA. Soon after this proſperous ſucceſs, an event hap. 
— pened which crowned Henry's joy, the birth of a 
157. ſon, who was baptiſed by the name of Edward. 
Ottob. 12. Vet was not his happineſs without allay: The queen 


Birth Ba- died two days after *, But a ſon had fo long been 


ward, and /ardently wiſhed for by Henry, and was now be- 

ne come ſo neceſſary, in order to prevent diſputes with 

— regard to the ſucceſſion, after the acts declaring the 

two princeſſes illegitimate, that the king's affliction 

was drowned in his joy, and he expreſſed great 

ſatisfaction on the occaſion. The prince, not ſix 

days old, was created prince of Wales, duke of 

Cornwal, and earl of Cheſter. Sir Edward Sey- 

mour, the queen's brother, formerly made lord 

Beauchamp, was raiſed to the dignity of earl of 

Hertford. Sir William Fitz- Williams, high ad- 

mitral, was created earl of Southampton; fir Wil- 

liam Paulet, lord St. John; fir John Ruſſel, lord 

Ruſſel.  -. . 111353 

153. Tx ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, and the birth 

of a ſon, as they. confirmed Henry's authority at 

home, increaſed his conſideration among foreign 

"princes, and made his alliance be courted by all 

parties. He maintained, however, a neutrality in 

the wars, which were carried on with various ſuc- 

ceſs, and without any deciſive event, between 

Charles and Francis; and though inclined more to 

favour the latter, he determined not to incut, with- 

qut neceſſity, | either hazard or expence on his 

account. A truce, concluded about this time be- 

tween theſe potentates, and afterwards prolonged 

ſor ten years, freed him from all anxiety on account 

. of his ally, and re-eſtabliſhed the tranquillity, of 
oO e RI NTT, AT 

Hex continued deſirous of cementing a union 
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with the German proteſtants; and for that purpoſe 


he ſent Chriſtopher Mount to a congreſs which they 
#f-$trype, vol. ii. p. . | 
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held at Brunſwick ; but that miniſter made no great 
progeny in his negotiation, The princes wiſhed to 

ow what were the articles in their confeſſion which 
Henry diſliked ; and they ſent new ambaſſadors to 
him, who had orders both to negotiate and to diſpute. 
They endeavoured to convince the king that he was 
guilty of a miſtake in adminiſtering the euchariſt in 
one kind only, in allowing private maſſes, and in 
requiring the celibacy of the clergy . Henry would 


by no means acknowledge any error in theſe par- 


ticulars; and was diſpleaſed that they ſhould pretend 
to preſcribe. rules to ſo great a monarch and theo- 


logians He found arguments and ſyllogiſms enow 
to defend his cauſe; and he diſmiſſed the ambaſſador 


without eoming to any concluſion. Jealous alſo leſt 


his on ſubjects ſhould become ſuch; theologians as 
to queſtion his tenets, he uſed great precaution in 
publiſhing that tranſlation of the ſcripture which was 
finiſhed this year. He would only allow a copy of 


it to be depoſited in ſome pariſh churches, where it 


was fixed by a chain: And he took care to inform 
the people by proclamation, That this indulgence 


te was not the effect of his duty, but of his goodneſs 
te and his liberality to them; who therefore ſhould 


ec uſe it moderately, for the increaſe of virtue, not 
« of ſtrife: And he ordered that no man ſhould read 
« the Bible aloud, fo as to diſturb the prieſt while 


te he ſang maſs, nor preſume to. expound doubtful 
te places; without advice from the learned.” In this 
meaſure, as in the reſt, he ſtill halted half way be- 


tween the catholics and the proteſtants. 


T4zRz was only one particular in which Henry 
was quite deciſive ; becauſe he was there impelled by 
his avarice, or, more properly ſpeaking, his rapacity, 
the conſequence of his profuſion : This meafure was, 


* 


s Colliery vol. ii. p. 145: From the Cott; Lib. Cleopatra, E. 5. 
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the entire deſtruction of che monaſter les. The preſent greater mo- 
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1 favourable for chat great enterpriſe, 
while the 


ſſion of the late rebellion fortified 


and e the royal authority; and as ſome of 
the abbots were ſuſpe&ed of having encouraged the 
inſurrection, and of correſponding. with the rebels, 
the King's reſentment was farther incited by that 


motive. A new viſitation was appointed of 


all the 


monaſteries in England; and a pretence only being 
wanted for their ſuppreſſion, it was eaſy for a prince, 
poſſeſſed of ſuch unlimited power, and ſeconding 
the preſent humour of a great part of the nation, to 
find or feign one. The abbots and monks knew 


the danger to which they were expoſed and having 


learned, by the example of the leſſer monaſteries, 
that nothing could withſtand the king's will, they 
were molt of them induced, in expectation of better 
treatment, to make a voluntary reſignation of their 
houſes. Where promiſes failed of effect, menaces, 


and even extreme violence, were employed: 


and as 


ſeveral of the abbots ſince the breach with Rome had 
been named by the court with a view to this 


event, the king's intentions were the more eaſily. 


effected. Some alſo, having ſecretly embraced 
the doctrine of the reformation, were glad to be 


freed from their vows; and on the whole, the deſign 


was conducted with ſuch ſucceſs, that in leſs than 
two years the king had gat poſſeſſion of all the 08. 


naſtic revenues. 


In ſeveral places, particularly i in che FALL of 
Oxford, great intereſt was made to preſerve ſome. 
convents of women, who, as they lived in the moſt 
irreproachable manner, juſtly merited, it was thought, 


that their houſes ſhould be ſaved from- the 
deſtructionꝰ. There appeared alſo 


general 


at difference 


between the caſe of nuns and that of friars; and the 
one inſtitution might be laudable, while the other 
was e to. Nan blame. The males of M ranks, 


* vo yl. i, ta 5:3, 4, 


if 


An En N vin; 
if endowed with induſtry, might be of ſervice to the 


family who failed of a ſettlement in the marriage 
ſtate, an accident to which ſuch perſons were more 
liable than women of lower ſtation, had really no 
rank which ſhe properly filled; and a convent was a 
retreat hoth hondutable and agreeable, from the in- 
utility and aſten want which attended her ſituation. 
But the: king was determined to aboliſh monaſteries 
of every denomination; and probably thought that 
theſe ancient eſtabliſnments would be the ſooner for- 
gotten; if no remains of them of any kind were al- 
lowed to ſuhſiſt in the kingdom. 

Tux better to reconcile: the people to this great 
innovation, ſtories were propagated of the deteſtable 
hves of the friars-in many of the convents; and great 
care was taken to defame thaſe whom the court had 
determined to ruin. The reliques alſo, and other 
ſuperſtitions, which had ſo long been the object of the 
people's veneration, were expoſed to their ridicule; 


o 


public; and none of them could want employment 
ſuited to his ſtation and capacity. But a woman of 
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and the religions ſpirit, now leſs bent on exterior 


obſervances and ſenſible objects, was encouraged in 
this new direction. It is needleſs to be prolix in an 
enumeration of particulars: Proteſtant hiſtorians 
mention on this occaſion, with great triumph, the 
ſacred repoſitories of convents; the parings of St. 
Edmond's toes; ſome of the coals that roaſted St. 
Laurence; the girdle of the Virgin ſhewn in eleven 
- ſeveral places; two or three heads of St. Urſula ; 
the felt of St. Thomas of ; Lancaſter, an infallible 
cure for the head-ach ; part of St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury's ſhirt, much reverenced by big-bellied wo- 
men; ſome reliques, an excellent preventi ve againſt 
rain; others, a remedy to weeds in corn. But ſuch 
fooleries, as they are to be found in all ages and 
nations, and even took place during the moſt refined 
periods of antiquity, form no particular or violent 
reproach to the catholic religion. 
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Tux were alſo. diſcovered, or ſaid to be diſco- 
” rare in the monaſteries, ſome inapoſtures of a more 
artificial nature. At Hales in the county:of Glbuceſ- 
ter there had been ſhown, during ſeveral: ages, the 


blood of Chriſt brought from Jtruſalem; and it is 
eaſy to imagine the veneration with wlrich ſuch. a 


relique was 
alſo r miraculous relique; the ſacred 


irded. A miraculous} circumſtance 


blood was not viſible to amone in mortal ſin, even 


when ſet before him; and till he had. 
works ſufficient for his abſolution, it would not dei 


to diſcover itſelf to him. It che diſſolution of 
monaſtery the whole contrivance was detectedi Two 


of the monks who ware let into the ſecret: hadi taken 
the blobd of à duck;!: which they renewed ever 
week: They put it in a phial, one ſide of- which 
confiſted of thin and tranſpatent icryſtal, tlic other 


of thick and opaque- 1 any rich pilgrim 


arrived, they were ſure to! ſhow him tlie dark ſide 


of the phial, till maſſesc and offerings had expiated 
his offences; and then finding his money, or pa- 


tience, or faith, nearly exhauſted, . made him 


happy by turning the phiaal. 


A MIRACULovs crucifix had been: kept at Boxley 


in Kent, and bore the appellation of the Nood of 


Grace. The lips, and eyes, and head of the image 


moved on the approach of its votaries. Hilſey 
biſhop of Rocheſter broke the cruciſix at St. Paul's 


croſs, and ſhowed to the whole. people the ſprings 


and wheels by which it had been ſecretly moved. A 


great wooden idol revered in Wales, called Darvel 


Gacherin, was alſo brought to London, and cut in 


pieces: And by a cruel refinement: in vengeance it 


was employed as fuel to burn friar Foreſt*;; who was 


puniſhed for denying the ſupremacy; and for ſome 


pretended herefies. A finger of St. n 0a covered 


ah 2 oy wt iD 4 at Ai *. 


1 Herbert, p. 431, 432. Stowe; N. 575. 
& Goodwin's Annals. \Stowyy p- 78. Herbert. Baker, p. 186. 
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in Bg plat of ſilyer, had a pane by a CHAP: 


convent for a debt of forty pounds; but as the 
king's eommiſſioners refuſed to pay — debt, people 
made thernſelves merry with the Hr, png mages on 
account of his Piece o 51a s vr! 7 

Bur of, all the ifſtrumeiits of ancient Koperſticidh 
no one Was ſo zealoufly deſtroyed as the ſhrine of 
Thomas a Becket, — called St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. This ſaint owed his canonization 
to the zealbns defence which he had made for cleri- 
cal privileges; and on that account alſo tie monks 
had extremely encouraged the devotion of pilgrim- 
ages towards his tomb; and numberleſs were the 


miracles which they pretended his reliques wrought 


in favour-of his devout'-voranes: Fhey raiſed his 
body onet a year; and the day on which this cere- 
mony was performed, which was called the day of 
his tranſlation, was a general holiday: Every fiftieth 
there was celebrated a jubilee to his honour, 
which laſtett fifteen days: Plenary indulgences were 
then granted to all that viſited his tomb; and a 
hundred thouſand pilgrims have been regiſtered at 
a time in Canterbury. The devotion towards him 
had quite effaced in that place the adoration of the 
Deity ; nayyieventhat''of the Virgin. At God's 
altar; for inſtance; there were offered- in one year 
three pounds two ſhillings and ſix pence; at the 


Virgin's;fixty*three pounds five ſhillings and ſix 


— St. Fhomas's, eight hundred and thirty- 
two pounds twelve ſhillings and three pence. But 


next year the diſproportion was ſtill greater: Fhere 


was — A a offered at God's altar; the Virgin s 
pounds one ſnilling and eight pence; 


— — "wp 


and fifty: our I ſix ſnillings and three pence |. 


| Levis Vl. 'of W N r eee | 


* i Buck, We i. p. 244» 
N miraculous 


got; for his ſhare, nine hundred 
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CH _ miraculous tomb, and had beſtowed on the'ſhrine 2 


jewel, eſteemed" che richeſt in Chriſtendom. It is 


2538. evident how obnoxious to Henry a ſaint of this cha- 


racter muſt appear, and how contrary to all His pro- 
jects for degrading the authority of the court of 
He not only pillaged the rieh ſhrine dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas: He made the faint himfelf be 
cited to appear in court, and be tried and condemned 
as a traitor: He ordered his name to be ſtruck out 
of the calendar; the office for his feſtival to be ex- 
punged from all breviaries; his bones to! de bümen, 
and che aſhes to be'thrown in the air. N 
Om the whole, the king at — times ſ 
prefied ſix hundred and forty-five” monaſteries : 
| which twenty-eight had abbots that enjoyed a ſeat in 
parliament. Ninety colleges were demoliſhed in ſe- 
veral counties; two thouſand three hundred and 
ſeventy· four chantries and free chapels: A hundred 
and ten hoſpitals. The whole revenue of ay 
eſtabliſhments amounted to one hundred and fi 
one thouſand one hundred pounds“. It is wort 
of obſervation, that all the lands and poſſeſſions and 
revenue of England had a little before this period 
been rated at four millions a year; ſo that the reve- 
nues of the monks, even comprehending#the lefler 
monaſteries, did not exceed the twentieth part of the 
national income: A ſum vaſtly inferior to what is 
commonly apprehended. The lands belongifig to 
the convents were uſually let at very low rent; and 
tte farmers, who regarded themſelves as ſperies ot 
ba took always care to rene their leaſes 
J '*, P1260 Ont hh 30h 4 
_ GREAT murmurs des every where" exeited/ on 
account of theſe violences; and men much queſtioned 
1 priors and monks, who were only truſtees 
or tenants for life; could; by any deed, bone ver vo· 


m Lord Herbert, Camden, 8 = 
n See note L at the end of e volume. | 
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luntary, transfer to the king the entire property of 


their eſtates... In order to reconcile the people to 
ſuch mighty innovations, they were told that the 
king would never thenceforth have occaſion. to levy 


taxes, but would be able, from the abbey lands 


alone, to bear during war as well as peace the whole 
charges of government. While ſuch topics were 
employed to appeaſe the, populace, Henry took, an 
effectual method of intereſting the nobility and gen- 
try in the ſucceſs of his:meaſures?* : He either made 
à gift of the revenues of convents to his favourites 
and courtiers, or ſold them at low prices, or ex- 
changed them for other lands on very diſadvantageous 
terms. He was ſo profuſe in theſe liberalities, that 
he is ſaid to havg given a woman the whole revenue 
of a convent, as à reward for making a 7 
He al 


 yhich, happened to gratify his palate . 


ſettled penſions on the abbots and priors, propor- 
tioned to their former revenues or to their merits; 
and gave each monk a yearly penſion of eight marks: 


He erected fix new biſhoprics, Weſtminſter, Oxford, 


Peterborow, Briftol, Cheſter, and Glauceſter ;. of 


which five, ſuhſiſt at this day: And by all theſe 


means of expence and diſſipation the profit which 


the king reaped by the ſeizure, of church lands fell 
much ſhort of vulgar opinion. As the ruin of con- 
vents had been, foreſeen ſome years before it hap- 
pened, the monks had taken care to ſecrete moſt of 


their, ſtack, furniture, and plate; ſo that the 15 ils 


of the; great monaſteries bore not in theſe reſpe 
any proportion to thoſe of the leſſer. 


_ Bz$1Ds the lands poſſeſſed by the monaſteries, the 


regular clergy enjoyed a conſiderable part of the be- 
neſices of England, and of the tithes annexed to 
them; and theſe were alſo at this time transferred 
to the crown, and by that means paſſed into the hands 


» Coke's 4th Inſt, fol. 44;  ?'Dugdale's Warwickſhire, p. 300. 
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of laymen: An abuſe which many zealous church. | 
men regarded” as the moſt criminal ſacrilege. The 
mionks were formerly much at their eaſe in England, 
and enjoyed” revenues which exceeded che regular 
> ſtated expence of the houſe. We read of the 
y of Chertſey in Surrey, which poſſeſſed 744 


pounds à year, though it contained” only fourteen 


monks: That of Furneſe in the county of Lincoln 
was valued at 960 pounds a year, and contained 
about thirty. In order to diſſipate their revenues, 


and ſupport popularity, the monks lived in a hoſpi- 


table manner; and beſides the poor maintained from 
their offals, there were many decayed” gentlemen, 
who paſſed their lives in travelling from convent to 


_ convent, and were entirely ſubſiſted at the tables of 


the friars. By this hoſpitality, as much as by their 
own inactivity, did the convents prove nurſeries of 
idleneſs; but the king, not to give offence by too 
fudden' an innovation, bound the new pr —— -4 
abbey lands to ſupport the ancient hoſpitality: | 
this engagement was fulfilled 1 in very few 1s an | 
for a very ſhort time. OL 
Ir is eaſy to imagine the inditnation with which 
the intelligence of all theſe acts of violence was re- 
ctived at Rome; and how much the eceleſiaſties of 
that court, who had ſo long kept the world in fub-- 
jection by high ſounding epithets, and by holy ene- 
ctations, would now vent their rhetoric againſt" the 


character and conduct of Henry. The pope was at 


= incited to publiſſi the bull which had been paſſed 

ainſt that monarch; and in a public- manner he 
4 ivered over his foul to the devil, and his dominions 
to the firſt invader. Libels were diſperſed, in which 
he was ane w compared to the moſt furious perſecutors 
in anti uity ; and the preference was now given ta 
their fide: He had declared war with the dead, whom 
the pagans t themſelves reſpected; was at * hoſti- 


r Burnet, vol. i, p. 227. 
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lity with heaven; and had engaged in profeſſtd « en. It Yr 
mity with the whole haſt of ſaints and angels. Above : 
all, he was often reproached with his reſemhlance OY ; 
to the emperor Julian, whom it was. ſaid he Imi- 

rated in his àpoſtacy and learning, though he fell 

ſhort of him in morals. Henry could diſtinguiſh 

in ſome of theſe libels the ſtyle and animoſity of a his | 
kinſman Pole; and he was thence incited to vent hit 

rage by ey” pn ta agus on that Wer 


cardinul. 
| 5p > Ja Pole, or Reginald Pole, 7 Cardinal 


deſcended from the royal family, being fourth ſon Pole. . 
of the counteſs of Saliſbury, daughter of the duke of  _ 
Clarence. He gave, in early youth, indications of 
that fine genius and generous diſpoſition by which 
during Nis whole life he was fo much diſtinguiſhed ; 

and Henry, having conceived great friendſhip for 

him, intended to raiſe him to the higheſt eccleſi- 
aſtical digities; and, as a pledge of future favours, 
he conferred; on him the deanery of Exeter“, the 
better to ſupport him in his education. Pole was 
carrying on his ſtudies in the univerſity of Paris at 
the time when the king folicited the ſuffrages of that 
jearned body in favour of his divorce ;, but though 
applied to by the-Engliſh agent, he declined raking 

any part in the affair. Henry bore this neglect with . 

more temper than was natural to him; and he ap- 
peared — on that accbdunt, to renounee all 

f ip with a perſon whoſe virtues and talents 

would uſeful as well as ornamental 
to his court and Ea den He allowed him ſtill to 
poſſeſs his deanery, and gave him permiſſion to finiſh: 
his ſtudies at Padua : He even paid him forme court, 
in order to bring him into his meaſures; and wrote 
to him while in that univerſity, deſiring him to give 
his opinion freely with regard to the late meaſures 


faken in England for abokſhing the papal authority. 


Pole 
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CH — Pole had now contracted an intimate friendſhip, with 


all perſons eminent for dignity or merit in Italy, Sa- 
dolet, Bembo, and other revivers of true taſte and 
learning; and he was moved by theſe connections, 
as well as by religious zeal, to forget in ſome, re- 
ſpect the duty which he owed to Henry, his bene- 
tor and his ſovereign. He replied, by writing a 
treatiſe of the unity of the cburch, in which he in- 
veighed againſt the king's. ſupremacy, his divoree, 
his ſecond marriage; and he even exhorted the em- 
peror to revenge on him the injury done to the Im- 
pPerial family, and to the catholic cauſe. Henry, 
though provoked beyond meaſure at this outrage, 
diſſembled his reſentment; and he ſent a meſſage 
to Pole, deſiring him to return to England, in or- 
der to explain certain paſſages in his book, Mhich he 
found ſomewhat obſcure and difficult. Pole was on 
bis guard againſt. this inſidious invitatiog and was 
determined to remain in Italy, where he, Was uni- 
verſally belovect. . n eh 
Tux pope and emperor thought themſelves obliged 
to provide for a man of Pole's eminence. and dig- 
nity, ho in ſupport of their cauſe. had ſacrificed all 
his pretenſions to fortune in his own country. He 
was created a cardinal; and though; he took not 
higher orders than thoſe of a deacon, he was ſent 
legate into Flanders about the year 1536 *. Henry 
was ſenſible that Pole's chief intention, in chuſi 
that employment, was to foment the mutinous diſ- 
Poſition of the Engliſh catholics; and he therefore 
remonſtrated in ſo vigorous. a manner with the 
queen of Hungary, regent of the Low Countries, 
. by ſhe diſmiſled the legate, without allowing him 
to exerciſe his functions. The enmity which he 
bore to Pole was now as open as it was violent; 
and the cardinal on his-part kept .no farther mea- 
ſures in his intrigues againſt Henry, He is even 


a Herbert 
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vas every day more alarmed by informations which 2516. 
he received of the correſpondence maintained in | 
England by that fugitive. Courtney, marquis of 
Exeter, had entered into a conſpiracy with him; 
fir Edward Nevil, brother to the lord Abergavenny ; 
fir Nicholas Carew, maſter of horſe and Knight of 
the garter; Henry de la Pole, lord Montacutè; and 
fir Geoffrey de la Pole, brothers to the cardinal. 
Theſe perſons were indicted and tried and convicted 
before lord Audley, who preſided in the trial as 
high ſteward :* They were all executed except ſir | 
Geoffrey de la Pole, who was pardoned ; and he | 
owed this grace to his having "firſt carried to the 
king ſecret intelligence of the conſpiracy.” We | 
know little concerning the juſtice or iniquiry of the | 
ſentence pronounced againft theſe men: We only 
| know, that the condemnation of 'a man who was at 
that time proſecuted by the court forms no pre- 
ſumption of his guilt; though, as no hiſtorian of 
credit mentions in the preſent caſe any complaint 
occaſioned by theſe trials, we may preſume” that ſuf- 
ficient evidence was produced againſt 1 equi of 
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CHAP. HE tote h hand of Henty ſerxjied welt adapted 
XXXII. I ber fendt aſunder thoſe bande by which the 
S ancient ſuperſtition had faſtened itſelf on the kit 
**  dbhi;/An though, after retibutcing the pope's 
preraaey, aud ſuppreſſing monaſteries, moſt bf the 
political ends of Nellen were already attained, 
few people expected that he would ſtop at thoſe in 
novations. The ſpirit of oppoſition, it was thou 12 
would carry him yo the utmoſt extremities a Fuſe 
the church of Rome, and lead him to declar, Hit 
gainſt the whole ,doCtrine and . as well as 
\ difci line, of that Kaine hierarchy.” He had for- 
: mei appealed fro fi e pope to a general coun &l; 
but now, when a general 10 was” ſummoned to. 
meet at Mantua, ie previouſly renounced all ſüb- 
miſſion to it, as ſummoned by the pope, and lying 
entirely Sully! Tubſe&ion to that 8 uluyper. 
He engaged his clergy to make a declaration to 1 
like purpoſe; and he had preſcribed to them many 
other deviations from ancient tenets and practices. 
Cranmer 
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Cranmer took advantage of every opportunity to 
carry him on in this courſe; and while queen Jane 
lived, wha favoured the reſormers, he had, by 
means of her inſinuation and addteſs, been ſucceſſ- 
ful in his endeavaurs. After her death Gardiner, 
who was returned from his embaſſy to France, kept 
the king more in ſuſpenſe ; and, by feigning an 
unlimited ſubmiſſion to his will, was frequently able 
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to guide him to his on purpoſes. Fox biſhop of 


Hereford had ſupported Cranmer in his ſchemes for 
a more thorough reformation; but his death had 
made way for the promotion of Bonner, wha; though 
he had hitherto ſeemed a furious enemy to the court 
of Rome, was determined to ſacrifice every thing to 
preſent intereſt, and had joined the confederacy of 
Gardiner, and the partiſans of the old religion. 
Gardiner himſelf, it was believed, had ſecretly en- 
tered into meaſures with the pope, and even with the 
emperor; and in concert with theſe powers he en- 
deavoured to preſerve, as much as poſſible, the an- 
cient faith and worſnißp. r 


HENRY was ſo much governed by paſſion, that 


nothing could have retarded his animoſity and op- 
poſition againſt Rome, but ſome other paſſion which 
ſtopped his career, and raiſed him new objects of 


animoſity. Though he had gradually, ſince the 


commencement of his ſcruples with regard to his 
firſt marriage, been changing the tenets of that theo- 
logical ſyſtem in which he had been educated, he 
was no leſs poſitive and dogmatical in the few articles 
which remained to him, than if the whole fahric 
had continued entire and unſhaken. And though he 
ſtood alone in his opinion, the flattery of courtiers 
had fo inflamed his tyrannical arrogance, that he 
thought himſelf entitled to regulate, by his on par- 
ticular ſtandard, the religious faith of the whole na- 
tion. The point on which he chiefly reſted his ortho- 
doxy happened to be the real preſence; that very 
doctrine in which, among the numberleſs victories 


of 


15 
Ap. of ſuperſtition over common ſenſe, her triumph is the 


XXXIE *- moſt ſignal and egregious. All depar 
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London, who had been queſtioned and confined for 
unſound opinions by archbiſhop Warham; but upon 
the death of that prelate, and the change of counſels 
at court, he had been releaſed. Not terrified with 
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ture from this 
pri he held to be heretical and deteſtable; and 

nothing he thought would be more honourable for 
Kiln! than while he broke off all connexions with the 


Roman pontiff, to maintain in this eſſential waltle 
the purity of the catholic faitt n I 


TRE was one Lambert“, a ſchoblmatter: in 


the danger which he had incurred, he ſtill continued 


to promulgate his tenets; and having heard Dr. 


Taylor, eres -nnury bi of Lincoln, defend in a 
ſermon the corporal preſence, he could not ſorbear 
expreſſing to Taylor his diſſent from that doctrine; 


and he drew up his objections under ten ſeveral 


heads. Taylor communicated the paper to Dr. 


Barnes, who happened to be a Lutheran, and who 
maintained, 6 ni the ſubſtance of bread/and 


wine remained in the ſacrament, yet the real body 


and blood of Chriſt were there alſo, and were in 2 


certain myſterious manner incorporated with the ma 
terial elements. By the preſent laws and practice 


Barnes was no leſs expoſed tothe; ſtake than Lam- 
bert; yet ſuch was the perſecuting rage which pre- 
vailed, that he determined to bring this man to 


the ancient faith he liad dared to go one 


mer, who, 
whatever their private opinion might be on "theſe 


. renn becauſe in their common de- 


— 


Par 
ſtep — than himſelf. He 9 Taylor to 
accuſe Lambert before Cranmer and Lati 


points, were obliged to conform themſelves to the 


ſtandard of orthodoxy eſtabliſhed by Henry. When 


Lambert was cited before theſe prelates, they endea- 


voured to bend him to a recantation; and they were 


1 Fox, vol. ii. p. 395. 


ſurpriſed 
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ſurpriſed when, inſtead of complying; he ventured CHAS. 
to appeal to the King. !“! 015745 Har l torr en 

Tux king, not diſpleaſed with an opportunity «538. 
where he could at once exert his ſupremacy, and dif- 
play his learning, accepted the appeal; and reſolved 
to mix, in a very unfair manner, the magiſtrate with 
the diſputant. Public notice. was given that he in- 
tended to enter the liſts with the ſchoolmaſter: 
Scaffolds were erected in Weſtminſter-hall for the 
accommodation of the audience: Henry appeared 
on his throne, accompanied with all the enſigns of 
majeſty: The prelates were placed on his right 
hand; the temporal peers on his left: The judges 
and moſt eminent lawyers had a place aſſigned them 
behind the biſhops ; the courtiers of greateſt diſtinc- 
tion behind the peers: And in the midſt of this ſplen- 
did aſſembly was produced the unhappy Lambert, 
who was required to defend his opinions againſt his 
royal antagoniſtt. ee e en 
Tux biſhop of Chicheſter. opened the conference, 
by ſaying that Lambert, being charged with he- 
retical pravity, had appealed from his biſnop to the 
king; as if he expected more favour from this ap- 
plication, and as if the king could ever be induced 
to protect a heretic: That though his majeſty: had 
thrown off the uſurpations of the ſee of Rome; had 
diſincorporated ſome idle monks, who lived like 
drones in a bee-hive; had aboliſhed the idolatrous 
worſhip of images; had publiſhed the Bible in 
Engliſhs for the inſtruction of all his ſubjects; and 
had made ſome leſſer alterations, which every one 

muſt approve of; yet was he determined to main- 

tain the purity of the catholic faith, and to puniſſn 
with the utmoſt ſeverity all departure from it: And 
that he had taken the preſent opportunity, before ſo 
learned and grave an audience, of convincing 
Lambert of his e ee 


* Fox, vol. ii. p. 426. N 
4. | obſtinate 
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1334. Arran this preamble, which was not- very en- 
couraging, the king aſked Lambert, with a ſtern 
countenance, what his opinion was of Chriſt's cor- 
pPoral preſence in the ſacrament of the altar; and 
When Lambert began his reply with ſore conpli- 
ment ta. his majeſty, he rejected the praiſe with diſ- 
dQain and 8 He aſterwards preſſed Lam- 
bert with arguments drawn from ſcripture and the 
_ Tchoolmen': The audience applauded the force of 
= [reaſoning and the extent of his erudition ; Cran- 
mer ſeconded his proofs by ſome new topics: Gar- 
203 diner entered the liſts as a l to Cranmer: 
Tonſtal rook up the argument after Gardiner: 
© Stokefley brought freſh aid to Tonſtal: Six biſhops 
5 more appeared ſucceſſively in the field after Stokel- 
| Rf 5 And the diſputation, if it deſerves the name, 
w prolong ed for five hours; till Lambert, fa- 
y J vol ov: unded; browbeaten, and abaſhed, . Was 
At laſt reduced to filence. The king then, return- 
ing to the charge, aſked him e he were con- 
vinced? and he propoſed, as a, concluding argu- 
ment, this intereſting queſtion, Whether Were 
reſolved to live or to die? Lambert, who 2 
that courage which confiſts in obſtinacy, replied, 
tat he caſt himſelf wholly on his majeſtys clemency 
The king told him that he would be no protector of 
©" heretics; and therefore if that were his anſwer, 
due nu expect to be committed to the flames. 
Cromwel, as Sem: pronounced the An 
1 70 him 
8 „ Lanent, whoſe vanity had probably * bim 
more: to Perſevere on account of the greatneſs of 
N 2 public appearance; was not daunted by the ter- 
*"rors of the puniſhment to. which he was condemned. 
= His executioners took care to make the ſufferings 
1 u ND 
. I Goodwin's Annals. * See now LR] at ow_— of the — 
ß 1 * of 
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cruel” as poſſible : He was burned at a flow. fire; 
his legs and thighs were conſumed. to the ſtumps; 


and when there appeared no end of his torments, 


ſome of the guards more «merciful than the reſt, 
lifted him on their halberts, and threw him into the 
flames, where he was conſumed. While they ere 
employed in this friendly office, he cried aloud 


ſeveral times, None but Cbriſt, none but Chriſt ;-and 


Sou few days before this execution, four Dutch 
anabaptiſts, three men and a women, had faggots 
tied to their backs at Paul's croſs, and were burned 


in that manner. And a man and a woman of the 


ſame ſe& and country were burned in Smithfield ®.- 
IT was the unhappy fate of the Engliſh during 


this age, that, when they laboured under any griev- 


ance, they had not the ſatisfaction of expecting re- 
dreſs from parliament: On the contrary, they had 
reaſon to dread each meeting of that aſſembly, and 
were then ſure of having tyranny converted into law, 


and aggravated, perhaps, with ſome circumſtance, 
Which the arbitrary prince and his miniſters had not 


hitherto deviſed, or did not think proper of them- 


ſelves to carry into execution. This abject ſervility 
never appeared more conſpicuouſly than in a gew 
parliament which the king now affembled, and 


which, if he had been fo pleaſed, might have, been 
the laſt that ever ſat in England. But he found them 


too uſeful inftruments of dominion ever to entertain 


thoughts of giving them a total excluſion. _ 
Thx Chancellor opened the parkament by inform- 
ing the houſe of lords, That it was his majeſty's 
earneſt deſire to extirpate from his kingdom all di- 
verfity of opinion in matters of religion ; and as this 


undertaking was, he owned, important and atduous, 
he deſired them to chuſe a committee from among 
4 Ks 2 1. inen * 99 


=. Fox's AQs and Monuments, p. 427. Burnet, 
rwe, p. 386. . 
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of a wan who had perſonally oppoſed the king, as CHAP. 


XXX11. 
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| theſe words were in his mouth when he expired“ 


1539. 
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CHAP. themſelves, who, might draw. up, certain articles of 
EX: -faith, and communicate them afterwards. to the 
1539. parliament. The lords named the vicar- general, 
Cromwel, now created a peer, the archbiſhops of 
Canterbury and York, the biſhops of Durham, 
Carliſle, Worceſter, Bath and Wells, Bangor, and 
Ely. The houſe might have ſeen: what a hopeful 
{taſk they had undertaken: This ſmall committee 
itſelf was agitated with ſuch diverſity of opinion, 
that it could come to no concluſion. The duke of 
Norfolk then moved in the houſe, That, ſince there 
| | were no hopes of having a report from the com- 
| _ - mittee, the articles of faith, intended to be eſta- 
bliſhed, ſhould be reduced to fix; and a new 
committee be appointed to draw an act with regard 
to them. As this peer was underſtood to ſpeak the 
Feat of the king, his motion was immediately com- 
plied, with; and after a ſhort prorogation, the bill 
of the / articles, or the bloody bill, as the pro- 
teſtants juſtly termed it, was introduced, and having 
paſſed the two houſes, received the royal aſſent. 
Law of the Ix this law the doctrine of the real preſence was 
ix articles. eſtahliſhed, the communion in one kind, the perpe- 
tual obligation of vows of chaſtity, the utility of 
private maſſes, the celibacy of the clergy, and the 
neceſũity of auricular confeſſion. The denial of the 
© firſt article with regard to the real preſence, ſub- 
jected the perſon to death by fire, and to the ſame 
forfeiture as in caſes of treaſon; and admitted not 
the privilege of abjuring: An unheard. of ſeverity, 
and unknown to the inquiſition itſelf, The denial 
of any of the other five articles, even though re- 
canted, was puniſhable by the forfeiture of goods 
and chattels, and impriſonment during the king's 
: plweaſure: An obſtinate adherence to error, or a re- 
ä lapſe, was -adjudged to be felony, and puniſhable 
with death. The marriage of prieſts was ſubjected 
4 to the ſame / puniſhment, . Their commerce with 
women was, on the firſt offence, forfeiture and im- 
8 | | priſonment; 


"## * 
— - 
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Trifonment; on the ſecond, death. The n 
om confeſſion, and from receiving the euchari 

at the accuſtomed times, ſubjected the perſon” to 
fine and to impriſonment during the king's pleaſure; 


and if the criminal perſevered aſter conviction, he 


was puniſhable by death and forfeiture, as in caſes 
of felony*®. Commiſſioners were to be appointed 
by the king for inquiring into theſe hereſies and 
irregular practices; and the criminals were to be 
tried by a jury. | 8 


Tas king, in framing this law, laid his oppreſſive 


hand on both parties; and even the catholics had 
reaſon to complain, that the friars and nuns, though 
diſmiſſed their convent, ſhould be capriciouſly re- 
ſtrained to the practice of celibacy *: But as the 
proteſtants were chiefly expoſed to the ſeverity of 
the ſtatute, the miſery of adverſaries, according to 
the uſual maxims of party, was regarded by the 
adherents to the ancient religion, as their own pro- 


ſperity and triumph. Cranmer had the courage to 


oppoſe this bill in the houſe ; and though the king 
deſired him to abſent himſelf, he could not be pre- 
vailed on to give this proof of compliance. Henry 
was accuſtomed to Cranmer's freedom and ſincerity; 
and being convinced of the general rectitude of his 
intentions, gave him an unuſual indulgence in this 
particular, and never allowed even a whiſper againſt 
him. That prelate, however, was now obliged, in 
obedience to the ſtatute, to diſmiſs his wife, the 
niece of Oſiander, a famous divine of Nuremberg*; 
and 'Henry, fatisfied with this proof of ſubmiſſion, 
ſhowed him his former countenance and favour. 
Latimer and Shaxton threw up their biſfioprics on 
account of the law, and were committed to priſon. 


© 3x Hen. VIII. c. 124. Herbert in Kennet, p. 219. 


4 See note [I.] at the end of the volume. »Burpet, vol. i. 
P. 149. 270. Fox, vol. It. p. 1037+ Din. Herbert in Kennet, 
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Tu parliament having thus reſigned all their 
religious liberties, proceeded to an entire ſurrender 
of their civil; and without ſcruple or deliberation 
they made by one act a total ſubverſton of the 
Engliſh conſtitution. They gave to the king's pro- 
clamation the ſame force as to a ſtatute enacted by 
parliament ; and to render the matter worſe, if poſ- 


fible, they framed this law as if it were only decla- 


ratory, -and were intended to explain the natural ex- 
tent of royal authority. The preamble contains, that 
the king had formerly ſet forth ſeveral proclamations 


which froward perſons had wilfully contemned, not 


conſidering what a king by his royal power may do; 


that this licence might encourage offenders not onl 


to diſobey the laws of Almighty God, but alſo to 
diſnonour the king's moſt royal majeſty, who may 


Full ill bear it; that ſudden emergencies often occur, 


which require ſpeedy remedies, and cannot await the 
ſlow aſſembling and deliberations of parliament; and 
that, though the king was empowered by his autho- 
rity derived from God, to conſult the public good 


on theſe occaſions, yet the oppoſition of refractory 
ſubjects might puſh him to extremity and violence: 


For theſe reaſons the parliament, that they might 
remove all occaſion doubt, aſcertained by a 


' ſtatute this prerogative of the crown, and enabled 


his majeſty, with the advice of his council, to 
ſet forth proclamations enjoining obedience under 


whatever pains and penalties he ſhould think proper: 

And theſe proclamations were to have the force of 

perpetual laws s. | | 
WInar proves either a ſtupid or a wilful blindneſs 


in the parhament is, that they pretended, even after 


this ſtatute, to maintain ſome limitations in the 
government; and they enacted, that no proclama- 
tion ſhould deprive any perſon of his lawful poſſeſ- 
lions, liberties, inheritances, privileges, franchiſes; 


? 31 Hen, VIII. c. 8. „ 
* | nor 
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nor yer infringe any common law or laudable euſ- 
tom of the realm. They did not conſider that no 
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penalty could be inflicted upon the diſobeying of 1333. 


oclamations, without invading ſome liberty or 


property of the ſubject; and that the power of enact- 


ing new laws joined to the diſpenſing power, then 
exerciſed by the crown, amounted to a full legiſla- 
tive authority. . It is. true, .the kings of England 
had always been accuſtomed from their own autho- 
rity to iſſue proclamations, and to exact obedience 
to them; and this prerogative was, no doubt, a 
ſtrong ſymptom of abſolute government: But ſtill 
there was a difference between a power which was 
exerciſed on a particular emergence, and which 


mult be juſtified by the preſent expedience or neceſ-— 


ſity ; and an authority conferred. by a poſitive ſtatute, 
which could no longer admit of control or limit- 
ation. | 3 et *Y 31 | 

Coulb any act be more oppoſite. to the ſpirit of 
liberty than this law, it would have been another 
ol the ſame parliament. They paſſed an act of at- 
tainder not only againſt the marquis of Exeter, 


the lords Montacute, Darcy, Huſſey, and others, 


who had been legally tried and condemned; but 
alſo againſt; ſome perſons of the higheſt quality, who 
had never been accuſed, or examined, or convicted. 
The violent | hatred which Henry bore to cardinal 
Pole had extended itſelf to all his friends and rela- 
tions; and his mother in particular, the counteſs 
of Saliſbury, had on that account become extremely 
obnoxious to him. She was alſo accuſed of having 
employed her authority with her tenants, to hinder 
them from reading the new tranſlation of the Bible; 
of having procured bulls from Rome, which it is ſaid 
had been ſeen at Coudray, her country ſeat; and of 
having kept a correſpondence with her ſon, the car- 
dinal: But Henry found, either that theſe offences 
could not be proved, or that they would not by 
1 * 109 law 
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HA. law be ſubjected to ſuch ſevere punifhments as hb 
deſtired to infict upon her. He reſolved, therefore, 
1539. do proceed in a more ſummary and more tyrannical 


manner; and for that purpoſe he ſent Cromwel, 


ho was but too obſequious to his will, to aſk the 
judges whether the parliament could attaint a perſon 


who was forth-coming, ''without giving him any 
trial, or citing him to appear before them“? The 


judges replied, 'that it was a dangerous queſtion, 


and that the high court of parliament ought to give 


the example to inferior courts, of proceeding ac- 


cording to juſtice: No inferior court could act in 


that arbitrary manner, and they thought that the 


parliament never would. Being preſſed to give a 
more explicit anſwer, they replied, that if a perſon 


were attainted in that manner, the attainder could 


never aſterwards be brought in queſtion, but muſt 
remain good in law. Henry learned by this. deci- 


hon, that ſuch a method of proceeding, though 


directly contrary to all the principles of equity, was 
yet practicable; and this being all he was anxious 
to know, he reſolved to employ it againſt the coun- 
teſs of Saliſbury. Cromwel ſhowed to the houſe 


ol peers a banner, on which were embroidered the 
five wounds of Chriſt, the ſymbol chofen by the 
northern rebels; and this banner, he affirmed, was 


found in the counteſs's houſe. No other proof 
ſeems to have been produced in order to aſcertain 


her guilt: The Finder . without farther- inquiry, 


paſſed a bill of attainder àgainſt her; and they in- 
volved in the ſame bill, without any better proof, 
as far as appears, Gertrude marchioneſs of Exeter, 
fir Adrian Forteſcue, and fir Thomas Dingley, 


Theſe two gentlemen were executed: The marchi- 


oneſs was pardoned, and furvived the king; the 


counteſs received a reprieve. 


Cables eh Toft, p. 37, 38. 1 Rymer, vol, xiv, p. 659. 
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Tux only beneficial act paſſed this ſeſſion, Was CHAP . 


that by which the parliament' confirmed the ſurren- 
der of the monaſteries; yet even this act contains 
much falſehood, much tyranny, and were it not 
that all private rights muſt ſubmit to public intereſt, 
much | injuſtice and iniquity: - The ſcheme of en- 
gaging the abbots to ſurrender their,monaſteries had 
been conducted, as may eaſily be imagined, with 
many invidious circumſtances: Arts of all kinds 
had been employed; every motive that could work 
on the frailty of human nature had been ſet before 
them; and it was with great difficulty that theſe 
dignified conventuals were brought to make a con- 
ceſſion, which moſt of them regarded as deſtructive 
of their intereſts, as well as ſacrilegious and cri- 
minal in itſelf *. Three abbots had ſhown more 
conſtancy than the reſt; the abbots of Colcheſter, 
Reading, and Glaſtenbury; and in order to puniſh 
them for their oppoſition, and make them an ex- 
ample to others, means had been found to convict 
them of treaſon ;/ they had periſhed by the hands of 


1539. 


the executioner, and the revenue of the convents 


had been forfeited. Beſides, though none of theſe 
violences had taken place, the king knew that a 
ſurrender made by men who were only tenants for 


life, would not bear examination; and he was there 


foke reſolved to make all ſure by his uſual expedient, 
an act of parliament. In the preamble to this act, 
the parliament aſſerts, that all the ſurrenders made 


by the abbots had been, without conſtraint, of 
«their own accord, and according to due | courſe 


*.of common law.” And in conſequence, the two 


houſes confirm the ſurrenders, and ſecure the pro- 
perty of the abbey lands to the king and his ſucceſ- 
ſors for -ever®. It is remarkable, that all the 


mitred abbots {till fat in the houſe of peers; and 
1 3x Hen. VIII, 
that 


* Collier, vol. ii. p. 188, & ſeq, 
TC, 10. m 31 Hen. VII c. 13. 
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that none of them made any proteſts againſt this 
injurious ſtatute. 


Ix this ſeſſion the rank of all the great officers of 


ſtate was fixed: Cromwel, as vicegerent, had the 


precedency aſſigned him above all of them. It was 
thought ſingular, that a blackſmith's ſon, for he 
was no other, ſhould have place next the royal 
family; and that a man poſſeſſed of no manner of 


literature ſhould be ſer at the head of the church. 


As ſoon as the act of the fix articles had paſſed, 


the catholics were extremely vigilant in informing 


- Henry's 
projects of 
marriage. 


againſt offenders; and no leſs than five hundred 
perſons were in a little time thrown into priſon. But 
Cromwel, who had not had intereſt to prevent that 
act, was able for the preſent to elude its execution. 
Seconded by the duke of Suffolk and chancellor 
Audley, as well as by Cranmer, he. remonſtrated 
againſt the cruelty of puniſhing ſo many delinquents; 
and he obtained permiſſion to ſet them at liberty. 
The uncertainty of the king's humour gave each 


party an opportunity of triumphing in its turn. No 


ſooner had Henry paſſed this law, which ſeemed to 
inflict ſo deep a wound on the reformers, than he 
granted a general permiſſion for every one to have 


the new tranſlation of the Bible in his family: A 


conceſſion regarded by that party as an important 


victor Y. . 


Bor as Henry vas obſerved to be much governed 
by his wives, while he retained his fondneſs for 
them, the final prevalence of either party ſeemed 
much to depend on the choice of the future queen. 
Immediately after the death of Jane Seymour, the 
moſt beloved of all his wives, he began to think of 
a new marriage. He firſt caſt his eye towards the 
dutcheſs⸗dowager of Milan, niece to the emperor; 
and he made propoſals for that alliance. But meet- 


ing with difficulties, he was carried by his friend- 


ſmp for Francis rather to think of a French princeſs. 


* 


** 


HENRY, Vm. 
He demanded the dutcheſs-dowager of Longueville, 
daughter of the duke of Guiſe, a prince of the 
houſe of Lorraine ; but Francis told him, that the 
lady was already betrothed to the king of Scotland, 
The king, however, would not take a refuſal: He 
had ſet his heart extremely on the match : The 
information which he had received of the dutcheſs's 
accompliſhments and beauty, had prepoſſeſſed him 
in her favour; and having privately ſent over 
Meautys to examine her perſon, and get certain 
intelligence of her conduct, the accounts which that 
agent brought him ſerved farther to inflame his 
deſires. He learned that, ſhe was big made; and 
he thought her on that account the more proper 
match for him who was now become ſomewhat cor- 
pulent. The pleaſure too of mortifying his nephew, 


whom he did not love, was a farther incitement to 


his proſecution of this match; and he inſiſted that 
Francis ſhould give him the preference to the king 
of Scots. But Francis, though ſenſible that the 
alliance of England was of much greater importance 
to his intereſts, would not affront his friend and 
ally; and to prevent farther ſolicitation, he imme- 
diately ſent the princeſs to Scotland. Not to ſhock, 
however, Henry's humour, Francis made him an 
offer of Mary of Bourbon, daughter of the duke 
of Vendome ; but as the king was informed that 
James had formerly rejected this princeſs, he would 
not hear any farther of ſuch a propoſal. The 
French monarch then offered him the choice of the 
two younger ſiſters of the queen of Scots; and he 
aſſured him that they were nowiſe inferior either in 
merit or ſize to their eldeſt ſiſter, and that one of 
them was even ſuperior in beauty. The king was 
as ſcrupulous with regard to the perſon of his wives 
as if his heart had been really ſuſceptible of a deli- 
cate paſſion; and he was unwilling to truſt any 
relations, or even pictures, with regard to this im- 
portant particular. He propoſed to Francis, Lena 
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XXXU-" tence of buſineſs; and that this monarch ſhould 
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bring along with him the two princeſſes of Guiſe, 


together with the fineſt ladies of quality in France, 


that he might make a choice among them. But 


the gallant ſpirit of Franeis was ſhocked wich the 

ropoſal: He was impreſſed with too much regard, 
e ſaid, for the fair ſex, to carry ladies of the firſt 
quality like geldings to a market there to be choſen 
or rejected by the humour of the purchaſer ". -Henry 
would hearken to none of theſe niceties, but. ſtill 
inſiſted! an his propoſal; which, however, notwith- 


| ſtanding: Francis's earneſt deſire of obliging him, 


was finally rejected. 
Tur king then began to turn his thoughts to- 


wards a German alliance; and as the princes of the 
Smalcaldic league were extremely diſguſted with the 
emperor on account of his perſecuting their religios, 
he hoped, by matching himſelf into one of their 
families, to renew a connexion which he regarded 
as ſo advantageous to him. Cromwel joyfully ſe- 
conded this intention; and propoſed to him Anne 
of Cleves, whoſe father, the duke of that name, 
had great intereſt among the Lutheran princes, and 
whoſe ſiſter, Sibylla, was married to the elector of 


Saxony, the head of the proteſtant league, A flat- 
tering picture of the princeſs by Hans Holben 


determined Henry to apply to her father; and after 
ſome negotiation, the marriage, notwithſtanding the 


oppoſition of the elector of Saxony, was at laſt con- 


He marries 
Anne of 
Cleves. 


cluded; and Anne was ſent over to England. The 
king, impatient to be ſatisfied with regard to the 
perſon of his bride, came privately to Rocheſter, 
and got a ſight of her. He found her big indeed, 
and tall, as wg could wiſh ; but utterly deſtitute 


both of beauty and grace; very unlike the pictures 


. e eee which he Ig n He N 
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ſhe was a great Flanders mare; and declared that C bg | 
he never could poſſibly bear her any affection. The 2 
matter was worſe when he found that ſhe could 339. 
ſpeak no language but Dutch, of which he was 
entirely ignorant; and that the charms of her con- 
verſation were not likely to compenſate for the 
homelineſs of her perſon. He returned to Green- Diſlikes 
wich very melancholy and he much lamented his ber. 
his hard fate to Cromwel, as well as to lord Ruſſel, 
ſir Anthony Brown, and ſir Anthony Denny. This 
laſt gentleman, in order to give him comfort, told 
him, that his misfortune was common to him with 
all kings, who could not, like private perſons, 
chuſe for themſelves; but muſt receive their wives 
from the judgment and fancy of others. be. 
Ir was the ſubject of debate among the yy 
counfellors, whether the marriage could not yet be 
diſſolved, and the er be ſent back to her own” 
country. Henry's ſituation ſeemed at that time very 
critical, Aſter the ten years truce concluded be- 
tween the emperor and the king of France, a good 
underſtanding was thought to have taken place be- 
tween theſe rival monarchs; and ſuch marks of 
union appeared as gave great jealouſy to the court 
of England. The emperor, who knew the gene- 
rous nature of Francis, even put a confidence in 
him, which is rare to that degree among great 
rinces. An inſurrection had been raiſed in the 
W- Countries by the inhabitants of” Ghent, and » 
ſeemed to threaten the moſt dangerous conſequences. 
Charles, who reſided at that time in Spain, reſolved 
to go in perſon to Flanders, in order to appeaſe 
thoſe diſorders; but he found great difficulties in 
chuſing the manner of his paſſing thither. The 
road by Italy and Germany was tedious; the voy- 
age through the channel dangerous, by reaſon of the 
Engliſh naval power: He aſked Francis's permiſ- 
ſion to paſs through his dominions; and he entruſted 
himſelf into the hands of a rival whom he had fo 
| mortally 
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mortally offended. The French monarch received 
him-at Paris with great magnificence and courteſy; 
and though prompted both by revenge and intereſt, 


a8 well as by the advice of his miſtreſs and favour. 


ites, to make advantage of the preſent o portunity, 


be conducted the emperor ſafely out of his domi 


Stb Jan. 


nions; and would not ſo much as ſpeak to him of 


buſineſs. during his abode in France, leſt his de- 


9 9 ſhould bear the air of. violence upon his royal 
ue 
6 Hzxkv, who was informed of all theſe particulars, 
2 that an entire and cordial union had taken 
i ce between theſe 8 and that their religious 
al might prompt them to fall with combined arms 
üpon England. An alliance with the German 
85 ſeemed now more than ever requiſite for his 
ntereſt and ſafety; and he knew that if he ſent back 
the princeſs of Cleves, ſuch an affront would-be 
Highly reſented by her friends and family. He was 
therefore reſolved, notwithſtanding his averſion to her, 
'to eomplete the marriage; and he told Cromwel, 
that ſince matters had gone fo far, he muſt put his 
neck into the yoke. Cromwel, who knew how much 
bis own intereſts were concerned in this affair, was 
very anxious to learn from the King, next morning 
after the marriage, whether he now liked his ſpouſe 
any better. The king told him that he hated her 
orſe than ever; and that her perſon was more diſ- 


5 Sulting on a near approach: He was reſolved never 


to meddle with her; and even ſuſpected her not to 


be a true maid: A point about which he enter- 


"tained an extreme delicacy. He continued, how- 
ever, to be civil to Anne; be even ſeemed to repoſe 
bis uſual confidence in Cromwel; but though he 
exerted this command over himſelf, a diſcontent lay 
lorking in his breaſt, and wag A Ry. to, burſt out 
on the, wh opportunity. | 
&. . Stowe, p. 57. | 
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A sksstox of parliament was held; and none of CHAP: 


the abbots were now allowed a place in the houſe o 
peers. The King, by the mouth of the chancellor, 


N. 4a'6 


1540: 


complained to the parliament of the great-diverſity r12thApril. 


A grievance, 'he affirmed, which ought the leſs to 
be endured becauſe the Scriptures were now pub- 
liſhed in Engliſh; and ought univerſally to be the 
ſtandard of belief to all mankind. But he had ap- 
pointed, he ſaid, ſome biſhops and divines to draw 
up a liſt of tenets to which his people were tq aſſent; 
and he was determined that Chriſt; the doctrine of 
Chriſt, and the truth, ſhould have the victory. 
The king ſeems to have expected more effect in'af- 
certaining truth, from this new book of his doctors, 
than had enſued from the publication of the Scrip- 


- tures. Cromwel, as vicar-general, made allo, in 


the king's name, a ſpeech to the upper houſe ; and 
the peers in return beſtowed great flattery on him, 


and in particular, ſaid that he was worthy, by his 


deſert, to be vicar-general of the univerſe. That 


miniſter ſeemed to be no leſs in his maſter's. good 


graces: He received, ſoon after the fitting of the 
parliament, the title of earl of Effex, and was ins 
ſtalled knight of the Garter. _ * 2 


THERE remained only one religious order in Eng- 
land; the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, or the 


knights of Malta, as they are commonly called. 


This order, partly eccleſiaſtical, partly military, had 
by their valour done great ſervice to Chriſtendom; 
and had very much retarded at Jeruſalem, Rhodes, 


and Malta, the rapid progreſs of the barbarians. 


During the general ſurrender of the religious houſes 
in England, they had exerted their ſpirit, and had 
obſtinately refuſed to yield up. their revenues to the 


king; and Henry, who would endure no ſociety 


that profeſſed obedience to the pope, was obliged 
to have recourſe to parliament for the diſſolution of 
Fu | 3 this 


A parlia- 


of religions which ſtill prevailed among his ſubjects: m 


ent. 
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this. order. Their revenues were large, and formed 
an addition nowiſe contemptible to the many aequi- 
ſitions which the, king had already made. But he 


had very ill huſbanded the great revenue acquired 


by the plunder of the church: His profuſe genero- 


fry diſſipated faſter than his rapacity could ſupply; 


and the parliament was ſurpriſed; this ſeſſion to find 
a demand made upon them of four tenths, and a 


ſubſidy of one ſhilling i in the pound during two years: 
So ill were the public expectations anſwered, that 


the crown was never more to require any ſupply 


| from the people. The commons, though laviſh of 


their liberty, and of the blood of their fellow - ſub- 
jects, were extremely frugal of their money; and it 


was not without difficulty ſo. ſmall a grant could be 


pound, to be levied in two years, The pretext for 


obtained by this, abſolute and, dreaded monarch, 
The convocation gave the king four ſhillings in the 


theſe grants was, the great expence which Henry 


had undergone for the defence of the realm, in 


; building forts along the ſea-coaſt; and in equipping 


a navy. As he had at preſent no ally on the con- 
tinent in whom he repoſed much confidence, he 


relied only on his. domeſtic ſtrength, and was on 
that account obliged to be 5 expenſive in by ; 
Preparations againſt the danger 


an invaſion. 
Tax king's favour to Cromwel, and his A EY 
eſcence in the marriage with Anne of Cleves, were 
both of them deceitful appearances: His averſion 
to the queen ſecretly. increaſed every day ; and hav- 
ing at laſt broken all reſtraint, it prompted him at 


once to ſeek the diſſolution. of a marriage ſo odious 


Fall of 
Cromwel. 


to him, and to involve his miniſter in ruin, who bad 
been the innocent author of it. The fall of Crom- 
wel was haſtened by other cauſes. All the nobility 
hated a man who, being of ſuch low extraction, had 
not only mounted above them by bis ſtation of vicar- 
general, but * engroſſed May, of the other con- 

275 ſiderable 
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abſolute authority over the clergy, and even over 


the laity, he was privy ſeal, chamberlain, and maſter 
of the wards: He had alſo obtained the order of the 
garter, a dignity which had ever been conferred 
only on men of illuſtrious families, and which 
ſeemed to be profaned by its being communicated 
to ſo mean a perſon. The people were averſe to 
him, as the ſuppoſed author of the violence on the 
monaſteries; eſtabliſnments which were ſtill revered 
and beloved by the commonalty. The catholics 


regarded him as the concealed enemy of their reli- 
gion: The proteſtants, obſerving his exterior con- 


currence with all the perſecutions exerciſed againſt 
them, were inclined to bear him as little favour; 


. and reproached him with the timidity, if not trea- 


chery, of his conduẽt. And the king, who 2 
that great clamours had on all hands ariſen again 
the adminiſtration, was not diſpleaſed to throw on 


Cromwel the load of public hatred; and he hoped 


by making ſo eaſy a ſacrifice to regain the affec- 
tions of his ſubjects. „ eee e; 
Bur there was another cauſe which ſuddenly ſet 
all theſe motives in action, and brought about an 
unexpected revolution in the miniſtry. The king 
had fixed his affection on Catherine Howard, niece 
to the duke of Norfolk; and being determined to 
gratify this new paſſion, he could find no expedient 
but by procuring a divorce from his preſent conſort; 
to raiſe Catherine to his bed and throne. The 


duke, who had long been engaged in enmity with 
Cromwel, made the ſame uſe of her inſinuations to 
ruin this miniſter, that he had formerly done of 


Anne Boleyn's againſt Wolſey: And when all en- 
gines were prepared, he obtained a commiſſion from 
the king to arreſt Cromwel at the council- table, on 
an accufation' of high treaſon, and to commit him 
ebf 4 | to 
ö 
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HA. to the Tower. Immediately after, a bill of attainder 
nas framed, againſt him; and the houſe of peers 
_ thought proper, without — examination, or evi- 
4 85 dence, to condemn to death a man whom a few 
days before they had declared worthy. to be vicar- 

general of the univerſe. The houſe of commons 

paſſed the bill, though not without ſome oppoſition. 
Cromwel was accuſed of hereſy and treaſon; but the 

oofs of his treaſonable practices are utterly ; impro- 
bable, and even abſolutely ridiculous *. The. only 


- _- circumſtance of his conduct by which he ſeems:26 
"EY have. merited this fate was his being the- inſtrument 
of the king's tyranny, in conducting like iniquitous 

. bills in the preceding ſeſſion, . the countels of 


Saliſbury. and others. 
Fr e e endeavoured to fofien the king) by | 
moſt humble ſupplications ; but all to no pur- 
e: It was not che practice of that prince to ruin 
is miniſters and favourites by halves; and though 
the unhappy priſoner once wrote to him in ſo mov- 
ing a ſtrain as even to draw tears from his eyes, he 
hardened himſelf againſt all movements of pity, and 
refuſed his pardon. The concluſion of Cromwel's 
letter ran in theſe words: I, a moſt woful pri. 
ſoner, am ready to ſubmit. to death when it ſhall 
| « pleaſe God and your majeſty z and 70 the frail 
«fleſh incites me to call to your r mere 
4 and pardon of mine offences. Wabern at the 
e Tower with the heavy heart and trembling, hand 
te of your highneſs's moſt miſerable priſoner, and 
« r Alave,' Thomas 1 egg And a little 
w, .** Moſt gracious prince, I cry for mercy, 
ach July. 4e mercy, mercy 4,” When brought to the place 
His execu- Of execution, he avoided all earn proteſtations of 
us bis innocence, and all complaints againſt the ſen- 
* eee He knew 20 Hen 
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would reſent on his fon thoſe ſymptoms of oppoſition © 
to his will, and that his death alone would not ter- 


minate that monarch's vengeance. He was a man 
of prudence, induſtry, and abilities; worthy of a 
better maſter and of a better fate. Though raiſed 
to the ſummiĩt of power from a low origin, he be- 
trayed no inſolence or -contempt towards his, inferi- 
ors; and was careful to remember all the obligations 


which, during his more humble fortune, he had 
owed to any one. He had ſerved as a prixate cen- 


tinel in the Italian warss when he received ſome 
good offices from a Lucqueſe merchant, ho had 
entirely forgotten his perſon, as well as the ſervice 
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which he had rendered him. Cromwel in his grau- 


deur happened at London to caſt his eye on his be- 
nefactor, now reduced to poverty by misfortunes. He 


immediately ſent for him reminded him of their an- 


cient friendſhip, and by his grateful aſſiſtance rein- 


| ſtated him in his 'former- proſperity and opulence nt 


Tur meaſures for divorcing Henry from Anne of King's di- 


Cleves were carried on at the ſame time with the 


vorce from 
Anne of 


bill of atfainder againſt Cromwel. The houſe” of Cleves. 


peers, in conjunction with the commons, applied 
to tlie king by petition, deſiring that he would allow 
his marriage to be examined; and orders wet im- 
mediately given to lay the matter before the convo- 
cation. Anne had formerly been contracted by her 


father to che duke of Lorraine; but ſhe; as well as 


the dukte were ax that time under age, and the con- 


tract had been afterwards annulled by conſent of 
both parties. The king, however, pleaded” this 
ptecontract as a ground of divorce ; and he added 


two teaſsns/mbre; Which may ſerm a litrle etra- 
ordinaty ; that when he eſpouſed Anne he had not 


inwardly given his conſcht, and that he had not 
thought proper to cbhſutitnlate tie marriage. The 


convocation was ſatisfied with cheſe reaſons, and 


LL, „ 1 * ard 


« * * Burnet, vol. i. P-. 172. 
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„ hap inſenſ! 


give her pl next the 5 his oun 2 

and to make: a 2 of Fo nds 
a year upon her; ſhe accepted of the con- 

and gave her conſent to the divorce *, - Sbe even 

wrote to her brother (for her father was now dead), 

that ſhe had been very well uſed in England, and 

deſired him to live on good terms =, the King. 


The on inftance of e ſhe betrayed by | 


that ſhe refuſed to return to her own country 
the affront which ſhe had received; and ſhe the” ; 
and died in England. 
Norwrrasranbiuo Anne's e thi 
incident produced a great coldneſs. between: d Ve 
an the German princes ; but as the ſituation 
2 ef now much altered, Henry was the more 
about their reſentment. The cloſe in- 
timacy which had taken place between Francis and 
Charles had ſubſiſted during a very ſhort time: 
The diſfimilarity of their characters ſoon renewed, 
with greater violence than ever, their former jealouſy 
e hatred. e Charles remained at Paris, 
cis had been imprudently en „by his open 
teraper, and by, that ſatisfaction So 2 85 we 
naturally feels in perfor generous actions, to 
gu fk "11 in confidence ſome. dangerous diſcoyeries to 
chat intereſted monarch; and having now loſt all 


„dee note [Mi] at the end of the volume. 
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ſuſpicion of his rival, he hoped that the etnperor and 
h each other, might neglect every other 
alllance- He not only commutiicated to his gueſt 
the ſtate of his negotiations with ſultan Solyman 
and the Venetians; he alſo” laid open the ſoli- 
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citations which he had received” froth che coutt of 


England to enter into a confederacy againſt” him“. 
Charles had no ſooher reached his "own dommions, 
than he Thewed himſelf unworthy of the friendly re- 

ion which he had met with, He abſolutely re- 
fulec to fulfil his promiſe, "and put the duke of 
Orleans in poſſeſnion of the Milaneſe: He informed 
Solyman and the ſenate of Venice of the treatment 
which they had received from their ally; and he 
took cart that Henry ſhould not be ignorant how 


readily Francis hid àbandoned his ancient friend, to 


wlom he owed ſuch important obligations, and had 
facrificed ' him” to à new confederate: He even 
poiſoned and miſrepreſented many things which the 
unſuſpecting heart of the French monarth had diſ- 
cloſed to him. Had Henry poſſeſſed true judgment 
and generoſity, this incident alone had been ſufficient 
to guide him in the choice of his ally. But his do- 
mineering pride carried him immediately to renounce 
the friend{hip' of Francis, who Had ſo unexpectedly 
given the preference to thè emperor: And as Charles 
invited him to a rene wal of ancient atrity, he will- 
ingly accepted of the offer; and thinking himſelf 
ſecure in this alkance, he neglected the fri- ndſhip 
both of France and of the German princes. tf 
Tur new turn which Henry had taken with re- 
gard to foreign affairs was'txtremely àgreeable to his 
catholic ſubjects; and as it had perhaps contributed, 
among other reaſons,” to the rum of Ctomwel, it 
made them entertain hopes of a final prevalence over 
their antagoniſt.” The marriage of the king with 


2th Aug. 


His mar- 


Catherine Howard, wiich followed ſoon after his riage with 


Catherine 


» Pere Daniel, Du Tillet, 
| P 2 divorce 
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each hurdle a cat 


* a favourable incident tor: their party; and. che ſuhſe 


quent events correſponded to their expectationa 
The king's councils being now directed iby- Norfolk 


and Gardiner, à furiqus perſęcution cmmenced 


againſt che proteſtants; and the law off She ix articles 


was executed wich riggur. Dr. Barnes ho had 
been the cauſe of Lambert's execution felt, in his 
turn the ſeverity of the perſecuting ſpirits, and, by 3 
bill which paſſed in parliament, he Was, without 


trial, condemned to the. flames, together with; Je- 


rome and Gerrard. He diſcuſſed theological queſtions 
even-at the ſtake; and as the diſpute between: him 
and the ſheriff curned: upon the invocation of ſaints; 
he ſaid that he doubted whether the ſaints could pray 
for us; but if they could, he hoped in half an hour 


to be praying for the ſheriff and all the ſpectators, 


He next entreated the ſheriff to carry to the kin 
his dying requeſt, which he fondly imagined, woul 
have authority with that monarch who had ſent him 
to the ſtake. The purport of his requeſt was, that 
Henry, beſides reprefling . ſuperſtitious ceremonies, 
ſhould” be extremely vigilant in preventing fornica- 
tion and common ſwearing ”. 

WInIE Henry was exerting this violence againſt 


the proteſtants, he ſpared not the catholics who de- 


nied his ſupremacy ; - and a foreigner at that time in 
England had reaſon to ſay, that thoſe who were againſt 
the pope were burned, and thoſe who were for him 
were hanged*. The king even diſplayed in an oſten- 
tations manner this tyrannica] impartiality, which, re- 
duced both parties to ſubjection, and infuſed. terror 
into every breaſt. Barnes, Gerrard, and Jerome 
had been carried to the place of execution on three 
hurdles ; "and alon ng with them thete Was placed on 

olic, who was alſo, executed. for 


"i religion. \Theſe catholics| were Abel, F ether- 


w Burnet, vol. i. P- 398. Fox, 2 Fox, vol. ii. p. 529» 
; a ſtone, 


ſtone, and Po wel, who declared that the moſt grievous 
part of their puniſhment was the being coupled to 
ſuch heretical-milereants as ſuffered with them?. 
Tnovon the ſpirit of tlie Engliſn ſeemed to be 


totally ſunk under the deſpotic power of Henry, there 


appeared ſome ſymptoms of diſcontent: An incon- 
fiderable rebellion broke out in Y orkſhire, headed 
by fir John Nevil; but it was ſoon ſuppreſſed, and 
Nevil, with other ringleaders, was executed. The 
rebels were ſuppoſed to have been inſtigated by the 
intrigues of cardinal Pole; and the king was inſtantly 
detetmĩined to make the counteſs of Saliſbury, who 
already lay under ſentence of death, ſuffer for her 
ſon's offences. He ordered her to be carried to exe- 
cution; and this venerable matron maintained ſtill, 
in theſe diſtreſsful circumſtances, the ſpirit of that 
long race of monarchs from whom ſhe was de- 
ſcended :. She refuſed to lay her head on the block, 
or ſubmit to a ſentence where ſhe had received no 


trial, She told the executioner, that if he would 


have her head, he muſt win it the beſt way he could: 
And thus, ſhaking her venerable - grey locks, ſhe 


ran about the ſcaffold ; and the executioner followed 


her with his ax, aiming many fruitleſs blows at her 
neck before he was able to. give the faral ſtroke. 
Thus periſhed the laſt of the line of Plantagenet, 
which with, great glory, but ſtill, greater crimes and 


27th May. 


misfortunes, had governed England for the ſpace of | 


three hundred years. Lord Leonard Grey, a man 
who had formerly rendered ſervice to the crown, was 
alſo beheaded for treaſon ſoon after the counteſs of 
Saliſbury. We know little concerning the grounds 
of his proſecution. 1. 19272 | 

Tux inſurrection in the North engaged Henry to 
make a progreſs thither, in order to quiet the minds 
of his people, to reconcile them to his government, 
and to aboliſh the ancient ſuperſtitions, to which 


y Saunders, de Schiſm. Angl. | z Herbert, P+ 468. 
& P 3 thoſe 
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A P. hoſe parts were much addicted. He had en 
< XXII other motive for this journey: He purpoſed to have 
| 21. a conference at Tork with his nephew the king of 
5 and, if poſſible, to cement a b ere 
a diſſoluble union with that n . 

state of T uE ſame ſpirit of religious innovation hich had 
Scotland, \ſeized other parts of Europe, had made its way into 
| Scotland, and had begun, before this period, to ex- 
eite the ſame jealouſies, fears, and perſecutions. 
About the year 1527 Patric Hamilton, 4 young 
man of a noble family, having boen created abbot 
Teens was ſent abroad for his education; but 
had fallen into company with ſome 1 and 
. he returned into his own country, very ill diſpoſed 
towards that church, of which his birth' and his merit 
2 — him to attain the higheſt dignities. The 
fervour of youth, and his zeal for novelty, made it 
0 le for him to conceal his ſentiments; and 
Campbel, prior of the'Domitiicans; who under co- 

"ep of Fendi and a ſympathy in opinion had in- 
ſinuated himiſclt into his confidence, accuſed him 
before Beaton archbiſhop of St. Andrews. Hamil⸗ 
ton was invited to St. Andrews, in order to maintain 
with ſome of the clergy a diſpute concerning the con- 
troverted points; and after much reaſoning uith re- 
gard to juſtification, free will, original ſinʒ ani other 
topics of that nature, the conference ended with their 
. © condemning Hamilton to be burned for! his errors. 

Ihe young man, who had been deaf to the ãhſinua - 
tions of ambition, was leſs likely to be ſhaken with 
the fears of death; while he propoſed to hiinſelf 
both the glory of bearing teſtimony to the truth, 
and the immediate reward attending his martyndom. 
The people, who compaſſionated his youth, bis vir- 
tue, and his noble birth, were much moved at the 
cConſtancy of his end; ànd an incident which ſoon 
followed ſtill more confirmed them in their favour- 
able ſentiments towards him. He had cited Camp- 


bel, who till infulted him at the take, to anſwer 
ad 6 N | before 


1 
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| before the judgment-ſeat of Chriſt; and as that per- 
ſecutor, either aſtoniſned with theſe events, or over- 


dome with remorſe,” or, perhaps, /ſerzed cafually with 


a diſtemper, ſoon after loft his ſenſes, and fell into 
a fever, of which he died; e eee 


| milton-as'2 prophet as well as 4 martyr. 
Ano the diſciples converted by — 


one far Forreſt; who became a zealous male; 


and who, though he did not openly — his ſen- 
timents, was ſuſpected to lean towards the new opi- 
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nions. His dioceſan the biſhop of Dunkel enjoined 


- him; when he met with a good epiſtle or good — 
which favoured the liberties: of holy church, to 
preach on it, and let the reſt alone. Forreſt replied, 
that he had read both Old and New Teſtament, and 


| bad not found an Hl epiſtle or ill goſpel in any part 
af them. The extreme attachment to the ſcriptures 
was 


in thoſe days as a ſure characteriſtie of 
herteſy ; and Forreſt was — after brought to trial, 
and condemned to the flames. While the prieſts 


were deliberating on the place of his execution, a 
byſtander adviſed them to burn him in a cellar: For 
that the ſmoke of Mr. Patric Hamilton had infected 
alb thoſe on whom it blew. | Nr 


Tux clergy were at that time id to 


difficulties, not only in Scotland, but all over Eu- 


rope As the reformers aimed at a total ſubverſion 
of ancient eſtabliſnments, which they repreſented as 
idolatraus, impiaus, deteſtable; the prieſts, Who 


0 found both their honours and properties at ſtake, 


thought that they had a right to reſiſt, by every ex- 


pedient, theſe dangerous invaders, andi that the ſame 
r eee of equity which juſtified a man in 


killing a pirate or a robber, would acquit them for the 
1 of ſuch heretics. A toleration though it 18 
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© RAT: be admitted; in other caſes; but ſeemed an abſurdity” 
e where fundamentals were ſhaken, arid where the poſ- 
1541, ſeſſions and even the, exiſtence of the eſtabliſned 
clergy... were brought in danger. But though che 
church was thus carried by policy, as well as in- 
e to kindle che fires of perſecution; they found 
the ſucceſs of this remedy very precarious,” and ob- 
ſerved, that the enthuſiaſtic KA] of the reformers," 
inflamed by puniſhment, was apt to prove contapious 
on the compaſſionate minds of the — — The 
new doctrine, amidſt all the dangers to which it was 
expoled, ſecretly ſpread itſelf every where; and the 
minds of men were . e to a — re 
in religion. 2 75 15 
Bur the moſt Aal gew Symptom for the — 
in Scotland was, that the nohility, from the exam- 
in $a England, had caſt a wiſhfif eye on the church 
revenues, and hoped, if a reformation took place, to 
Enrich themſelves by the plundertof the eccleſtaſties. 
James himſelf, who was very poor, and was ſotne- 
what inclined to magnificence, particularly in bund- 
ing, had been ſwayed by like motives; and began 
to threaten the, clergy with the fame fate that had 
attended them in the neighbouring country. Henty 
alſo never ceaſed exhorting his nephew to imitate his 
example; and being moved both by the pride of 
making proſelytes, and the rolpect of ſecurity, 
| ſhould Scotland embrace a'clote union with him, he 
/ ſolicited the king of Scots to meet him at York; 
and he obtained a; promiſe to that purpoſe, 
Tux eccleſiaſtics were alarmed at this reſolution 
6 of James, and they employed every expedient in 
| order to prevent the execution of it. They repre- 
ſented the danger of innovation; the'pernicious con- 
ſequences of aggrandizing the.: nobility, already too 
n the hazard of putting himſelf into the 
nds of the Engliſh, his hereditary enemies; the 
dependence on them which muſt enſue upon his 
loling the friendſhip of F rance, and of all foreign 
8 power S. 
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WE 10 theſe conſiderations they "added FR O = | 
Done & of immediate intereſt, by hic they found * 


the king to be much governed : They offered him a 


promiſed him that the church ſhoul always be ready 
to contribute to his ſupply : And they pointed out'ts ' 
him the confiſcation of heretics, ' as the means of fill. 
ing. his exchequer, and of adding a hundred thou 


ſand pounds a- year to the crown revenues *. The” 


inſinuations of his new queen, to whom youth, 
beauty, and addreſs had given a powerful influence 


over him, ſeconded all Foſs reaſons ; and James 


was at laſt engaged firſt to delay his journey, then 


to ſend excuſes td the King of England, who had 


already come to York, in on to be e at che 


interview. 
HN RT, vexed with the diſappointment, and en- 


at the affront, vowed vengeance againſt his 


nephew; and he began, by permitting piracies at 
ſea and incurſions at land, to put his threats in 


execution. But he creed ſoon after, in his on 
family, an affront to which he was much more ſen- 
ſible, and which touched him in a point where he 
always ſhewed an extreme delicacy. He had thought 
himſelf very happy in his new marriage: The agree- 
able perſon and diſpoſition of Catherine had entirely 
captivated his affections; and he made no ſecret of 
his devored attachment to her. He had even pub. 
liely, in his: chapel, returned ſolemn thanks to Hea- 
ven for the felicity which the conjugal ſtate afforded 
him; and he directed the biſhop of Lincoln to com- 
0 a een of prayer for that e But the 
ke 

. . lib. iv. Drunimond i in I 6. g. Pitſcorte, ibid, Re 
4 Henry had ſent ſome books, 'richly' rr Worry to his nephew, 

who, as [oon as he faw by the titles that they had a tendency to defend 
the new doctrines, threw them into the fire, in the preſence of the 


perſon who brought them: Adding, it was better he ſnould deſtroy 
this than they tins 7 16d bon. Ty Pele. r p- 172. 


queen's 


— | 
' preſent gratuity of fifty thouſand pounds: They 
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queen s conduct very little merited this tenderneſs : 
One Laſceles brought intelligence of her diffolute 
„ie to Cranimier; and told him that his ſiſter, for- 


Diſcovery.. merly a ſurvant in the family of the old duteheſs of 


ales 2 — bim a 


Norfolk, with whom Catherine was educated; had 
lar account of her lieentious 
manners. Derham and Mannoc; both of them ſer- 
vants to the dutcheſs, had been adrnitted to her bed; 
and ſhe had even taken little care to conceal her 
maine from the other ſervants of the family. The 
prtimate, ſtruck with this intelligence, which it was 
equally dangerous to conceal | or to diſcover, com- 
8 the matter to the earl of Hertford, and 
to the chancellor. They agreed that the matter 
ſhould by no-nicans be buried in filence ;- and the 
-" archbiſhop himſelf ſeemed the moſt proper perſon to 
diſcloſe it to the king. Cranmer, unwilling to ſpeak 
eon ſo delicate a ſubject, wrote a narrative of the 
whole, and donveyad it to Henry, who was infinitely 
alloniſned at the intelligence. So confident was he 
of the fidelity of his conſort, that ax firſt he gave no 
 eredit to the information; and he ſaid to the privy- 
cal, to lord Ruſſel high admiral;i/fir Anthony Brown, 
and Wriotheſley, that he regarded the whole as a 
falſehood. Cranmer was now in a very perilous 
tuation; and had not full proof been found, certain 
and inevitable deſtruction hung over him The 
king's impatience, however, and qealouſy, prompted 
1 to ſearch the matter to the bottom: Thie 
ſeal was ordered to examine Laſcelles, ho perſiſted 
in the information-he had given; and ſtill appealed 
to his ſiſter's teſtimony. That nobleman next made 
a journey under pretence of hunting, and went to 
c „Suter, where the woman at that time reſided: He 
i Ne her both conſtant in her former intelligence, 
"pd particular as to the facts; and the whole bore but 


too much the face of babiliey. -- Mannoc and, 
Derhum, who were e 


d at che ſame time, and 
examined 


1.04 7 1) (EA NR T u. 
eiae by the chancellor, made the s guilt CHAP. 


entirely certain by their confeſſion; and diſcovered 
other partieulars, which redounded ſtill more to her 
diſhonour Three maids of the family were ad- 
mitted. into her ſecrets, and ſome of them had even 


paſſed the night 1 in bed with her and her lovers. All 


the examinations were laid before the king, who was 
ſo deeply affected that he remained a long time 


29 
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ſpeechleſs, and at laſt burſt into tears. He found, 


. to his-ſurpriſe; that his great flall in diſtinguiſhing a 
true „of which he boaſted in the caſe of Anne 
of Cleves, had failed him in that of his preſent con- 
ſort. The queen, being next queſtioned, denied her 

guilt but when informed that a full diſcovery. was 
made, ſhe confeſſed that ſhe had heen eriminal be- 
fore marriage; and only inſiſted that ſhe had never 
been falſe to the king's bed. Bot as there was £vi- 
dence that one Colepepper had paſſed the night with 
ber alone ſince her marriage; and as it appeared that 
ſe had taken Derham, her old paramour, into her 
ſervice, ſne ſeemed to deſerve little credit in this aſ- 
ſeveration; and the king; beſides, was not of a hu- 
"WY to make np Ades Wee wes en 
of guilt. 
of fa found that he could: not by any means ſo 
fully or expeditipuſſy ſatiate his vengeance on all 

theſe criminals, as by aſſembling a parliament, the 


1 542. 
6th Jan. 


uſual inſtrument of his tyranny. The twochouſes, 


baxing received the queen's confeſſion, made an ad- 
dreſs to the king. They entreated him not to be 
Wes” with this untoward accident, to which all men 
50 Vers ſubjec 3 but to conſider the frailty of human 
nature, and the mutability of human affairs; and 
from theſe views. to derive; a ſubject of conſolation. 
They deſired leave to paſs a bill of attainder againſt 


the queen and her accomplices; and they begged 
him: to give his aſſent; to this: bill, not in perſon, 


eee renew his ——— and- — endan- 
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ger his health, but by commiſſioners appointed for 


WE that. purpoſe. And as there Was a law in force, 


= 


making it treaſon to ſpeak ill of the queen; as well as 
of the king, they craved his royal pardon if any of 
them ſhould, on the preſent r have; tranſ- 
greſſed anꝝ part of the ſtaturddGme. 
Havrxo obtained a gracious ee to, theſe re- 
queſts, the parliament proceeded: to vote a bill of 
attainder for treaſon againſt the queen, and the viſ- 
counteſs oi Rocheſord, who had conducted het ſe- 


cret amours; and in chis bill Colepepper and Der- 


hann were. allo comprehended. At the ſame time 
they paſſedl a bill of attainder for miſpriſion of trea- 
ſon againſt che old dutcheſs of Norfolk, Catherine's 
grandmother; her uncle lord William Howard, and 
his lady, together with the counteſs of Bridge water, 
and nine perſons more; becauſe they knew the 

een's vicious courſe of life before her marriage, 
— had concealed it. This was an effect of Henry's 
uſual extravagance, to expect that parents ſhould 
ſo far forget the ties of natural affection, and the 
ſentiments of ſname and deceney, as to reveal to him 
the moſt ſecret diſorders of their family. He himſelf 
ſeems to have been ſenſible of the cruelty of this 
proceeding: For he pardoned the dutcheſs of Nor- 
folk, and moſt of the others anreden for miſpri⸗ | 
ſion of treaſon. | 

However, to ide binfelf fort 1 e N 
well as his ſucceſſors, from this fatal accident, he 
engaged the parliament to paſs a law/ ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary. It was enacted, That any one who. 
knew, or vehemently ſuſpected any guile in the 
queen, might within twenty days diſcloſe it to the 


king or council, without incurring the penalty of 
any former law againſt defaming the queen; but 


prohibiting; everyone at the ſame time from ſpreading. 

the matter abroad, or even privately whiſpering it td 

others: It was alſo enacted, T bet at th King or 
talen a8 40 b 291 II 
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ried at woman who had» been incontinent; taking CHAP: 


her for a true maid, ſnie ſhould be guilty of treaſon 
if ſne did not previouſiy reveal hero guilt to him. 
The people made merry with this ſingular xlauſe, 


XXXII. 
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and ſaid, that the king muſt hencefonth lool out fur 


a widow g for no reputed, maid would ever be per- 

ſuaded to incur the penalty of the ſtatute :. After 

all theſe laws were paſſed, the queen was beheaded 
on Towershill, together with lady Rocheford. They 
behaved in a manner ſuitable to their diſſolute life; 
and as lady Rockeford was: known to be the chief in- 
ſtrument in bringing Anne, Boleyn to her end, ſhe 
died unpitied; and men were farther confirmed, by 
the diſcovery of this woman's guilt, in the favourable 
ſentiments which they had entertained of that unfor - 
tunate Quecm W T Ww .. . n, Dh 
I king made no demand of any ſubſidy from 
this parliament; but he found means of enriching 
his exchequer from another quarter: He took far 
ther ſteps towards the diſſolution of colleges, hoſpi- 
tals, and other foundations of that nature} | The 
courtiers had been practiſing on the preſidents and 
governors to make a ſurrender of their revenues to 
the king; and they had been ſucceſsful with eight of 


them But there was an obſtacle to their farther 


progreſs: It had been proyided, by the local ſtatutes 


4 


of moſt of theſe foundations, that no preſident or any 


number of fellows could conſent to ſuch a deed, 
without the unanimous vote of all the fellows; and 
this vote was not eaſily obtained. All ſuch ſtatutes 
were annulled by parliament; and the revenues of 
theſe houſes were now expoſed to the rapacity of the 


, 


- 


king and his favourites. The church had been ſo 


long their prey, that nobody was ſurpriſed at any 
new, inroads made upon ber. From the regular, 
Henry now Pr oceeded to make de vaſtations on the 
ſecular 4 clergy. k He extorted from many of: the 
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ener. biſhops aſurrender of chapter lands; and by ils de 
—.— vice he pillaged the ſees of Canterbury, Tork; and 
did London, and enriched his omg pr pager and uu 
terers with their ſpoilss. olaf f 
Eeeleſiaſtieg TH clergy have been amd ſactits 1 
Kas. to malct n concen for their temporal intereſts go 
hand in hand with a jeulouſy for orthodoxy; and 
both theſe paſſtons be regarded by the people, 100. 
rant and ſuperſtitious, as of 2eal for rel | 
Bat the-viokent/and head —_ of — 
now disjoined-theſe objects. ity was gra- 
tified by plundering the chareh, his bigotry and 
arrogance by perſecuting heretics, Though he en- 
the parliament to the penalties of 
| the fix articles, fo far as regards the marriage of 
| pPirieſts, which was now only ſubjected to a forfeiture 
| | of chattels, and lands, during life; he 74 
ſtill equally bent on maintaining a rigid por 
ſpeculative principles. He had appointed a 
| miſſion, ' conſiſting of the two archbiſhops,! 851 
| feveral biſhops of both provinces, together with x 
= conſiderable number of doctors of divinity ;/atid by 
| virtue of his ecclefiaſtical ſupremacy,” he had given 
them in charge to chuſe a religion for ent .x we] 
Before the commiſſioners had made any progreſs in 
this arduous utdertaking; the parliament in 1541 
had paſſed a law, by which they ratified all the tenets 
which theſe di vines ſhould thereaſter eſtabliſſi With 
the king's conſent: And they wert not aſhamed of 
thus expreſslyldeclaring that cheyetdok their religion 
upon truſt, and had no other rule, ini {pititeal'as well 
as temporal concerns, tham tlie arbitrary will of their 
maſter, There is only one clauſe ff the fſtatute | 
which may ſeen ar firſt ſignt to favour ſomewhat of 
the ſpirit of libertyn e It was enacted, That tlie eccle- | 
ſiaſtical commiſſioners'(ſhould! eſtabliſſi nothing re- | 
nant to the laws and iſtaxutes of the realm. But 
in reality this proviſo was inſerted by the king, to | 


ſerve his Mis By —— . 


NR - N 5 HE 777 
e into 
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the laws, he hecame mote! CH A. 


maſter of every one's life and property. And as FNEHY 
che rancient\ independence af the church, fill gare 75. 


him jealouſy, he was well pleaſed; under cpver of 


oh ue, to introduee appeals from the ſpiritial =» 


to. the civil courts, It was fer a like reaſon: 
that he would never promulgate a body of canon 
law 51: and he encouraged the judges on all occaſions! 
to interpoſe in eecleſiaſtical ed wherever they 


thought the law of royal prerogative concerned. A 


happy innovation; trengn at fut nn for comes fl 


be purpoſes! 1-1/7 


Tur king, armed by- the e of ke 


or-rather by their acknowledgment of that ſpiritual , 


ſupremaey which he believed inherent in him, em- 
ployed his commiſſioners to ſelect a ſyſtem of tenets; 


for the aſſent and belief of the nation. A ſmall. 
volume was ſoon after publiſhed; called the Inſtitution! 


of a Chriſtian Man, which was received by the con- 
vocations, and voted to be the ſtandard of ee 

All che delicate points of juſtifieation, faith, free 
will, good works, and grace, are there defined, 


with a leaning towards the opinion of the reformers: 
The facraments, which a few years before were only 
allowed to be three; were now increaſed to the num- 


ber of ſeven, conformably to the ſentiments of the 


catholies, The king's caprice is diſcernible 
throughout the whole; and the book is in reality to 


be regarded as his compoſition. For Henry, 
while he made his opinion a rule for the na- 


tion, would tie his on hands by no canon or au- 
thority, not even dy uur which he Wer had for- 


merly eſtabliſned. 
Tus people de ocean, foon after; ce 


farther inſtance of the king's inconſtancy. He was 
not long ſatisfied with his Inſtitution of a Chriſtian 


Man: He ordeted a new book to be compoſed, 
called the Erudition f a; Chriſtian Man; and, with- 


out aſking che n of che convocation, he pub- 


liſhed, 
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ment, this new model of orthodoxy. It differs fi from 
the Inſtitution :; but the king was no leſs, poſitive 
in his new creed than he had been in the old; and 
he required the belief of the nation to veer about at 
his ſignal. In both theſe compoſitions he was par- 
ticularly careful to inculcate the doctrine of paſſive | 
obedience ; and he was equally careful to retain the 


nation in the practice. 


Walk the king was ſpreading his own books 
, among che people, he ſeems to have been extremely 
perplexed, as were alſo the clergy, what courſe to 


take with the ſcriptures. A review had been made 


by the ſynod, of the new tranſlation. of the Bible; 
and Gardiner had propoſed, that inſtead, of employ- 
Engliſh expreſſions. throughout, ; ſeveral Latin 
words ſhould. ſtill be preſerved ; becauſe they con- 
tained, as he e fuch peculiar energy and 
ſignificance, that they had no correſpondent terms 
in the vulgar tongue Among theſe were, ecclgſa, 
pænitentia, pontifex, contritus, holocauſta, ſacra- 
mentum, elementa, ceremonia, myſterium, preſoyter, 
ſacrificium,. bumilitas, ſalisſactio, peccatum, gratia, 
hoſtia,. charitas, ' &c. But as this mixture would 


have appeared extremely barbarous, and was plainly 
calculated for no other purpoſe than to retain the 


people in their ancient ignorance, the propoſal was 
rejected. The knowledge of the people, however, 
at leaſt theis diſputatiye turn, ſeemed to be an in- 
convenience ſtill more dangerous; and che king and 


_ parliament}, ſoon after the publication of the ſcrip- 
tures, retracted the conceſſion which they had for- 


merly made; and prohibited all but gentlemen and 
e, from eee | 1 chat liberty 

2 n inet ni | ace 1 was 
£ Collier, ol. l. P- 1 tad: wr” 3 i. * 31% 


Which met on the 22d of Januar 
* 33 Hen, VIII. c. 1. The rea es che Bible, however, could 


not at that time have much eflect in England, where fo few perſons 


HENRY VIII. 


Vas not har an apparent: hefitition;” an and; rr 8 * 


a dread of the conſequences: Theſe perſons were 
allowed to read, ſo it be done quietiy and with good © 
order. And the preamble to the act ſets forth, 
That many ſeditious and ignorant perſons had 
<« abuſed the liberty granted them of reading the 
56 Bible, and that great diverſity of opinion, animoſi. 
« ties, tumults, and ſchiſms, had been occafioned by 
« peryerting-the-ſenſe of the ſeriptures It ſeemed 
very difficult to reconcile the king's model for uni- 
formity with the permiſſion of free inquiry. 
Iux maſs- book alſo paſſed under the king's * 
viſal; and little alteration was as yet made in it: 
Some doubtful or fictitious ſaints only were ſtruck 
out; and the name of the pope was erazed. This 
latter precaution was likewiſe uſed with regard to 
every. new book that was printed, or even old book 
that was ſold. The word Pope was carefully omitted 
or blotted out; as if that precaution could aboliſh 
the term from the language, or as if ſuch a perſecu- 
tion of it did not rather imprint it more hens 6 in 
the memory of the people. 
Lux king took care about this time to clear the 
ck from another abuſe which had creeped into 
them. Plays, interludes, and farces were there often 
acted in deriſion of the former ſuperſtitions; and the 
reverence of the multitude for ancient principles and 
modes of worſhip, was thereby gradually effaced “. 
We do not hear that the catholics attempted to re- 
ard by employing this powerful engine againſt 
their adverſaries, or endeavoured by like arts to ex- 
po that fanatical ſpirit by which it appews the re- 
mers were: frequently. actuated. Perhaps the 
people were not diſpoſed to reliſh a jeſt on that ſide: 


had learned to read.” Thew were but go copies printed of this firſt 
authoriſed edition of the Bible; a b book a, which err are now ſeveral 
millions of copies in the Kingdom. 4 12 


I Parllamenta Hiſto I; 34 1 * 1 
» Burnet, vel: l. 5 N Vt 
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Perhaps the greater ſimplicity and the more ſpi- 
ritual abſtract worſhip of the proteſtants, gave leſs 
hold to ridicule, which is commonly founded on 
ſenſible repreſentations. . It was, therefore, a very 
agreeable conceſſion which the king made to the 


. catholic party, to ſuppreſs entirely theſe religious 


comedies, | 
 Tavs Henry laboured inceſſantly, by arguments, 
creeds, and penal ſtatutes, to bring his ſubjects to 


an uniformity in their religious ſentiments ; But as 


he entered himſelf with the greateſt earneſtneſs into 


all thoſe ſcholaſtic diſputes, he encouraged the 
people, by his example, to apply themſelves to the 


ſtudy of theology; and it was in vain afterwards to 


expect, however preſent fear might reſtrain their 


- tongues or pens, that they would cordially agree in 


any ſet of tenets or opinions preſcribed to them, 


H E N R I VII. 
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War with Scotland Victory at Sol way Death 
of James V. Treaty with Scotland —— New 
rupture———Rupture with France A parlia- 
ment —— Affairs of Scotland A parliament 
m— Campaign in France—— A parliament—— 
Peace with France and Scotland 
Execution of the earl of Surrey 
of the duke of Norfolk 
His chara#er—=— Miſcellaneous tranſafions, 


Attainder 


H ENRY, being determined to avenge himſelf 


on the king of Scots for {lighting the advances 
which he had made him, would gladly have obtained 
a ſupply from parliament, in order to proſecute that 
enterpriſe ; but as he did not think it prudent to diſ- 
cover his intentions, that aſſembly, conformably to 
their frugal maxims, would underſtand no hints; 
and the king was diſappointed in his expectations. 


He continued, however, to make preparations for 


war; and as ſoon as he thought himſelf in a condition 


to invade Scotland, he publiſhed a manifeſto, by 
which he endeavoured to juſtify hoſtilities. He com- 
Plained of James's breach of word, in declining the 


promiſed interview; which was the real ground of 


the quarrel *: But in order to give a more ſpecious 
colouring to the enterpriſe, he mentioned other in- 
juries; namely, that his nephew had granted pro- 
tection to ſome Engliſh rebels and fugitives, and 
had detained ſome territory, which Henry pretended 


2 Buchanan, lib. 14. Drummond in James the Fifth. 
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Perſecutions 


Death of the king 
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belonged to England. He even revived the old 
claim to the vaſſalage of Scotland, and he ſummoned _ 
James to do homage to him as his liege lord and 
ſuperior. He employed the duke of Norfolk, whom 


he called'the ſcourge. of the Scots, to command in 
the war; and though James ſent the biſhop of Aber- 


deen and fir James Learmont of Darſay to appeaſe 


his uncle, he would hearken to. no terms of accom- 
modation. While Norfolk was aſſembling his army 
at Newcaſtk, ſir Robert Bowes, attended by fir 


Ralph Sadler, ſir Ralph Evers, ſir Brian Latoun, 


and others, made an incurſion into Scotland, and 
advanced towards Jedburgh, with an intention of 
pillaging and deſtroying that town. The earl of 
Angus, and George Douglas his brother, who had 
been many years baniſned their country, and had 
ſubſiſted by Henry's bounty, joined the Engliſh 
army in this incurſion; and the forces, commanded 


by Bowes, exceeded four thouſand men. James 


had not been negligent in his preparations for de- 


fence, and had poſted a conſiderable body, under 


24th Aug. 


the command of the earl of Huntley, for the pro- 


tection of the borders. Lord Hume, at the head 


of his vaſſals, was haſtening to join Huntley when 


he met with the Engliſh army; and an action im- 
mediately enſued, During the engagement the forces 
under Huntley began to appear; and the Engliſh, 


afraid Of being ſurrounded and overpowered, took 


to flight, and were purſued.by. the enemy. Eyers, 
Latoun, and ſome other perſons of diſtinction, were 
taken priſoners. A few only of ſmall note fell in the 
ſKirmiſn os. TC 
Tu duke of Norfolk, mean while, began to move 
from his camp at Newcaſtle; and being attended by 
the earls of Shrewſbury, Derby, Cumberland, Surrey, 
Hertford, Rutland, with many others of the nobility, 


he advanced to the borders. His forces amounted 


| 6 Buchanan, lib. . 
| to 


FF 


to above twenty thouſand men; and it required the 
utmoſt efforts of Scotland to reſiſt ſuch a formidable 
armament. James had aſſembled his whole military 
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force at Fala and Sautrey, and was ready to advance 


as ſoon as he ſhould be informed of Norfolk's in- 
vading his kingdom. The Engliſh paſſed the Tweed 
at Berwic, and marched along the banks of the river 
as far as Kelſo; but hearing that James had collected 
near thirty thouſand men, they repaſſed the river at 
that village, and retreated into their own country ?. 
The king of Scots, inflamed with a deſire of military 
glory, and of revenge on his invaders, gave the ſig- 
nal for purſuing them, and carrying the war into 
England. He was ſurpriſed to find that his nobility, 
who were in general diſaffected on account of the 


preference which he had given to the clergy, op- 


poſed this reſolution, and refuſed to attend him in 
his projected enterpriſe. Enraged at this mutiny, 


he reproached them with cowardice, and threatened 


vengeance; but ſtill reſolved, with the forces which 
adhered to him, to make an impreſſion on the enemy. 
He ſent ten thouſand men to the weſtern borders, 
who entered England at Solway frith; and he him- 
ſelf followed them at a ſmall diſtance, ready to join 
them upon occaſion. Diſguſted,” however, at the 
refractory diſpoſition of his nobles, he ſent a meſſage 
to the army, depriving lord Maxwel their general of 
his commiſſion, and conferring the command on 
Oliver Sinclair, a private gentleman, who was his 
favourite. The army was extremely diſguſted with 
this alteration; and was ready to diſband ;''when a 


mall body of Engliſh appeared, not exceeding 500 


men, under the-command of Dacres and Muſgrave. 
A panic ſeized the Scots, who immediately took to 
fight, and were purſued by the enemy. Few were 
killed in this rout; for it was no action; but a great 


5 Buchanan, lib, 14. . 
Q 3 many 


24th Nov. 
Victory at 
Solway. | 
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many were taken priſoners, and ſome of the princi- 
pal-nobility: Among theſe the earls of Caſſilis and 
Glencairn ; the lords Maxwel, F leming, Somerville, 


| Oliphant, Grey, who were all ſent to London, and 


ven in cuſtody to different noblemen. 
Tux king of Scots, hearing of this diſaſter, was 


et: ; and being- naturally. of a melancholic 
_ diſpoſition, as well as endowed with a high ſpirit, he 


loſt all command of his temper on this diſmal occa- 


ſion. Rage againſt his nobility, who he believed 


had betrayed him; Thame for a defeat by ſuch un- 


ual numbers; regret for the paſt, fear of the 
future; all theſe paſſions ſo wrought upon him, that 


- he woda admit of no conſolation, but abandoned 


himſelf wholly to deſpair, His body was waſted b 


ſympathy with his anxious mind; and even his life 


began to be thought in danger. He had no iſſue 
living; and hearing that his queen was ſafely de- 


 hvered, he aſked whether ſhe had brought him a 


male or female child? Being told the latter; he 


turned himſelf in his bed: “ The crown came with 


ce a woman,” ſaid he, „and it will go with one: 


« Many miſeries await this poor kingdom: Henry 


ill make it his own either by force of arms or 


14th Dec. 
Death of 
James the 
Fiſth. 


by marriage.“ A ſew days after, he expired, in 
the flower of his age; a prince of conſiderable virtues 


and talents; well fitted, by his vigilance and perſonal 
ccurage, for repreſſing thoſe diſorders to which his 
kingdom during that age was ſo much expoſed. He 
executed juſtice with tmpartiality and rigour; but as 
he ſupported the commonalty and the church againſt 


the rapine of the nobility, he eſcaped not the hatred 


of that order. The proteſtants alſo, whom he op- 
you have endeavoured to throw many ſtains on 


memory; but have not been able to r erat 


; k ee Imputation Upon him, 


2 See note [O] at the end of th W 
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to his own dominions, by 
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of the death of his nephew, than he projected, as II. 


James had foreſeen, the ſcheme of uniting Scotland 
| marrying his ſon Edward 
to the heireſs of that kingdom. He called together 
the Scottiſh nobles who were his priſoners ; and: 
after reproaching them in ſevere terms for their pre- 


tended breach of treaty, he began to ſoften his tone, 
and propoſed. to them this expedient, by which he 


hoped thoſe diſorders, ſo prejudicial to both ſtates, 
would for the future be prevented. He offered to 
beſtow on them their liberty without ranſom; and 
only required of them engagements to favour the 
marriage of the prince of Wales with their young 


miſtreſs. They were eaſily prevailed on to give 


their aſſent to a propoſal which ſeemed ſo natural 
and ſo advantageous to both kingdoms; and being 
conducted to Newcaſtle, they delivered to the duke 
of Norfolk hoſtages for their return, in caſe the in- 
tended nuptials were not completed: And they 


thence, proceeded to Scotland, where they found 


affairs in ſome confuſion. * 


IRE pope, obſerving his authority in Scotland to 


be in danger from the ſpreading of the new opinions, 
had beſtowed on Beaton the primate the dignity of 
cardinal, in order to confer more influence upon 


him; and that prelate had long been regarded as 


prime miniſter to James, and as the head of that 
party which defended the ancient privileges and 
roperty of the eccleſiaſtics. Upon the death of 
ek maſter, this man, apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences, both to his party and to himſelf, endea- 
voured to keep poſſeſſion of power; and for that 


purpoſe he is accuſed of executing a deed, which 
required a high degree of temerity. He forged, it 


is ſaid, a will for the king, appointing himſelf, and 
three noblemen more, regents of the kingdom during 


x Stowe, P · 584. Herbert, Burnet, Buchanan. 
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+. 2543; the fact, he had read to James a paper of that im- 


HAP. the minority of the infant princeſs * : At leaſt, for 
hiſtorians are not well agreed in the circumſtances of 


port, to which that monarch, during the delirium 
which preceded his death, had given an imperfect 
aſſent and approbation*, By virtue of this will 
Beaton had put himſelf in poſſeſſion of the govern- 
ment; and having united his intereſts with thoſe of 
the queen - dowager, he obtained the conſent of the 
convention of ſtates, and excluded the pretenſions of 
eee 34 a5 RE pas 
Jamzs earl of Arran, of the name of Hamilton, 
was next heir to the crown by his grandmother, 
daughter of James III. and on that account ſeemed 
beſt entitled to poſſeſs that high office into which the 
cardinal had intruded himſelf. The proſpect alſo of 
his ſucceſſion after a princeſs, who was in ſueh tender 
infancy, procured him many partiſans; and though 
his character indicated little ſpirit, activity, or am- 
bition, a propenſity which he had diſcovered: for the 
new gpinions, had attached to him all the zealous 
' promoters of thoſe innovations. By means of theſe 
adherents, Joined to the vaſſals of his own family, he 
had been able to make oppoſition to the cardinal's 
adminiſtration; and the ſuſpicion of Beaton's forgery, @| 
with the acceſſion of the noblemen who had been 
priſoners in England, aſſiſted too hy ſome money 
ſent from London, was able to turn the balance in 
his favour. The earl of Angus and his brother, 
having taken the preſent opportunity of returning 
into their native country, oppoſed the cardinal with | 
all the credit of that powerful family; ' and the ma- 
jority of the convention had now embraced oppoſite 
intereſts to thoſe which formerly prevailed. Arran 
was declared governor; the cardinal was committed 
to cuſtody under the care of lord Seton; and a nego- 
| 11 ee 1 


* Sadler's Letters, p- 161. Spotſwood, p. 71. Buchanan, lib. 15. 
John Knox, Hiſtory of the Reformation, . : 1 | 
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dation was commenced with fir Ralph Sadler, the CH AS; 
Engliſh ambaſſador, for the marriage of the fling 1 
queen with the prince of Wales. T he following 1543. 
conditions were quickly agreed on; that the queen wit 8 
ſnould remain in Scotland kill ſhe ſhould be ten Years lan 1225 
of age; that ſhe ſhould then be ſent to England to 
be educated ; that fix Scottiſn noblemen ſhould im- 
mediately be delivered as hoſtages to Henry; and 
that the kingdom, notwithſtanding its union with. 
England,” ſhould ſtill retain its laws and privileges ". — 0 
By means of theſe equitable conditions the war 
between the nations, which had threatened” Scotland 
with fuch diſmal calamities, ſeemed” to be fully + 
compoſed, and to be changed into perpetual con- 
cord and amity. * 
Bur the cardinal- -primate, having bedeuted © on 
Seton to reſtore him to his liberty, was able, by his 
intrigues, to confound all theſe meaſures, which 
appeared ſo well concerted. He aſſembled the moſt 
conſiderable eecleſiaſtics; and having repreſented to 
them the imminent danger to which their revenges 
and priyileges were expoſed, he perſuaded them to 
collect privately from the clergy a large ſum of mo- 
ney, by yrhich, if entruſted to his management, he 
engaged to oyerturn'the ſchemes of their enemies “. 
Belides the partiſans whom he acquired by pecu- 
niary motives, he rouſed up the zeal of thoſe wh 
were attached to the catholic worſnip; and he repre- 
ſented the union with England as the ſure forerunner 
of ruin to the church and to the ancient religion. 
The national antipathy of the Scots to their ſouthern” 
neighbours was alſo an infallible engine by which 
the cardinal wrotighit upon the people; and though 
the terror of Henry's arms, and their own inability 
to make reſiſtance, had procured a temporary aſſent 
to the alliance and marriage propoſed, the ſettled 
dabits of the nation e an extreme averſion 


" Sir Ralph Sadler 5 Letters; % Yoakinls lib. x5. 
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CHAP. to thoſe meaſures. The Engliſh ambaſſador and his 
ul. retinue received many inſults from perſons whom 
1343. the cardinal had inſtigated to commit thoſe violences, 
Þ iin hopes of bringing on a rupture: But Sadler pru- 
1 8 dently diſſembled the matter; and waited patiently 
till the day appointed for the delivery of the hoſtages. 
He then demanded of the regent the performance of 
that important article; but received for anſwer, that 
his authority was very precarious, that the nation 
had now taken a different impreſſion, and that it 
was not in his power to compel any of the nobility to 
deliver themſelves as hoſtages to the Engliſn. Sadler, 
foreſeeing the conſequence of this . refuſal, ſent a 
ſummons. to all — who had been priſoners in 
England, and required them to fulfil the promiſe 
which they had given, of returning into cuſtody. 
None of them ſhowed ſo much ſentiment of honour 
as to fulfil their engagements, except Gilbert Ken- 
nedy earl of Caſſilis. Henry was ſo well pleaſed 
with the behaviour of this nobleman, that he not 
only. received him graciouſly, but honoured him with 
„ gave him his liberty, and ſent him back to 
1 with his two brothers whom he had left as 

| r 2 PEN PEO 
New rup- Tas behaviour of the Scottiſh nobles, though it 
_ reflected diſhonour on the nation, was not diſagree- 
able to the cardinal, who foreſaw that all theſe per- 
ſons would now be deeply intereſted to maintain 
their enmity and oppoſition to England. And as a 
war was ſoon expected with that kingdom, he found 
it neceſſary immediately to apply to France, and to 
crave the, aſſiſtance of that ancient ally during the 
preſent diſtreſſes of the Scottiſn nation. Though 
the French king was fully ſenſible of his intereſt in 
ſupporting Scotland, a demand of aid could not have 
been made on him at a more unſcaſonable juncture. 
His pretenſions on the Milaneſe, and his reſent- 
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ment againſt Charles, had engaged him in a war with CHAP. 


that potentate; and having made great though fruit- 
leſs efforts during the preceding campaign, he was 
the more diſabled at preſent from defending his own 
dominions, much more from granting any ſuccour 
to the Scots. Matthew Stuart eatl of Lenox, a 
young nobleman of a great family, was at that time in 
the French court; and Francis, being informed that 
he was engaged in ancient and hereditary enmity with 


the Hamiltons, who had murdered his father, ſent 


him over to his native country, as a ſupport to the 
cardinal and the queen- mother: And he promiſed 
that a ſupply of money, and, if neceſſary, even 
military ſuccours, ſhould ſoon be diſpatched after 
him. Arran the governor, ſeeing all theſe prepara- 
tions againſt him, aſſembled his friends, and made 
an attempt to get the perſon of the infant queen into 
his cuſtody ; but being repulſed, he' was obliged to 
come to-an accommodation. with. his enemies, _ 
to entruſt that precious charge to four neutral 

ſons, the heads of potent families, the Gr ag 
Areſkines, Lindſeys, and Levingſtones. The arrival 
of Lenox, in the midft of -theſe tranſactions, ſerved 
to render the victory of the French party over the 
Engliſh ſtill more indiſputable . 
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Tux oppoſition which Henry met wich in Scot- Rupture 


land from the French intrigues excited his reſentment, 
and farther confirmed the reſolution which he had 
already taken, of breaking with France, and of 
uniting. his arms with thoſe of the emperor. He 
had other grounds of complaint againſt the French 
king; which, though not of great importance, 44 
being recent, were able to overbalance thoſe great 

injuries which he had formerly received from Charles, 
He pretended that Francis had engaged to imitate 


his exumple 1 in ſeparating himſelf entirely from the 
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that particular. He was diſſatisfied that James his 
nephew had been allowed to marry, firſt Magdalene 
of France, then a princeſs of the houſe of Guile; 
and he conſidered theſe alliances as pledges which 


Francis gave of his intentions to ſupport the Scots 


againſt the power of England *. He had been in- 
formed of ſome railleries which the French king had 

thrown out againſt his conduct with regard 5 his 
wives. He was diſguſted that Francis, a — ſo many 
ohligetions which he dwed him, had ſacrificed him 


do the emperor; and, in the confidence of friendſhip, 
had raſhly revealed his ſecrets to that ſubtle and in- 


tereſted monarch, And he complained that regular 
payments were never made of the ſums dye to him 
by France, and of the penſion which had been ſtipu- 
lated.  'Impelled by all theſe motives, he alienated 
himſelf from his ancient friend and confederate, and 
formed a league with the emperor, who earneſtly 
courted his alliance, This league, beſides ſtipula- 
tiogs,for mutual defence, contained a plan for in- 
vading France; and the two monarchs agreed to 


enter Francis's dominions with an army, each of 
, twenty-five thouſand men; and to require that prince 


to pay Henry all the ſums which he owed him, and 


do conſign Boulogne, Montreuil, Terouenne, and 
Adres, as a ſecurity for the regular payment of his 


1 Pere Daniel. 2 Rymer, Aue p. 768. vol, wv. P- 3+ 
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penſion for the future: In caſe theſe conditions were 
rejected, the confederatè prinees agreed to ch allenge 


for Henry the crown of France, or, in default of 


it, the dutehies of Normandy, Aquitaine, and 
Guienné; for Charles, the dutchy of Burgundy, and 


ſome other territories *, © That they might have a 
pretence for enforcing theſe claims, they ent a meſ- 


ſage to Francis, requiring him to renounce his alli- 
ance with ſultan Solyman, and to make pied 
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for all the prejudice which Chriſtendom had ſuſtained CHAP, 


from that unnatural confederacy. Upon the French xxxm1. 


king's refuſal, war was declared againſt him by the 
allies. - It may be proper to remark, that the par- 
tiſans of France objected to Charles his alliance with 
the heretical king of England, as no leſs obnoxious 
than that which. Francis had contracted with Soly- 
man: And they obſerved, that this league was a 


— — 
1543. 


breach of the ſolemn promiſe which he had given to 


Clement VII. never to make peace or alliance with 
r N 

Wullx the treaty. with the emperor was nego- 
tiating, the king ſummoned a new ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, in order to obtain ſupplies for his projected 
war with 
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rance. The parliament granted him a 


ſubſidy, to be paid in three years: It was levied in 


a peculiar manner; but exceeded not three ſhilhngs 
in the pound upon any individual. The convoca- 
tion gave the king ſix ſhillings in the pound, to be 
5 | 

even during the eſtabliſhment of the catholic; reli- 
gion, exacted from the clergy. than from the laity: 
Which made the emperor Charles ſay, when Henry 
diſſolved the monaſteries, and ſold their revenues, or 
beſtowed them on his nobility and courtiers, that 
he had killed the hen which brought him the golden 


eggs 


n three years. Greater ſums were always, 


Tur parliament alſo facilitated the execution of 


the former law, by which the king's proclamations 
were made equal to ſtatutes: They appointed that 
any nine counſellors ſhould form a legal court for 


Þ They who were worth in goods twenty ſhillings and- upwards to 


five pounds, paid four pence of every pound; from five pounds to 


ten pounds, eight pence; from ten pounds to twenty pounds, fixt 

— 2 from a and upwards, two ſhillings. Lands, fees, and 

annuities, from twenty ſhillings to five pounds, paid eight pence in 

the pound; from five pounds to ten pounds, ſixteen pence; from ten 

pounds to twenty pounds, two ſhillings ; from twenty pounds and up- 

wards, three ſhillings. bk 
© Collier, vol. ii. p. 176. 
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EA. puniſhing all diſobedience to proclamations. The 
| TY” total abolition of juries in criminal cauſes, ' as well ag 

of all parliaments, ſeemed, if the king had fo pleaſed, 


* the neceſſary conſequence of this enormous law. He 


might iſſue a proclamation, enjoining the execution 
of any penal ſtatute, and afterwards try the criminals, 
not for breach of the ſtatute, but for diſobedience to 
his proclamation. It is remarkable that lord Mount- 
joy entered a proteſt againſt this law; and it is 
equally remarkable, that that proteſt is the only one 
entered againſt any public bill during this whole 
reipa%” - - | | 
Ir was enacted this ſeſſion, That any ſpiritual 
perſon who preached or taught contrary to the doc- 
trine contained in the king's book, the Frudition of 

à Cbriſtian Man, or contrary to any doctrine which 
he ſhould thereafter promulgate, was to be admitted 
on the firſt conviction to renounce his error; on the 

| ſecond, he was required to carry a faggot ; which if 
he refuſed to do, or fell into a third offence, he was 
to be burnt. But the laity, for the third offence, 
were only to forfeit their goods and chattels, and be 
liable to perpetual impriſonment. - Indiments muſt 
be laid within a year after the offence, and the pri- 
ſoner was allowed to bring witneſſes for his exculpa- 
tion. Theſe penalties were lighter than thoſe which 
were formerly impoſed on a denial of the real pre- 
ſence: It was, however, ſubjoined in this ſtatute, 
that the act of the ſix articles was ſtill in force. But, 
in order to make the king more entirely maſter of his 
pop, it was enacted, That he might hereafter at 
11s pleaſure change this act, or any proviſion in it. 
By this clauſe both parties were retained in ſubjec- 
tion: So far as regarded religion, the king was in- 
veſted in the fulleſt manner with the ſole legiſlative 
authority in his kingdom: And all his ſubjecls were, 


- 


under the ſevereſt penalties, expreſsly bound to re- 


| © Burnet, p. 3226 e 34 and 35 Hen, VIII. c. 1. 
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Tux reformers began to entertain hopes that this 2543. 
t power of the crown might {till be employed in 12th July. 


their favour. The king married Catherine Par, 
widow of Nevil lord Latimer; a woman of virtue, 
and ſomewhat inclined to the new doctrine. By 
this marriage Henry confirmed what had formerly 
been foretold in jeſt, that he would be obliged to 
eſpouſe a widow. The king's league with the em- 
ror ſeemed a circumſtance no leſs favourable to the 
catholic party; and thus matters remained ſtill 
nearly balanced between the factions. 
Tux advantages gained by this powerful confede- 
racy between Henry and Charles were inconſider- 
able during the preſent year. The campaign was 


opened with a victory gained by the duke of Cleves, 


Francis's ally, over the forces of the emperor *: 
Francis in perſon took the field early; and made 


himſelf maſter, without reſiſtance, of the whole 


dutchy. of Luxembourg : He afterwards took Lan- 


drecy, and added ſome fortifications to it. Charles 


having at laſt afſembled a powerful army, appeared 


in the Low Countries; and after taking almoſt 


every fortreſs in the dutchy of Cleves, he reduced 
the duke to accept of the terms which he was pleaſed 


to preſcribe to him. Being then joined by a body of 


| fix thouſand Engliſh, he ſat down before Landrecy, 


and covered the fiege with an army, of above forty 
thouſand men. Francis advanced at the head of an 
army not much inferior; as if he intended to give 
the emperor battle, or oblige him to raiſe the ſiege : 
But while theſe two rival monarchs were facing each 
other, and all men were in expectation of ſome. great 
event, the French king found means of throwin 

ſuccour into Landrecy ; and having thus effected his 
purpoſe, he ſkilfully made a retreat. Charles, find- 


T Memoires du Bellay, lib. 10. 


ing 
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ing the ſeaſon far advanced, deſpaired of ſucceſs in 


— his enterpriſe, and found it neceſſary to go into win. 
ter- quarters. | | 


Tus yaniry of Henry was flattered by the figure 
which he made in the great tranſactions on the con- 


tinent: But the intereſts of his kingdom were more 


deeply concerned in the event of affairs in Scotland. 


Arran, the governor, was of ſo indolent and unam- 


bitious a character, that had he not been ſtimulated 
by his friends and dependants, he never had aſpired 
to any ſhare in the adminiſtration; and when he 


found himſelf overpowered by the party of the queen- 
dowager, the cardinal, and the earl of Lenox, he 


Was glad to accept of any terms of accommodation, 


however diſhonourable. He even gave them a ſure 
pledge of his ſincerity, by renouncing the principles 


of the reformers, and reconciling himſelf to the 


Romiſn communion. in the Franciſcan church at 
Stirling. By this weakneſs and levity he loft his 


credit with the whole nation, and rendered the pro- 


teftants, who were hitherto che chief ſupport of his 


power, his mortal enemies. The cardinal acquired 


an entire aſcendant in the kingdom: The queen- 
dowager Placed. implicit confidence in him: The 
governor was obliged to yield to him in every pre- 


- tenſion; Lenox alone was become an obſtacle to his 
meaſures, and reduced him to ſome difficulty. 
Tux inveterate enmity which had taken place be- 


tween the families of Lenox and Arran made the in- 
tereſts of theſe two noblemen entirely incompatible; 


and as the cardinal and the French party, in order to 


engage Lenox the more in their cauſe, had flattered 


him with the hopes of ſucceeding to the crown after 


their infant ſovereign, this rivalſhip had tended ſtill 


farther to rouſe the animoſity of the Hamiltons. 


Lenox too had been encouraged to aſpire to the 
marriage of the queen-dowager, which would have 


| given him ſome pretenſions to the regency; and 1 


4 
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he was become aſſuming on account of the ſervices HAP. 


which he bad rendered che party, dhe cardinal found Gr 


that ſince he muſt. chuſe between the friendſhip of 1543. 


Lenox and that of Arran, the latter nobleman, who 
was more eaſily governed, and who was inveſted 
with preſent authority, was in every reſpect prefer - 
able. Lenox, finding that he was not likely to 
ſucceed. in his pretenſions to the queen-dowager, 
and that Arran, favoured by the cardinal, had ac- 
quired the aſcendancy, retired to Dunbarton, the 
governor of which was entirely at his devotion: he 
entered into a ſecret correſpondence with the Eng- 


liſh court; and he ſummoned his vaſſals and parti 


ſans to attend him. All thoſe who were inclined to 
the proteſtant religion, or were on any account diſ- 
contented with the -cardinal's adminiſtration, now 


regarded Lenox as the head of their party; and 


they readily made him a tender of their ſervices. 
In a little time he had collected an army of ten 
thouſand men, and he threatened his enemies with 
immediate deſtruction. The cardinal had no equal 
force to oppoſe to him but as he was a prudent man, 
he foreſaw. that Lenox could not long ſubſiſt ſo 
great an army, and he endeavoured to gain time by 
opening a negotiation with him. He: ſeduced his 
followers by various artifices; he prevailed on the 
Douglaſſes to change party; he repreſented to the 
whole nation the danger of civil wars and commo- 
tions: And Lenox, obſerving the unequal conteſt 
in which he was engaged, was at laſt obliged to lay 
doun his arms, and to accept of an accommodation 
with the governor and the cardinal. Preſent peace 
was reſtored ; but no confidence took place between 
the parties. Lenox, fortifying his caſtles; and putting 
himlelf in a poſture of ne. waited the arrival 


of Engliſnh ſuccours, from whoſe ce alone 
he expected to obtain the ſuperiority over his 
enemies. ' - C CANILZL MAATEY 34 v5 þs £348] * 45 
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Wut the: winter ſeaſon reſtrained Henry from 
military operations, he ſummoned a new parliament; 
in which a law was paſſed, ſuch as he was” pleaſed. 
to dictate, with regard to the ſucceſſion of the crown. 
After declaring that the prince of Wales or any of 
the king's male iſſue, were firſt and immediate heirs 
to the crown, the parliament reſtored the two prin- 
ceſſes, Mary and Elizabeth, to their right of ſuc- 
ceſſion. This ſeemed a reaſonable piece of juſlice, 
and corrected what the king's former violence had 
thrown into confuſion; but it was impoſſible for 
Henry to do any thing, how laudable ſoever, with- 
out betraying, in ſome circumſtance, his uſual ex- 
travagance and caprice: Though he opened the 
way for theſe two princeſſes to mount the throne, 
he would not allow the acts to be reverſed which 
had declared them illegitimate; he made the parlia- 


ment confer on him a power of ſtill excluding 


them; if they refuſed to ſubmit to any conditions 
which he ſnould be pleaſed to impoſe; and he re- 
quired them to enact, that, in default of his own 


iſſue, he might diſpoſe of the crown as he pleaſed, 


by will or letters patent. He did not probably 


foreſee, that, in proportion as he degraded the par- 


hament, by rendering it the paſſive inſtrument of 
his variable and violent inclinations, he taught the 
people to regard all its acts as invalid, and. thereby 
defeated even the purpoſes which he was ſo bent to 

Ax act paſſed, declaring that the king's uſual 
ſtyle ſhould be King of England, France, and 


 & Ireland, defender of the faith, and on earth the 


te ſupreme head of the church of England and Ire- 


e land.“ It ſeemed a palpable inconſiſtency to 


retain the title of Defender of the Faith, which the 
court of Rome had conferred on him, for main- 
taining its cauſe againſt Luther; and yet ſubjoin 
his eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy in oppoſition to the 
elaims of that court. _ 
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Ax act alſo paſſed for the remiſſion of the debt CHAP. 


which the king had lately contracted by a general 
loan, levied upon the —— It will eaſily be be- 
lieved, that after the former act of this kind, the 
loan was not entirely voluntary 5. But there was a 
peculiar circumſtance attending the preſent ſtatute, 
which none but Henry would have thought of; 
namely, that thoſe who had already gotten pay- 
ment, either in whole or in part, ſhould refund the 
money to the exchequer. r AKA "4, 

Tux oaths which Henry impoſed for the ſecurity 
of his eccleſiaſtical model, were not more reaſon- 
able than his other meafures. All his ſubjects of 
any diſtinction had already been obliged to renounce 
the pope's ſupremacy; but as the clauſes to which 
they ſwore had not been deemed entirely ſatisfactory, 
another oath was impofed ; and it was added, that 
all thoſe who had taken the former oaths ſhould be 


underſtood to have taken the new onen. A ſtrange 


ſuppoſition ! to repreſeht'men as bound by an oath 
which they had never taken. l 
Tu moſt commendable law to which the parlia- 


mitigated the law of the ſix articles, and enacted, 
that no perſon ſhould be put to his trial upon an ac- 
cuſation concerning any of the offences compriſed 
in that ſanguinary ſtatute, except on the oath of 
twelve perſons before commiſſioners anthorifed for 
the purpoſe ; and that no perſon ſhould be arreſted 
or committed to ward for any ſuch offence before 
he was indicted. Any preacher accuſed of ſpeaking 
in his ſermon contrary to theſe articles, muſt be 
indicted within forty days. ; + 49h 
Tur king always experienced the limits of his 
authority whenever he demanded ſuhſidies, however 


moderate, from the parliament; therefore, not 


5 35 Hen. VIII. c. ts. 25 b 35 Hen, VIII. c. 1. 
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29 1 
hanced gold from forty-five Wu to forty-eight 


an ounce; and ſilver from three ſhillings and nine 


664 


Fax this year the king ſent a fleet and an, army 


4 1 Herbert. Stowe, p. 588. Baker, p. 292, 
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town without reſiſtance, and then marched to Edin- 
burgh. The gates were ſoon beaten down (for little 
or no reſiſtance was made); and the Engliſh firſt 
pillaged, and then ſet fire to the city. The regent 
and cardinal were not prepared to oppoſe ſo great a 
force, and they fled to Stirling. Hertford marched 
eaſtward ; and being joined 4 a new body under 
Evers, warden of the eaſt marches, he laid waſte 
the whole country, burned and deſtroyed Hadding- 
ton and Dunbar, then retreated into England; 
having loſt only forty men in the whole expedition. 


The earl of Arran collected ſome forces; but find- 


ing that the Engliſh were already departed, he 
turned them againſt Lenox, who was juſtly ſuſpected 
of a correſpondence with the enemy. That noble- 
man, after making ſome reſiſtance, was obliged to 
fly into England; where Henry ſettled a penſion 
on him, and even gave him his niece, lady Mar- 
garet Douglas, in marriage. In return, Lenox 
ſtipulated conditions by which, had he been able to 


execute them, he muſt have reduced his country to 


total ſervitude *. _ | 
Henzy's policy was blamed in this ſudden and 
violent incurſion ; by which he inflamed the paſſions 
of the Scots, without ſubduing their ſpirit; and it 
was commonly ſaid, that he did too much if he in- 
tended to ſolicit an alliance, and too little if he 
meant a conqueſt ®, But the reaſon of his recalling 
the troops fo ſoon, was his eagerneſs to carry on a 


projected enterpriſe againſt France, in which he in- 


_ tended to employ the whole force of his kingdom. 
He had concerted a plan with the emperor, which 


threatened the total ruin of that monarchy, and muſt, - 


as a neceſſary conſequence, | have involved the ruin 

of England. Theſe two princes had agreed to invade 

France with forces, amounting to above a hundred 

thouſand men: Henry engaged to fer out from Ca- 
I Rymer, vol. xv. p. 23. 29. nun Herbert, Burnet. 
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lais ; Charles from the Low Countries: They were 
to enter on no ſiege; but leaving all the frontier 
towns behind them, to march directly to Paris, 
where they were to join their forces, and thence ta 
roceed to the entire conqueſt of the kingdom, 
Francis could not oppoſe to theſe formidable pre- 
arations much above forty thouſand men, 
HENRY, having appointed the queen regent during 
his abſence, paſſed over to Calais with thirty thou- 
ſand men, accompanied by the dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, Fitzalan earl of Arundel, Vere earl of Ox- 
ford, the earl of Surrey, Paulet lord St. John, lord 


| Ferrers of Chartley, lord Mountjoy, lord Grey of 


Wilton, fir Anthony Brown, fir Francis Bryan, and 
the moſt floyriſhing nobility and gentry of his king- 
dom. The Engliſh army was ſoon joined by the 
count de Buren, admiral of Flanders, with ten thou- 


ſand foot and four thouſand horſe; and the whole 


compoſed an army which nothing on that frontier | 
was able to reſiſt. The chief force of the French 
armies was drawn to the fide of Champagne, in order 


to oppoſe the Imperialiſts. 


IT ux emperor, with an army of near ſixty thou- 
ſand men, had taken the field much earlier than 
Henry ; and, not to loſe time, while he waited for 
the arrival of his confederate, he ſat down before 
Luxembourg, which was ſurrendered to him: He 
thence proceeded to Commercy on the Meuſe, 
which he took: Ligny met with the ſame fate: He 
next laid fiege to St. Diſier on the Marne, which 
though a weak place made a brave reſiſtance, under 
the count of Sancerre the governor, and the ſiege 
was protracted beyond expectatio n. 

TRE emperor was employed before this town at 


the time the Engliſh forces were aſſembled in Picardy. 


Henry, either tempted by the defenceleſs condition 
of the French frontier, or thinking that the emperor 
had firſt broken his engagement, by forming ſieges, 
or perhaps foreſecing at laſt the dangerous conſe- 

| | quences 
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quences of entirely ſubduing the French power, in- 
Read of marching forward to Paris, ſat down before 
Montreuil and Boulogne. The duke of Norfolk 
commanded the army before Montreuil: The king 
himſelf that before Boulogne. Vervin was governor 

of the latter place, and under him Philip Corſe, a 
brave old ſoldier, who. encouraged the garriſon to 
defend themſelves to the laſt extremity againſt the 
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Engliſn. He was killed during the courſe of the 14th Sept. 


fiege, and the town was immediately ſurrendered to 
Henry by the cowardice of Vervin; who was after- 
wards beheaded for this diſhonourable capitulation. 
DuriNG the courſe of this ſiege Charles had taken 
St. Diſier; and finding the alen much advanced, 
he began to hearken to a treaty. of peace with France, 
ſince all his ſchemes for ſubduing that kingdom 
were likely to prove abortive. In order to have a 
pretence for deſerting his ally, he ſent a meſſenger 
to the Engliſh camp, requiring Henry immediately 
to fulfil his engagements, and to meet him with his 
army before Paris. Henry replied, that he was too 
far engaged in the ſiege of Boulogne to raiſe it with 


honour, and that the emperor himſelf had firſt 


broken the concert by beſieging St. Diſier. This 
anſwer ſerved Charles as a ſufficient reaſon for con- 
_ cluding a peace. with Francis, at Crepy, where no 
mention was made of England. He ſtipulated to 
give Flanders as a dowry to his daughter, whom he 
agreed to marry to the duke of Orleans, Francis's 


13th Sept. 


ſecond ſon; and Francis in return withdrew his 


troops from Piedmont and Savoy, and renounced all 
claim to Milan, Naples, and other territories in 
Italy. This peace, ſo advantageous to Francis, 
was procured partly by the deciſive victory obtained 
in the beginning of the campaign by the count of 
Anguyen over the Imperialiſts at Cerifolles in Pied- 
mont, partly by the emperor's great defire- to turn 
his arms againſt the proteſtant princes in Germany. 

: R 4 Charles 
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Charles ordered his troops to ſeparate from the Eng. 

liſh in Picardy ; and Henry, finding himſelf obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege of Montreuil, returned into Eng- 
land. This campaign ſerved to the populace as 
matter of great triumph; but all men of ſenſe con- 
cluded that the king had, as in all his former mili- 


tary enterpriſes, made, at a great expence, an ac- 


quiſition which was of no importance. 

TRE war with Scotland, meanwhile, was con- 
ducted feebly, and with various ſucceſs. Sir Ralph 
Evers, now lord Evers, and ſir Bryan Latoun, 


made an inroad into that kingdom; and having laid 


waſte the counties of Tiviotdale and the Merſe, they 
proceeded to the abbey of Coldingham, which they 
took - poſſeſſion of, and fortified, The governor 
aſſembled an army of eight thouſand men, in order 


to diſlodge them from this poſt; but he had no 


' ſooner opened his batteries before the place than a 


. ſudden panic ſeized him; he left the army, and fled 


to Dunbar. He complained of the mutiny of his 
troops, and pretended apprehenſions leſt they ſhould 
deliver him into the hands of the Engliſh : But his 
own unwarlike ſpirit was generally believed to have 


been the motive of this diſhonourable flight. The 


Scottiſh army, upon the departure of their general, 
fell into confuſion ; and had not Angus, with a few 
of his retainers, brought off the cannon, and pro- 
tected their rear, the Engliſh might have gained 
great advantages over them. Evers, elated with 
this ſucceſs, boaſted to Henry that he had conquered 


all Scotland to the F orth; and he claimed a reward 


1545. 


for this important ſervice. The duke of Norfolk, 
who knew with what difficulty ſuch acquiſitions 
would be maintained againſt a warlike enemy, ad- 


viſed'the king to grant him, as his reward, the con- 


queſts of which he boaſted ſo highly. The next 
inroad made by the Engliſh ſhewed the vanity of 
Evers's hopes. This general led about five 1 * 
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ſand men into Tiviotdale, and was employed in ra- 


vaging that country; when intelligence was brought 


him that ſome Scottiſh forces appeared near the 
abbey of Melroſs. Angus had roufed the ' governor 


to more activity; and a proclamation being iſſued 


for aſſembling the troops of the neighbouring coun- 
ties, a conſiderable body had repaired thither to op- 

ſe the enemy. Norman Leſly, fon of the earl of 
Rothes, had alſo joined the army with ſome volun- 
teers from Fife; and he inſpired courage into the 


whole, as well by this acceſſion of force, as by his 


perſonal bravery and intrepidity. In order to bring 


their troops to the neceſſity of a ſteady defence, the 
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Scottiſh leaders ordered all their cavalry to diſmount; 


and, they reſolved to wait, on ſome high grounds 
near Ancram, the aſſault of the Engliſn. The Eng- 
liſh, whoſe paſt ſucceſſes had taught them too much 
to deſpiſe the enemy, thought, when they ſaw the 
Scottiſh horſes led off the field, that the whole army 
was retiring; and they haſtened to attack them. 
The Scots received them in good order; and being 


favoured by the advantage of the ground, as well as 


by the ſurpriſe of the Engliſh, who expected no re- 
ſiſtance, they ſoon put them to flight, and purſued 
them with conſiderable ſlaughter. Evers and La- 


toun were both killed, and above a thouſand men 


were made priſoners. In order to ſupport the 
Scots in this war, Francis ſome time after ſent over 
a body of auxiliaries, to the number of three thou- 


17th Feb. 


ſand five hundred men, under the command of 


Montgomery lord of Lorges *. Reinforced by theſe 
ſuccours, the governor aſſembled an army ef fifteen 
thouſand men at Haddington, and marched thence 
to ravage the eaſt borders of England. He laid all 
waſte wherever he came; and having met. with no 
conſiderable reſiſtance, he retired into his own coun- 
try, and diſbanded his army. The earl of Hert- 


* Buchanan, lib, 15. Drummond, 


ford, 
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ford, in revenge, committed ravages. on the middle 
and welt matches; and the war on both fides was 
ſignaliſed rather by the ills inflicted on the enemy, 


than by any conſiderable advantage gained by either 


Tur war likewiſe between France and England 
was not diſtinguiſhed this year by any memorable 


event. Francis had equipped a fleet of above two 
hundred fail, beſides. gallies ; and having embarked 


ſome land-forces on board, he ſent them to make a 
deſcent in England.. They failed to the Ifle of 


Wight, where they found the Engliſh fleet lying at 


anchor in St. Helen's. It conſiſted not of above a 
hundred ſail; and the admiral thought ; it moſt ad- 
viſable to remain in that road, in hopes of draw- 
ing the French into the narrow channels and the 


rocks, which were unknown to them. The two 


fleets cannonaded each other for two days; and ex- 
cept the ſinking of the Mary Roſe, one of the largeſt 


| ſhips of the Engliſh fleet, the damage on both ſides 


was inconſiderable. 

Fzrancis's chief intention in equipping ſo great a 
fleet, was to prevent- the Engliſh from throwing 
ſuccours into Boulogne, which he reſolved to be- 
ſiege; and for that purpoſe he ordered a fort to be 
built, by which he intended to block up the harbour. 
After a conſiderable loſs of time and money, the 
fort was found ſo ill conſtructed, that he was 
obliged to abandon it; and though he had aſſem- 
bled on that frontier an army of near forty thouſand = 
men, he was not able to effect any conſiderable en- 
terpriſe. Henry, in order to defend his poſſeſſions 
in France, had levied fourteen thouſand Germans; 
who having marched to Fleurines in the biſhopric 
of Liege, found that they could advance no farther. 
The emperor would not allow them a paſſage through 
his donunions: They received intelligence of a ſu- 


2 Beleair. Memoires du Bellay. | 
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them: Want of occupation and of pay ſoon pro- 
duced a mutiny among them: And having ſeized 
the Engliſh commiſſaries as a ſecurity for arrears, 
they retreated into their own country. There ſeems 
to have been ſome want of foreſight in this ex- 
nſive armament. 
Ju great expence of theſe two wars maintained 
by Henry, obliged him to ſummon a new parlia- 
ment. The commons granted him a ſubſidy, pay- 
able in two years, of two ſhillings a pound on land®: 
The ſpirituality voted him fix ſhillings a pound, 
But the parliament, apprehenſive leſt more demands 


ſhould be made upon them, endeavoured to fave 


themſelves by a very extraordinary liberality of other 
people's property : By one vote they beſtowed on 
the king all the revenues of the uniyerſities, as well 
as of the chauntries, free chapels *, and hoſpitals. 
Henry was pleaſed with this conceſſion, as it in- 
creaſed his power; but he had no intention to rob 
learning of all her endowments; and he ſoon took 
care to inform the univerſities that he meant not 
to touch their revenues. Thus theſe ancient and 
celebrated eſtabliſhments owe their exiſtence to the 
generoſity of the king, not to the protection of this 
ſervile and proſtitute parhament. 22 | 

Taz proſtitute ſpirit of the parliament farther ap- 
peared in the preamble of a ſtatute?, in which they 
recogniſe the king to have always been, by the 


n Thoſe who poſſeſſed goods or money above five pounds and below 
2 were to pay eight pence a pound: Thoſe above ten pounds, a 
illing. | | 
0 Tae was a little church, chapel, or particular altar in 
ſome cathedral church, &c, endowed with lands or other revenues for 
the maintenance of one or more prieſts, daily to ſay maſs, or perform 
divine ſervice, for the uſe of the founders, or ſuch others as they ap- 
pointed : Free chapels were independent on any church, and endowed 

for much the ſame purpoſe as the former. Jacob's Law Diet, 


7 37 Hen, VIII. Co 17 | 
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word of God, ſupreme head of the church of Eng. 


land; and acknowledge that archbiſhops, biſnops, 


and oe” eccleſiaſtical perlons, have no manner 
of Juriſdiction but by his royal mandate: To 


him alone, ſay they, and ſuch perſons as he ſhall 


| appoint, full power and authority is given from 


above to hear and determine all manner of cauſes 


cccleſiaſtical, and to correct all manner of hereſies, 


errors, vices, and fins whatſoever. No mention is 
here made of the concurrence of a convocation, or 
even of a parliament. | His proclamations are, in 
effect, acknowledged to have not only the force of 
law, but the authority of revelation; and by his 
Toyal power he might regulate the actions of men, 
control their words, and even direct their aue 
ſentiments and opinions. 

TE king made, in perſon, a fparch to the par- 
lament on proroguing them; in which, after thank: 


ing them for their loving attachmit to him, which, 


he ſaid, equalled what was ever paid by their anceſ- 
tors to any king of England, he complained of their 
diſſenſions, diſputes, and animoſities in religion. He 
told them, that the ſeveral pulpits were become a kind 
of batteries againſt each other; and that one preacher 
called another heretic and anabaptiſt, which was re- 
taliated by the opprobrious appellations of papiſt and 
hypocrite: That he had permitted his people the uſe 
of the ſcriptures, not in order to furniſh them with 


materials for diſputing and railing, but that he might 


enable them to inform their conſciences, and 1n- 
ſtruct their children and families: That it grie ved 


his heart to find how that precious jewel was proſti- 


tuted, by being introduced into the converſation of 
every alehouſe and tavern, and employed as a pre- 
rence for decrying the ſpiritual and legal paſtors: 

And that he was ſorry to obſerve that the word of 
God, while it was the object of fo much anxiaus 


ſpeculation, had very little influence on their prac- 


tice; 
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tice ; 5 thas though an i inary 8 ſo 
much abounded, charity 2. mai going to decay . 
The king gave good advice; but his own example, 


by encouraging ſpeculation and diſpute, was ill fitted 


to promote that peaceable ſubmiſſion, of en 
which he recommended. 
HENRY employed in military preparations the 


money granted by parliament; and he ſent over the 


earl of Hertford and lord Liſle, the admiral,”to Calais, 


with a body of nine, thoyg{apd men; two-thirds: of 


which conſiſted of foreigners. Some ſkirmiſhes. of 
ſmall, moment .enſued with the French; and no 
hopes of any conſiderable progreſs could be enter- 


tained by either party. Henry, whoſe animoſity 
inſt 5 rancis was not violent, had given ſufficient 
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vent to his humour by this ſhort. war; and finding 


that from his great increaſe. in corpulence and decay 
in ſtrength, he could not hope for much longer life, 
he was deſirous. of ending a quarrel which might 


prove dangerous to his, Kingdom during a minority. 


Francis likewiſe, on his part, was not averſe to peace 
vith England; becauſe having lately loſt his ſon the 


duke of Orleans, he revived his ancient claim upon 


Milan, and foreſaw that hoſtilities muſt ſoon, on that 
account, break out between him and the emperor. 
Commiſſioners, therefore, having met at Campe, a 
ſmall place between Ardres and Guiſnes, the articles 
were —— agreed on, and the peace ſigned hy them. 
The chief conditions were, that Henry ſhould, re- 
tain, Boulogne: 1 eight years, or till the former 
debt due by Francis mould be paid. This deht was 
ſettled at two millions of livres, beſides a claim of 
$00,000 livres, which was afterwards to be adjuſted., 


a 7th June. 
Peace with 
France and 


W took care to comprehend Scotland in the 


teaty. Thus all that Henry obtained by. a war. 
which coſt him above one million three hundred 


4 Hall, fol. 263, Herbert, p. 534+ 


and 
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CHAP. and forty thouſand pounds ſterling *, was a bad and 
a. a chargeable ſecurity for a debt which was not 2 

1346. third of the value. datos Fave; e 
Tat king, now freed from all foreign wars, had 
leiſure. to give his attention to domeſtic affairs; par. 
ticularly tothe eſtabliſhment of uniformity in opinion, 
on which he was ſo intent. N he allowed an 
Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible, he had hitherto been 
very careful to keep the maſs in Latin; but he was 
at laſt prevailed on to Pit that the litany, a con- 
ſiderable part of the ſervice, ſhould be celebrated in 
the vulgar tongue; and, by this innovation, he ex- 
cited anew the 7 of the reformers, who had been 
ſomewhat diſcouraged by the ' ſevere law of the fix 
. articles. One petition of the new litany was a prayer 
to ſave us from the tyranny of the biſt op of Rome, and 
from all hig deleſtable enormities, Cranmer employ- 
ed his credit to draw Henry into farther innovations; 
and he took advantage of Gardiner's abſence, who 
was ſent on an embafſy to the emperor: But Gar- 
diner having written to the king, that if he carried 
his oppoſition againſt the catholic religion to greater 
extremities, Charles threatened to break off all com- 
merce with him, the ſucceſs of Cranmer's projects 
was for ſome time retarded. Cranmer loft this year 
the moſt fincere and powerful friend that he poſſeſſed 
A4 at court, Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk: The 
1 queen-dowager of France, conſort to Suffolk, had 
ied foine years before. This nobleman is one in- 
ſtance that Henry was not altogether incapable” of a 
cordral and ſteady friendſhip ; and Suffolk ſeems to 
have been worthy of the favour which, from his 
. earlieſt youth, he had enjoyed with his maſter. The 
king was ſitting in council when informed of Suffolk's 
death; and he took the opportunity both to exprels 
his OWI ſorrow for the loſs, and to celebrate the me- 


Herbert. Stowe. 
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d tits, of the deceaſed. He declared, that during the C HA p. 
a whole courſe of their friendſhip, his brother-in-law 1 


had never made one attempt to injure an adverſary, 1546. 
d and had never whiſpered a word to the diſadvantage 
x of any perſon. © Is there any of you, my lords, 
„ « who can ſay as much? When the king ſubjoin- 
n ed theſe words, he looked round in all their faces, 
n and faw that confuſion which the conſciouſneſs of 
8 ſecret guilt naturally threw upon them. 155 
2 CRANMER' himſelf, when bereaved of this ſup- 
n port, was the more expoſed to thoſe cabals of the 
1 courtiers, which the oppoſition in party and religion, 
n joined to the uſual motives of intereſt, rendered fo 
x frequent among Henry's miniſters and counſellors, 
er The catholies took hold of the king by his paſſion 
1 WW. or orthodoxy; and they repreſented to him, that if 
. his laudable zeal for enforcing the truth met with no 


better ſucceſs, it was altogether owing to the pri- 
mate, whoſe example and encouragement were, in 
[= reality, the ſecret ſupports of hereſy. Henry, ſee- 
d ing the point at which they aimed, feigned a com- 
er pliance, and deſired the council to make inquiry into 
1- Cranmer's' conduct; ' promiſing that, if He" were 
ty found guilty, he ſhould-be committed to prifon, and 
ar brought to condign puniſhment. Every body no 
d conſidered the primate as'leſt;* and his old friends, 
he from intereſted views, as well as the oppoſite party, 
ad from anitnoſity, began to ſhow him marks of ne- 
Na glect and diſregard. He was obliged to ſtand ſe- 


2 veral hours among the lacqueys at the door of the 
to council- chamber, before he could be admitted; and 
ls when he was at laſt called in, he was told, that they 


he had determined to ſend him to the Tower. Cran- 

8s mer ſaid, that he appealed to the king himſelf; and 

els finding his appeal difregarded, he produced a ring, 

e- which Henry had given him as a pledge of favour and 
Protection, The council were confounded ; and 


ts, 5 Coke's Inſt, cap. 99. 
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A. in the ſevereſt terms; and told them that he was 


well acquainted with Cranmer's merit, as well ag 
with their malignity and envy: But he was deter- 
mined to cruſh all their cabals, and to teach them, 
by the ſevereſt diſcipline, ſince gentle methods were 
ineffectual, a more dutiful concurrence in pro- 
moting his ſervice. Norfolk, who was Cranmer's 
capital enemy, apologized for their conduct, and 
ſaid; that their only intention was to ſet the primate's 
innocence in a full light, by bringing him to an 
open trial: And Henry obliged them all to em- 
brace him as a ſign of their cordial reconciliation. 
The mild temper of Cranmer rendered this agree- 
ment more ſincere on his part, than is uſual in ſuch 
forced conplian ces ont | 
Bur though Henry's favour for Cranmer rendered 
fruitleſs all accuſations againſt him, his pride and 
peeviſhneſs, irritated by his declining ſtate of health, 
impelled him to puniſſi wich freſh ſeverity all others 
who preſumed to entertain a different opinion from 
himſelf, particularly in the capital point of the real 
preſenee. Anne Aſcue, a young woman of merit 
as well as beauty, Sho hed! great connexions with 
the chief ladies at court, and with the queen herlſelf, 
was accuſed of dogmatizing on that delicate article; 
and Henry, inſtead of ſnewing indulgence to the 
weakneſs of her ſex and age, was but the more pro- 
voked chat a woman ſhould dare to oppoſe his theo- 
logical ſentiments. She vas prevailed on hy Bonner's 
menaces to make a ſeeming recantation; but ſhe 
qualified it with ſome! reſerves, which did not ſatisfy 
that zealous prelate. She was thrown into priſon, 
and ſhe there employed herſelf in compoſing prayers 
and diſcourſes, by which ſhe, fortified her reſolution 
to endure the utmoſt extremity rather than relinquiſh 
t Burnet, vol. i. p. 343, . Antiq. Brit, in vita Cranm. 
Bale. Speed, 730. „ 
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king, and told him, that as to the Lord's ſupper, 


ſhe believed as much as Chriſt himſelf had ſaid of 
it, and as much of his divine doctrine as the catholic 
church Had required: But while ſhe could not be 
brought to acknowledge an aſſent to the king's ex- 
plications, this declaration availed Her nothing, and 
was rather regarded as a freſh inſult. The chan- 
cellor Wriotheſely, who had ſucceeded Audley, and 


who was much attached to the catholic party, was 


ſent to examine her with regard to her patrons at 
court, and the great ladies who were. in correſpond- 


ence with her: But ſhe maintained a laudable fide- 


lity to her friends, and would confeſs nothing. She 
was put to the torture in the moſt barbarous man- 
ner, and continued ſtill reſolute in preſerving 
ſecrecy. Some authors” add an e cir- 
cumſtance: That the chancellor, who ſtood by, 
ordered the lieutenant of the Tower to ſtretch the 
rack ſtill farther; but that officer refuſed compliance: 
The chancellor menaced him; but met with a new 
refuſal: Upon which that magiſtrate, who Was 
otherwiſe a perſon. of merit, but- intoxicated with 
religious zeal, put his own hand to the rack, and 
drew it ſo violently that he. almoſt tore her body 
aſunder. Her conſtancy ſtill ſurpaſſed the barbarity 
of her perſecutors, and they found all their efforts to 


be baſled. She was then condemned to be burned 


alive; and being ſo diſlocated by the rack that ſhe 
could not ſtand, ſhe was carried to the ſtake in a 
chair. Together with her were conducted Nicholas 
Belenian a prieſt, John Laſſels of the king's houſe- 
hold, and John Adams a taylor, who had been con- 


Fox, vol, ii, p. 378. Speed, p. 780. Baker, p. 299. But 
Burnet queſtions the truth of this cireumſtance: Fox, however, tran- 
ſtribes her own paper, where ſhe relates it. I muſt add, in juſtice to 
the king, that he diſapproved of Wriotheſely's conduct, and come 
mended the lieutenant, - | | 
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., They were all tied to the ſtake ; and in that dreadful 


—ͤ — . 1 
1846. ſituation the chancellor ſent to inform them that 


their pardon was ready drawn and ſigned, and ſhould 


inftantly be given them, if they would merit it by 


a recantation. They only regarded this offer as a 
new ornament to their crown of martyrdom ; and 


they ſaw with tranquillity the executioner kindle the 
flames, which - conſumed - them. Wriotheſely did 


not conſider, that this public and noted ſituation 
intereſted their honour the more to maintain a ſteady 
perſeverance. 


Tnovon the ſecrecy and fidelity of Anne Aſcue 


_ | faved the queen from this peril, that princeſs -ſoon 


after fell into a new danger, from which ſhe narrowly 
eſcaped. An ulcer had broken out in the king's 


leg, which, added to his extreme corpulency, and 


his bad habit of body, began both to threaten his life, 


and to render him even more than uſually peeviſh 


and paſſionate, The queen attended him with the 


moſt tender and dutiful care, and endeavoured, by 
every ſoothing art and compliance, to allay tho 


ſts of humour to which he was become fo ſubject. 
is favourite topic of converſation was theology; 


and Catherine, whoſe good ſenſe enabled her to diſ- 
_ courſe on any ſubject, was frequently engaged in the 
argument; and being ſecretly inclined to the -prin- 
eiples of the reformers, ſhe unwarily betrayed too 
much of her mind on theſe occaſions. © Henry, 


highly provoked that, ſhe ſhould preſume to differ 
from him, complained of her obſtinacy to Gardiner, 


who gladly laid hold of the opportunity to inflame 
the quarrel, He praiſed the king's anxious con- 


cern for preſerving the orthodoxy of his ſubjects; 


and repreſented, that the more elevated the perſon 


was who was chaſtiſed, and the more near to his 
perſon, the greater terror would the example ſtrike 


into every one, and the more glorious would the 


ſacrifice 
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conſulted, was engaged by religious zeal to ſecon 

theſe topics; and Henry, hurried on by his own 
impetuous temper, and encouraged by his coun- 
ſellors, went ſo far as to order articles of impeach- 
ment to be drawn up againſt his conſort. Wri- 
otheſely executed his commands; and ſoon after 


brought the paper to him to be ſigned: For as it 
| was high treaſon to throw ſlander upon the queen, 


he might otherwiſe have been queſtioned for his 


temerity. By ſome means this important paper 


fell into the hands of one of the queen's friends, 
who immediately carried the intelligence to. her. 
She was ſenſible of the extreme danger to which 
ſhe was expoſed; but did not deſpair of being 
able, by her prudence and addreſs, ſtill to elude 
the efforts. of her enemies. She paid her uſual viſit 
to the king, and found him in a more ſerene diſ- 
poſition than ſhe had reaſon to expect. He entered 
on the ſubje& which was ſo familiar to him; and 
he ſeemed to challenge her to an argument in di- 
vinity. She gently declined the converſation, and 
remarked, that ſuch profound. ſpeculations were ill 
ſuited to the natural-imbecility of her ſex. Women, 
ſhe ſaid, by their firſt creation, were made ſubject 
to men: The male was created after the image of 
God; the female after the image of the male: It 


belonged to the huſband to chuſe principles for his 


wife; the wife's duty was, in all caſes, to adopt 
implicitly the ſentiments of her huſband: And as 
to herſelf, it was doubly her duty, being bleſt with, 
a huſband who was qualified, by his judgment and 


learning, not only to chuſe principles for his own 


family, but for the moſt wiſe and knowing of every 
nation. Not ſo! by St. Mary,” rephed the 
king; © you are now become a doctor, Kate; and 
« better fitted to give than receive inſtruction.“ 
She meekly replied, that ſhe was ſenſible how oy 
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ſhe was entitled to theſe praiſes ; that though ſhe 


uſually declined not any converſation, however 


ſublime; when propoſed by his majeſty, ſhe well 


knew, that her conceptions could ſerve to no other 
purpoſe than to give him a little momentary amuſe- 


ment; that ſhe found the converſation apt to lan- 


guiſh, when not revived by ſome oppoſition, and 
ſhe had ventured ſometimes to feign a contrariety 
of ſentiments, in order to give him the pleaſure of 


0 refuting her; and that ſhe alſo purpoſed, by this 


innocent artifice, to engage him into topics whence 
ſhe. had obſerved by en experience that ſhe 
reaped profit and inſtruction. * And is it fo, 
te {weetheart ?” replied the king, © then are we 


ec perfect friends again.” He embraced her with 


reat affection, and ſent her away with aſſurances of 
Fis protection and Kindneſs. Her enemies, who 
knew nothing of this ſudden change, prepared. next 
day to convey her to the Tower, purſuant to the 
king's warrant. Henry and Catherine were con- 


90 99 


verling amicably in the garden when the chancellor 


appeared with forty of the purſuivants. The king 
ſpoke to him at ſome diſtance from her ; and ſeemed 


to expoſtulate with him in the ſevereſt manner: 
She even overheard the appellations of kzave, foo!, 


and beaſt, which he liberally beſtowed upon that 
magiſtrate ; and then ordered him to depart his pre- 
fence : She afterwards interpoſed to mitigate his 
anger: He faid to her, Poor ſoul! you know 
cc not how ill entitled this man is to your good 
&« offices.” Thenceforth the queen, having nar- 
rowly eſcaped ſo great a danger, was careful not to 
offend Henry's humour by any contracliction; and 
Gardiner, whoſe malice had endeavoured to widen 


the breach, could never afterwards regain his favour 


and good opinion *. 18 


* Burnet, vol. i. p. 344. Herbert, p. 560. Speed, p. 780. Fox's 


Acts and Monuments, vol, ii. p. 58. 
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Bur Henry's tyrannical diſpoſition, ſoured by ill CHAP. 
health, burſt out ſoon after to the deſtruction of a wh ns 
man who poſſeſſed a much ſuperior rank to that of 1546. 
Gardiner. The duke of Norfolk and his father, 
during this whole reign, and even a part of the 
foregoing, had been regarded as the greateſt ſubjects | 
in the kingdom, and had rendered conſiderable ſer- 
vice to the crown. The duke himſelf had in his 
youth acquired reputation by naval enterpriſes: He 
had much contributed to the victory gained over the 
Scots at Flouden: He had ſuppreſſed a dangerous 
rebellion in the North: And he had always done 
his part with honour in all the expeditions againſt 
France. Fortune ſeemed. to conſpire with his own 
induſtry, in raiſing him to the greateſt elevation. 
From. the favours heaped on him by the crown he 
had acquired an immenſe eſtate : The king had ſuc- > 
ceſſively been married to two of His nieces ; and the 
king's natural fon, the duke of Richmond, had 
married his daughter: Beſides his deſcent from the 
ancient family of the Moubrays, by which he was 
allied to the throne, he had eſpouſed a daughter of 
the duke of Buckingham, who was deſcended by a 
female from Edward III.; And as he was believed 
ſtill to adhere ſecretly to the ancient religion, he was 
regarded, both abroad and at home, as the head of 
the catholic party. But all theſe circumſtances, in 
proportion as they exalted the duke, provoked the 
jealouſy of Henry ; and he foreſaw danger, during 
his ſon's minority, both to the public tranquillity 
and to the new eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem; from the at- 
tempts of ſo potent a ſubject. But nothing 
tended more .to expole Norfolk to the king's 
diſpleaſure, than the prejudices which Henry had 
entertained againſt the earl of Surrey, ſon of that 
nobleman. bf 79 
SURREY was a young man of the moſt promiſin 
hopes, and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by every ac- 
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compliſhment which became a ſcholar, a courtier 
and a ſoldier. He excelled in all the military exer- 
ciſes which were then in requeſt: He encouraged 


the fine arts by his -patronage and example: He 
had made ſome ſucceſsful attempts in poetry; and 


being ſmitten with the romantic gallantry of the 
age, he celebrated the praiſes of his miſtreſs, by his 
n and his lance, in every maſque and tournament, 
His ſpirit and ambition were equal to his talents 
and his quality ; and he did not always regulate his 
conduct by the caution and reſerve which his ſitua- 
tion required. He had been left. governor of 


Boulogne when that town was taken. by Henry; 


but though his perſonal bravery was unqueſtioned, 


he had been unfortunate in ſome rencounters with 
the French. The king, ſomewhat diſpleaſed with 


| his conduct, had ſent over Hertford to command 


in his place; and Surrey was ſo imprudent as to 
drop ſome menacing expreſſions againſt the mini- 
ſters, on account of this affront which was put upon 


him. And as he had refuſed to marry Hertford's 


daughter, and even waved every other propoſal of 
marriage, Henry imagined that he had entertained 


_ views of eſpouſing the lady Mary; and he was in- 


ſtantly determined to repreſs, by the moſt ſevere 


expedients, ſo dangerous an ambition. 


32th Dec. 
1 547+ 


AcTUuATED by all theſe motives, and perhaps 
influenced by that old diſguſt with which the ill con- 
duct of Catherine Howard had inſpired him againſt 
her whole family, he gave private orders to arreſt 
Norfolk and Surrey; and they were. on the ſame 
day confined in the Tower. Surrey being a com- 
moner, his trial was the more expeditious ; - and as 
to proofs, neither parliaments nor juries ſeem ever 
to haye given the leaſt attention to them in any, 


Execution cauſe of the crown during this whole reign. He 


of the earl 
of Surrey. 


was accufed of entertaining in his family ſome 
en who were RT" to be ſpies; a ente 
of 
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of his had paid a viſit to cardinal Pole in Italy, OH A. 
whence he was /u/peFed of holding a correſpondence ae 
with that obnoxious prelate; he had quartered the 1545: 
arms of Edward the Confeſſor on his ſcutcheon, 
which made him be /u/peFed of aſpiring to the 
crown, though both he and his anceſtors had openly, 
during the courſe of many years, maintained that 
practice, and the heralds had even juſtified it by 
their authority, Theſe were the crimes for which 
a jury, notwithſtanding his eloquent and ſpirited 
defence, condemned the earl of Surrey for high 
_ treaſon; and their ſentence was ſoon after executed 
upon him, | ä 
Tx innocence of the duke of Norfolk was ſtill, + l 
if poſſible, more apparent than that of his ſon; and duke of 
his ſervices to the crown had been greater. His Nortolk. 
dutcheſs, with whom he lived on bad terms, had | 
been ſo baſe as to carry intelligence to his enemies 
of all ſhe knew againſt him: Elizabeth Holland, a 
' miſtreſs of his, had been equally ſubſervient to the 
deſigns of the court: Yet with all theſe advantages 
his accuſers diſcovered no greater crime than his 
once ſaying that the king was ſickly, and could not 
hold out long ; and the kingdom was likely to fall 
into diſorders, through the diverſity of religious 
opinions. He wrote 'a pathetic letter to the king, 
pleading his paſt ſervices, and proteſting his inno- 
cence: Soon after, he embraced a more proper ex- 
pedient for. appeaſing Henry, by making à ſub- 
miſſion and confeflion, ſuch as his enemies 
required : But nothing could mollify the unrelent- 
ing temper of the king. He aſſembled a parlia- 14th Jan. 
ment, as the ſureſt and moſt expeditious inſtrument . 
of his tyranny ; and the houſe of peers, without ex- 
amining the priſoner, without trial or evidence, 
; paſſed a bill of attainder againſt him, and ſent it 
down to the commons. Cranmer, though engaged 
for many years in an oppoſite party to Norfolk, and 
39 Sh though 
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though he had received many and great injuries from | 
him, would have no hand in ſo unjuſt a proſecution; 


and he retired to his ſeat at Croydon . The king 
was now approaching faſt towards his end; and 


fearing leſt Norfolk ſhould eſcape him, he ſent a 


meſſage to the commons, by which he deſired them 
to haſten the bill, on pretence that Norfolk enjoyed 
the dignity of earl marſhal, and it was neceſſary to 
appoint another, -who might officiate at the enſuing 


- ceremony /of inſtalling his ſon prince of Wales. 


The obfequious commons obeyed. his directions, 


though founded on fo frivolous a pretence ; and the 


king, having affixed the royal aſſent to the bill by 
commiſſioners, iſſued orders for the execution of 
Norfolk on the morning of the twenty- pinth of 
January. But news being carried to the Tower 
that the king himſelf had expired that night, the 


licutenant deferred obeying the warrant; and it was 


not thought adviſable by the council to - begin a, 
new reign by the death of the greateſt nobleman in 
the kingdom, who had been condemned Y a ſen. 
tence: ſo. unjuſt and tyrannical. 

Tux king's health had long been in a declining 


tate; but for ſeveral days all thoſe near him plainly 


ſaw his end approaching. He was become ſo fra- 
ward, that no one durſt inform him of his condi- 


tion; and as ſome perſons during this reign had 


: ſuffered as traitors, for foretelling the king's death ?, 


every one was afraid leſt in the tranſports of his 


fury he might on this pretence puniſh capitally the 


author of ſuch friendly intelligence. At laſt fir. 


Anthony Denny ventured to diſcloſe to him the 


fatal ſecret, and exhorted him to prepare for the 


fate Which was awaiting. him. He expreſſed his 


denen 3 and e that ne might be 


y Burnet, vol. i. p. 348. For, 
# Lanquet's Epitome of Forces] in the 177 I 341. 
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fent for: But before the prelate arrived he was CHAP, 


ſpeechleſs, though he ſtill ſeemed to retain his 
enſes. Cranmer deſired him to give ſome ſign of 
his dying in the faith of Chriſt; He ſqueezed the 
prelate's hand, and immediately expired, after a 
reign of thirty-ſeven years and nine months; and in 
the fifty-ſixth year of his age. SF | 

Tux king had made his will near a month before 
his demiſe; in which he confirmed the deſtination 
of parliament, by leaving the crown firſt to prince 
Edward, then to the lady Mary, next to the lady 
Elizabeth; The two princeſſes he obliged, under 


the penalty of forfeiting their title: to the crown, not 


to marry without conſent of the council, which he 
appointed for the government of his minor ſon, 
After his own children, he ſettled the ſucceſſion on 
Frances Brandon marchioneſs of Dorſet, - elder 
daughter of his ſiſter the French queen ; then on 


XXIII. 
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Death of 


the king, 


Eleanor counteſs of Cumberland, the ſecond-daugh- ' 


ter, In paſſing over the poſterity of the queen of 
Scots, his elder ſiſter, he made uſe of the power 


obtained from parliament ; but as heſubjoined, that 


after the failure of the French queen's poſterity the 
crown ſhould deſcend to the next lawful heir, it 
afterwards became a queſtion; whether theſe words 


could be applied to the Scottiſh. line. It was 
thought that theſe princes were not the next heirs 
after the houſe of Suffolk, but before that houſe ; 
and that Henry, by expreſſing himſelf in this man- 
ner, meant entirely to exclude them. The late in- 
juries which he had received from the Scots, had 
irritated him extremely againſt that nation; and 
he maintained to the laſt that character of violence 
and caprice, by which his life had been ſo much 
diſtinguiſned. Another circumſtance of his will 
may ſuggeſt the ſame reflection with regard to the 
ſtrange contrarieties of his temper and conduct: 
He leſt money for maſſes to be ſaid for delivering 
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| c n f. his ſoul from purgatory; and though he deſtroyed 
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great vigour of mind, which qualified him for 
exerciſing dominion over men, courage, intrepidity, 


5 lay not always under the guidance of a regular and 


to yield or to forgive, and who in every contro- 


articles of faith which he promulgated during his 


the queſtion . 


his tyranny and barbarity exclude him from the 
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all thoſe inſtitutions eſtabliſhed by his anceftors and 
others for the benefit of heir ſouls; and had even 
left the doctrine of purgatory doubtful in all the 


later years; he was yet determined, when the hour 
of death was approaching, to take care at leaſt of his 
own future repoſe, and to adhere to the ſafer ſide of 


- Ir is difficult to give a juſt ſummary of this 
prince's qualities: He was ſo different from himſelf 
in different parts of his reign, that, as is well re. 
marked by lord Herbert, his hiſtory is his beſt 
eharacter and deſcription. The abſolute uncon- 
trolled authority which he maintained at home, and 
the regard which he -acquired among foreign na- 
tions, are circumſtances which entitle him in ſome 
degree to the appellation of a great prince; while 


character of a good one. He poſſeſſed, indeed, 


vigilance, inflexibility: And though theſe qualities 


ſolid judgment, they were accompanied with good 
parts and an extenſive capacity; and every one 
dreaded a conteſt with a man who was known never 


verſy was determined either to ruin himſelf or his 
antagoniſt. A catalogue of his vices would com- 
prehend many of the worſt qualities incident to hu- 
man nature: Violence, cruelty, profuſion, rapacity, 
injuſtice, obſtinacy, arrogance, N preſump- 
tion, caprice: But neither was he ſubject to all theſe 
vices in the moſt extreme degree, nor was he at 


ee his will in Fuller, Heylin, and Rymer, p. 110. There is no 
reaſonable ground to ſuſpeR its authenticity, | 
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intervals altogether deſtitute of virtues: He wag C ATI 


| ſincere, open, gallant, liberal, and capable at leaſt 


of a temporary friendſhip ahd attachment. In this 


reſpect he was unfortunate, that the incidents of his 


reign ſerved to diſplay his faults in their full light: 
T be treatment which he met with from the court of 
Rome provoked him to violence; the danger of a 
revolt from his ſuperſtitious ſubjects, ſeemed to re- 
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— the moſt extreme ſeverity. But it muſt at the 
m 


e time be acknowledged, that his ſituation 
tended to throw an additional luſtre on what was 
great and magnanimous in his character: The 
emulation between the emperor and the French 


king rendered his alliance, notwithſtanding his im- 


politic conduct, of great importance in Europe: 


The extenſive powers of his prerogative, and the 
ſubmiſſive, not to ſay ſlaviſn diſpoſition of his par- 
liaments, made it the more eaſy for him to aſſume 
and maintain that entire dominion, by which his 
reign is ſo much 2 — in the Engliſh 
hiſtory: 

a may ban a little extraordinary, that notwith- 
ſtanding his cruelty, his extortion, his violence, 
his arbitrary adminiſtration, this prince not only 
acquired the regard of his ſubjects; but never was 
the object of their hatred: He ſeems even in ſome 
degree to have poſſeſſed to the laſt their love and 
affection *,* His exterior qualities were advantageous, 
and fit to captivate the multitude: His magnifi- 
cence and perſonal bravery rendered him illuſtrious 
in vulgar eyes: And it may be ſaid with truth, that 
the Engliſh in that age were ſo thoroughly ſubdued, 
that like eaſtern ſlaves they were inclined to admire 
thoſe acts of violence and tyranny which were exer- 


ciſed over themſelves, and at their own expence. 


Wir regard to foreign ſtates, Henry appears long 
to have ſupported an intercourſe of friendſhip with 


b Strype, yol, i 1. 5. 129 
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CHAP. Francis, more ſincere and diſintereſted than uſually 
takes place between neighbouring princes. Their 
Y 1547; common jealouſy of the emperor Charles, and ſome 


reſemblance in their characters (though the com- 
pariſon ſets the French monarch in a very ſu- 
perior and advantageous light), ſerved as the ce. 
ment of their mutual amity. Francis is ſaid to have 
been affected with the king's death, and to have 
expreſſed much regret for the loſs. His own health 
began to decline: He foretold that he ſhould not 
long ſurvive his friend *: And he died in about two 

months after him, | Sy "Bt IF 
Tun were ten parliaments ſummoned by 
Henry VIII. and twenty-three ſeſſions held. The 
whole time in which theſe parliaments fat duri 

this long reign exceeded nat three years and a half, 
It amounted. not to a twelvemonth during the firſt 
twenty years, The innovations in religion obliged 
the king afterwards to call theſe aſſemblies more 
frequently: But though theſe were the moſt im- 
portant tranſactions that ever fell under the cog. 
nizance of ' parliament, their devoted ſubmiſſion to 
Henry's will, added to their earneſt deſire of ſoon 
returning to their country-ſeats, produced a quick 
diſpatch of the bills, and made the ſeſſions of fhort 
duration. All the king's caprices were indeed 
blindly complied with, and no regard was paid to 
the ſafety or liberty of the ſubject. Beſides the vio- 
lent proſecution of whatever he was pleaſed to 
term hereſy, the laws of treaſon were multiplied 
beyond all former precedent. Even words to the 
diſparagement of the king, queen, or royal iſſue, 
were ſubjected to that penalty; and ſo little care 
was taken in framing theſe rigorous ſtatntes, that 
they contain obvious contradictions ; inſomuch that, 
had they been ſtrictly executed, every man without 
exception muſt have fallen under the penalty of 


Le Thou. 
| | tre aſon, 


— 


3 E E N R vim. 


Anne Boleyn: By another © it was treaſon to ſay any 
thing to the diſparagement or ſlander of the prin- 
ceſſes Mary and Elizabeth; and to call them ſpu- 
rious, would no doubt have been conſtrued to their 
ſlander. Nor would even a profound filence, with 
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| treaſon. By one ſtatute*, for inſtance, it was de- CHAP: 
clared treaſon to aſſert the validity of the king's 
marriage, either with Catherine of Arragon, or 
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regard to theſe delicate points, be able to fave a 


perſon from ſuch penalties. For by the former ſta- 
tute, whoever refuſed to anſwer upon oath to any 


point contained in that act, was ſubjected to the 


pains of treaſon. The king, therefore, needed 
only propoſe to any one a queſtion with regard to 


the legality of either of his firſt marriages : + If the 
perſon were ſilent, he was a traitor by law: If he 
anſwered, ' either in the negative or in the affirma- 
tive, he was no leſs a traitor. So monſtrous were 
the inconſiſtencies which aroſe from the furious 
paſſions of the king, and the laviſh ſubmiſſion of his 
parliaments, It is hard to ſay whether theſe contra- 
ditions were, owing. to Henry's precipitancy, or to 
a formed deſign of tyranny. . 

IT may not be improper to recapitulate whatever 
is memorable in the ſtatutes of this reign, whether 
with regard to government or commerce: Nothin 


can better ſhow the genius of the age than ſuch 2 


review. of the laws. / 
Taz abolition. of the ancient religion Jr HORS, 
tributed to the regular execution of juſtice.” While 


the catholic ſuperſtition ſubliſted, there was no 


poſſibility of puniſhing any crime in the clergy : 


The church would not permit the magiſtrate to try 
the offences of her members, and ſhe could. not 
| herſelf inflict any civil penalties upon them. But 
Henry, reftrained theſe pernicious immunities ; The 


© a8 Hens VII, 7. 5 0. 35 Hen, vill. e. . 
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privilege of clergy was aboliſhed for the crimes of 
petty "hx x. Por and felony, to all under the 
degree of a ſubdeacon f.. But the former ſuperſti. 
tion not only protected crimes in the clergy ; it ex. 
empted alſo the laity from puniſhment, by afford- 
ing them ſhelter in the churches and ſanctuaries. 


The parliament abridged theſe privileges. It was 


firſt declared, that no ſanctuaries were allowed in 
caſes of high treaſon®; next, in thoſe of murder, 
felony, rapes, burglary, and petty treaſon ®: And it 


limited them in other particulars*. The farther 


1 of the reformation removed all diſtinction 
tween the clergy and other ſubjects; and alſo 
aboliſned entirely the privileges of ſanctuaries. Theſe 
conſequences were implied in the neglect of the 
canon law. * | 
THe only expedient employed to ſupport the 
military ſpirit during this age, was the reviving and 
extending of ſome old laws enacted for the encou- 
ragement of archery, on which the defence of the 


kingdom was ſuppoſed much to depend. Every 


man was ordered to have a bow* : Butts were or- 
dered to be erected in every pariſh ': And every 


bowyer was ordered, for each bow of yew which he 


made, to make two of elm or wich for the ſervice 


of the common people. The uſe of croſs-bows 
and hand- guns was alſo prohibited *®. What ren- 
dered the Engliſh bowmen more formidable was, 
that they carried halberts with them; by which they 
were enabled upon occaſion to engage in cloſe fight 
with the enemy. Frequent muſters or arrays were 
alſo made of the people, even during time of peace; 


and all men of ſubſtance were obliged to have a com- 


plete ſuit of armour or harneſs, as it was called”, 


1 23 Hen. VIII. c. . 8 26 Hen. VIII. c. 13. 
2 32 Hen. VIII. c. 12. 1 22 Hen; VIII. c. 14. 
* 3 Hen. VIII. C. Jo . 1 Ibid. Mm Ibid, 6, 
© E VIII. c. 13. o Herbert. 
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The martial ſpirit of the Engliſh, during that age, N Ar. 


rendered this precaution, it was thought, ſufficient 
for the defence of the nation; and as the king had 
then an abſolute power of commanding the ſervice 
of all his ſubjects, he could inſtantly, in caſe of 
danger, appoint new officers, and levy regiments, 
and collect an army as numerous as he pleaſed. 
When no faction or diviſion prevailed among the 
people, there was no foreign power that ever thought 
of invading England. The city of London alone 
could muſter ' fifteen thouſand men d. Diſcipline, 
however, was an advantage wanting to thoſe troops; 
though the garriſon of Calais was a nurſery of offi- 
cers; and Tournay firſt”, Boulogne afterwards; 
ſerved to increaſe the number. Every one who 
ſerved abroad was allowed to alienate his lands with- 
out paying any fees*. A general permiſſion was 
granted to diſpoſe of land by will.. The parliament 
was ſo little jealous of its privileges (which indeed 
were at that time ſcarcely worth preſerving), that 
there is an inſtance of one Strode, who, becauſe he 
had introduced into the lower houſe. fome bill re- 


XXXIII. 


— 
1547. 


garding tin, was ſeverely treated by the Stannery 


courts in Cornwall: Heavy fines were impoſed on 
him; and upon his refuſal to pay, he was thrown: 
into à dungeon, loaded with irons, and uſed in ſuch 
a manner as brought his life in danger: Yet all the 
notice which the parliament took of this enormity, 
even in ſuch a paultry court, was to enact, That no 
man could afterwards be queſtioned for his conduct 
in parliament . This prohibition, however, muſt 
be ſuppoſed to extend only to the inferior courts: 
For as to the king, and privy- council, and ſtar- 


chamber, they were ſcarcely bound by any la. 


2 Hall, fol. 235. Hollingſhed, p. 347. Stowe, p. 377. 

r Hall, fol. 68. | + £58 

* x4 and 15 Hen. VIII. c. 13. . 

t 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 5. 

8 os Hen, VIII. c, 8. | L 8 
2 ; | T HIRE 


* rights of che ſovereign . This duty had been 


nistory- oF exutunt, 


Tuxxz is a bill of tonnage and nd poungage: which 
L ſhak what uncertain ideas the parliament had 


formed both of their own — — and of pol 


voted to every king ſince Henry IV. during the 


term of his own life only: Yet Henry VIII. had 


been allowed to levy it ſix years without any law; 
and though there had been four parliaments aſſem- 
bled during that time, no attention had been given 
either to grant it to him regularly, or reſtrain him 
from levying it. At laſt the parliament reſolved to 
give him that ſupply; but even in this conceſſion 
OFF plainly. ſhow themſelves at a loſs to determine 
whether they grant it, or whether he has a right of 
himſelf to levy it. They ſay that the impoſition: was 
made toendureduring thenatural life of the late king, 
and no longer: They yet blame the merchants who 
had not paid it to the preſent king: They obſerve that 
the law for tonnage and poundage was expired; yet 
make no ſcruple to call that impoſition the king's 
due: They affirm, that he had ſuſtained great and 
manifold loſſe 's by thoſe who had defrauded him of 
it; and to provide a remedy; they vote him that 
ſupply during his life-time, and no longer. It is 
remarkable that, notwithſtanding this laſt clauſe, all 
bis ſucceſſors for more than a century perſevered 
in the like irregular practice: If a practice may 
deſerve that epĩthet in which the whole nation ac- 
uieſced, and which- gave no offence. But when 
Charles I. attempted to continue in the ſame courſe, 


which had now received the ſanction of many gene- 


"rations, fo much were the opinions of men altered, 
that a furious temipeſt was excited by it; and hiſto- 
rians, partial or -zgnorant, {till repreſent this mea- 
ſure as a moſt vialent and unprecedented pres 
in that unhappy prince. TNT TIC 


s Hen, VIII. ef ο— 
„ 9 
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Tas king was allowed to make laws for Wales CHAP. 
without c of [parliament *. It was 8 
that with both to Wales and England, the 1547. 


limitation was aboliſhed by the ſtatute which gave to 
the royal proclamations the force of laws. 


Tnx foreign commerce of England, duri 18 is 


age, was moſtly confined to the Netherlands. The 
inhabitants of the Low Countries bought the Engliſh 
commodities, and diſtributed them into other parts 
of Europe. Hence the mutual dependance of 


thoſe countries on each other; and the great loſs 
ſuſtained by both in caſe of a rupture. During all 


the variations of politics, the ſovereighs endeavoured 
to avoid coming to this extremity ; and though the 


king uſually bore a greater friendſhip to Francis, the 


nation always leaned towards the emperor. 

In 15238, hoftilities commenced between England 
and the Low Countries ; and the inconvenience was 
ſoon felt on both ſides. While the Flemings were 


not allowed to purchaſe cloth in England, the Eng- 


Iſh merchants could not buy it from the clothiers, 
and the clothiers were obliged to diſmiſs their work- 
men, who n to be tumultuous for want of bread, 
The cardinal,” to appeaſe them, ſent for the mer- 


chants, and ordered them to buy cloth as uſual: They 
told him, that they could nor diſpoſe of it as ufual ; 


and, notwithſtanding his menaces, he could get no 


other anſwer from them?. An agreement was at 
laſt made to continue the commerce between the 


ſtates, even during war. | | | | 
Ir was not till the end of this reign that any fal- 


lads, carrots, turnips, or other edible roots were 


produced in England. The little of theſe vegetables 
that was uſed, was formerly imported from Hol- 
land and Flanders =. 


4 Hen. VIII. Y Hall, folio 174. 2 Anderfon, vol. i. p. 338. 


Queen Catherine, when ſne 
wanted a ſallad, was obliged to difpatch a meſſen- 
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© l ger *thither on purpoſe: [The uſe of hops, and the 


1347. 


the” Engliſh in defterity, Adu and frugality : 


preceding: C 1 UA 2113 , &&W 16918 OG 


planting of ha, was introduced fromm Flanders 
about the: deginning | of this reign, or en#of the 


Foren aetificers; in general, much ſUrpaſſed 


Hence the violent animoſity Wh h thie latter, on 
many 6ccafions, expreſſed ny op any of the former 
who were ſettled in England. They had the aſſur- 


*ance to complain, that all their cuſtomers went to 
foreign tradeſmen; and, in the year 151% being 


moved by the ſeditious ſermons of one Dr. Bele, 
and the intrigues of Lincoln, a broker, they raiſed 


an inſurrection. The apprentices, and others of the 


poorer fort, in London, began by breaking open 
the priſons, where ſome perſons were confined for 
inſulting foreigners. They next proceeded to the 


houſe of Meutas, a Frenchman, much hated by 
them; where they D great diſorders ; killed 
ſome of his ſervants; and plundered his goods. The 
mayor could not appeaſe them; nor ſir Thomas 


. More, late under-ſheriff, though much reſpected in 
the city. They alſo threatened cardinal Wolſey 
with ſome inſult; and he thought it neceſſary to 


fortify his houſe, and put himſelf on his guard. 
Tired at laſt with theſe diſorders, they diſperſed 


themſelves; and the earls of Shrewſbury and Surrey 


ſeized ſome of them. A proclamation was iſſued; that 
"women ſhould not meet together to babble and talk, 
and that all men ſhould keep their wives iti their 

houſes. Next day the duke of Norfolk came into 


the city at the head of thirteen hundred armed men, 
and made inquiry into the tumult. Bele and Lin- 
coln, and ſeveral others, were ſent to the Tower, 


and condemned for treaſon. Lincoln and thirteen 
more were executed. The other criminals, to the 
number of four hundred” were brought before the 


gs with * about their necks,; tell. on their 
In knees, 


Q— — 5 © A Rmx 


* — 
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knees, and; cried; for mercy... Henry knew at that C HA P* 5 
time how to pardon; he diſmiſſed, them without 
farther puniſhment *.. .. © | r. 


© So great was the number of foreign artiſans in 
the city, that at leaſt fiſteen thoufand Flemings alone 
were at one time obliged to leave it, by an order of 
council, when Henry became jealous of their fayour 


for queen Catherine. Henry himſelf confeſſes, in 


n edict of the ſtar- chamber, printed among the 


ſtatutes, that the foreigners ſtarved the natives; and 


dbliged them, from idleneſs, to have recourſe to 
theft, murder, and other enormities ©, He alſo 
aſſerts, that the vaſt multitude of foreigners raiſed the 
price of grain and bread*, _ And to prevent an in- 
creaſe of the evil, all foreign artificers were prohi- 


bited from having above two foreigners in their 
houſe, either 2 or apprentices. A like 
jealouſy aroſe again 


the foreign merchants; and, 
to appeaſe it, a law was enacted, obliging all deni- 


zens to. pay the duties impoſed upon aliens *. The 
parliament had done better to have encouraged fo- 
reign, merchants and. artiſans to come over in 


greater numbers to England; which might have ex- 


cited the emulation of the natives, and have im- 


proved their ſkill. The priſoners in the kingdom 


for debts and crimes. are aſſerted, in an act of par- 
liament, to be, ſixty thouſand perſons and above; 
which is , ſcarcely credible. arriſon aſſerts that 
72,000 eriminals were executed during this reign for 


theft and robbery, which would amount nearly to 


2000 a-year. He adds, that in the latter end of 


Elizabeth's reign, there were not puniſhed capitally 


400 in a year: It appears that, in all England, there 
are not at preſent fifty executed for thoſe crimes. If 
theſe facts be juſt, there has been a great im- 


+ Stowe, S8: Hellingded $40. Le Grand, vol. ili. f. 232. 
© 21 Hen. VIII. 4 Ibid. © 22 Hen. VIII. c. 8, 
"yg Hen. VIII. e. K 1 ** N | ; 
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CH AP., provement in morals fince the reign of Henry VIII. 


e ee ee cpa 
14 increaſe of induſtry and of the arts, which hav 
given maintenance, and, what is almoſt. of 0 | 
importance, occupation, to the lower claſſes. 
_ » "Paths 8% remarkable clauſe in a ature pales. 
| near the beginning of this reign®, by Which we 
might be induced to believe that England was ex- 
trethely decayed from the flouriſhing condition Which 
it had attained in preceding times. It had been 
enaRed in the reign. of Edward II. that no magi- 
Fete. in town or borough, who by his office ought 
keep aſſize, ſhould, during the continuance of 
his magiſtracy, ſell; either in wholeſale or retail, any 
wine or victuals, This law ſeemed equitable, in 
order to prevent fraud or private views in fixing 
the aſſize: Yet the law is repealed in this reign. 
The reaſon aſſigned is, that © ſince the making of 
e that ſtatute and ordinance, many and the moſt 
part of all the cities, boroughs, and towns cor- 
-" Pp porate, within the realm of England, are fallen 
ae « in ruin and decay, and are not inhabited by mer- 
WES e & chants, and men of ſuch ſubſtance'as, at the time 
e of making that ſtatute : For at this day, the dwell- 
Tug <« ers and inhabitants of the ſame cities and boroughs 
are commonly bakers, vintners, fiſhmongers, 
« and other victuallers, and there remain few others 
to bear the offices. Men have ſuch a pro- 
are exalt paſt times above the preſent, that it 
ſeems dangerous to credit this reaſoning of the par- 
 Hament, without farther evidence to ſupport it. 80 
different are the views in which the ſame object ap- 
. pears, that ſome, may be inclined to draw an oppo- 
ite inference from this fact. A more regular po- 
* le was eſtabliſhed in the reign of Hear VII. than 
in any former period, and a fricter adnliniſtration of 
juſtice; an advantage which induced the men of 


* 


* 


5 K Hen. VIII. c. 3, Ae ce 
landed 


HENRY vin 


landed ane to leave the p rovincial towns, and Wil. 


1 retire into the country. Cardinal Wolſey, in 

h to parliament, Tepee it as a proof of 
2 increaſe of riches, that the cuſtoms had increaſed 
beyond what they were formerly ®, 


Bur if there were really a decay of commerce, 


and induftry, and populouſneſs in England, the 


ſtatutes of this reign, except by aboliſhing monaſte- 
ries, and retrenching holidays, circumſtances of 
conſiderable moment, were not in other reſpects 


well calculated to remedy the evil, The fixing of 
the wages of artificers was attempted *: Luxury in 
apparel was prohibited by repeated ſtatutes * ; and 
probably without effect. The chancellor and other 
miniſters were empowered to fix the price of poultry, 
cheeſe, 'and butter. A ſtatute was even paſſed to 
fix the price of beef, pork, mutton, and = 

Beef f pork were ordered to be ſold at a half 


a pound: Mutton and veal at a halfpenay alf 4% 


firthing,' money. of that a The 9 85 of 
the ſtatute ſays, that theſe . ſpecies of butcher's 
meat were the food of the poorer fort. This act 
was aftetwards repealed ". 


Tux practice of depopulating the country, by 


abandoning tillage, and throwing the lands into paſ- 
turage, ſtill continued © ; as appears by the new laws 
which were, from time to time, enacted againſt that 
practice. The king was entitled to half the. rents 
of the land, where any farm- houſes were allowed to 
fill to decay . The unſkilful huſbandry was pro- 
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bably the cauſe why the proprietors found no profit | 


in tillage. The number of ſheep allowed to be kept 
in one, flock was reſtrained to two thouſand, 
Someti mes, ws the ſtatute, one proprietor, or far- 


k Hall, folio 1160: © © © 6 Hen, VIII. c. 3 * Hen. VIII. 
“. 14. 6 Hen. VIII. c. 2. 7 Hen. 1 c. 7. 125 Hen. VIII. 
c. 2. ® 24 Hen. VIII. c. | n 33 Hen. VIII. c. 11. 


4 vol. i. p. 392. » 6 Hen, VIII. c. 5. 7 Hen, VIII. 
e ien. VILL, c. 13. 
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CHAP. "Tn would keep''a-flock. of twenty-four. Bi why 
It u remarkable, that the parliament aſcribes the 


1547 


increaſing price of mutton to this increaſe of ſheep;; 


Becauſe, ſay they, the commodity being gotten into 


few hands, the price of it is raiſed at pleaſure d, It 
is more probable that the effect proceeded from the 


daily increaſe of money: For it ſeems almoſt im- 


poſſible that ſuch a commodity could be engroſſed. 
Ix the year 1544, it appears that an acre of good 


land in Cambridgeſhire was let at a ſhilling, or about 


fifteen: pence of our preſent money *. This is ten 
times cheaper than the uſual rent at preſent. But 
commodities were not above four times cheaper: 
A preſumption of the bad huſbandry in that age. 
Somt laws were made with regard to beggars. and 
yagrants*; one of the circumſtances in govern- 
ment which humanity would moſt pus « lly. te- 
commend to a -benevolent legiſlator ; which ſeems, 
at firſt ſight, the moſt eaſily adjuſted; and which i Is 
yet the moſt difficult to {Nerve in ſuch a manner. as. to 


attain. the end without deſtroying induſtry. The 


convents formerly were a ſupport to the poor; but 


at the ſame time tended to encourage depels and 


beggary.! . 1 
IN 1546, a 1 was made for fixing the a 
of money at 10 per cent.; the firſt legal intereſt 


known in England. F ormerly, all. loans of that 


nature were regarded as uſurious, The preamble of 
this very law treats the intereſt of money, as illegal 
and. criminal: And the prejudices ſtill remained ſo 


ſtrong, that the law Proving intereſt was are 


in the following reign. 


Tais reign, as well as many of the foregoing and 
even ſubſequent reigns, abounds with monopolizing 
laws, confining particular manufactures to parti- 


eular towns, or excluding me open country in gene- 


125 Hen. VIII. c. 13. r Aae vol. i. p: 374. 
22 Hen. VIII. c. 12. 22 Hen. VIII. c. 5. 


ral. 


ſ 


HENRY. VIII. 


ral *, Thece remain ſtill too many traces of ſimi- CHAP: 

lar abſürdities- In the ſubſequent reign, the com ay . 
porations which had been opened by à former law, 1 
and obliged to admit tradeſmen of different kinds, 
were again ſhut up by act of parliament and every 


one was prohibited from dh uny trade ho 
was not of the corporation. | 
HENRY, as he poſſeſſed himſelf ſome talent Gs 
letters, was an encourager of them in others. He 
founded Trinity College in Cambridge, and gave it 
ample endowments. Wolſey founde Chriſt Church 
in Oxford, and intended to call it Cardinal College: 
But upon his fall, which happened before he had en- 
tirely finiſhed his ſcheme, the king ſeized all the re- 
venues; and this violence, above all the other 
misfortunes of that miniſter, is ſaid to have given 
him the greateſt concern“. But Henry afterwards 
reſtored the revenues of the college, and only 
changed the name. The cardinal founded in Ox- 
ford the firſt chair for teaching Greek; and this no- 
velty rent that univerſity into violent factions, which 
frequently came to blows. The ſtudents divided 
themſelves into parties, which bore the names of 
Greeks and Trojans, and ſometimes fought with as 
great animoſity as was formerly exerciſed by thoſe 
hoſtile nations. A new and more correct method of 
pronouncing Greek being introduced, it alſo divided 
the Grecians themſelves into parties; and it was 
remarked that the catholics favoured the former pro- 
nunciation, the. proteſtants gave countenance to the 


new. Gardner employed the authority of the king -* 


and council to ſuppreſs innovations in this particular, 
qd to preſerve the corrupt ſound of the Greek al- 
p abet. So little liberty was then allowed of any 
ind! The penalties inflicted upon the new pro- 


t 21 Hen, VIII. c. 12. 25 Hen. VIII. c. 18. 3 & 4 Edw. VI. 
c. 20. 5 & 6 Edw. VI. G 24. „. VI. c. 20. 


Strype, vol. i. p. 127. 
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8 - nunciation were no leſs than whipping, degr ada- 
tion, and expulſion ; and the biſhop declared, that, 


2547. 


We 


rather than permit the liberty of innovating in the 


pronunciation of the Gregk alphabet, it were bet- 
ter that the language itſelf were totally baniſhed the 
univerſities. The: introduction of the Greek lan. 


guage into Oxford excited the emulation of Cam- 
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bridge. Wolſey intended to have enriched the 
library of his college at Oxford with copies of all 
the manuſcripts that were in the Vatican”. The 
countenance given to letters by this king and his 
miniſters contributed to render learning faſhionable 


in England: Eraſmus ſpeaks with great ſatisfaction 
of the general regard paid by tne nobility and gen- 
try to men of knowledge *. It is needleſs to be par- 


ticular in mentioning the writers of this reign, or 


of the preceding. There is no man of that age 
who has the leaſt pretenſion to be ranked among 
dur claſſics. Sir Thomas More, though he wrote. 
in Latin, ſeems to come themeareſt to the character 
of a claſſical author. 3 Non 


x Wood's Hiſt. & Antiq. Oxon. lib. i. p. 245» Y Ibid. 249. 


> 


* Epiſt. ad Banifium. Alſo Epiſt, p. 368. 
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Fate of the. . in the nene 


+ —Hertford protector —— Reformation completed 


einer s oppoſition—Fortign affairs — 


38. . Progreſs of the reformation in Scotland. Aſſaſ- 


nation of _ cardinal Beatou . Condult of the-war 
with Scotland Battie ofs Pink! 9 — 4 Parlia- 


185 2 © ment——FartVith progreſs of. the 1 


. Afeirs of Scotlatile=— Young queen of Scots ſent 
into France. Cabals of lord Seymour Dud- 
ley earl of Warwick—==4 parliamen.— At- 
tainder of lord Seymour His r 


. cal affairs. 


\HE late king, by ths deen which he HA p. 
impoſed on the government of his infant ſon, XXXIV. 
as well as by the limitations of the ſucceſſion, had = 
projected to reign even after his, deceaſe; and he Stateof bs 


imagined that his miniſters, who had always been regen. 


. 
"I 


ſo obſequious to him during his lifetime, would * Ne 


never afterwards depart from the plan which he had 


traced out to them. He fixed the majority of the 
prince at the completion of his eighteenth- year; 
and as Edward was then only a few months paſt 
nine, he appointed ſixteen executors; to whom, 
during the minority, he entruſted the government of 


the kingdom. Their names were, Cranmer, arch- 3" 
biſhop of Canterbury ; lord Wriotheſely, * 


ö 


Pg 
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CHAP. lor; lord St. Joh 2 maſter; lord Ruſſel, privy ſeal; 


3 the earl of Hertford, chamberlain ; viſcount Liſſe, ad- 
Je miral, Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham; fir Anthony © 
Broyen, maſter of horſe; fir William Paget, ſecretary” 
of ſtate; fir Edward North, chancellor of the court of 
augmentations; fir Edward Montague, chief juſtice 
of the common pleas ; judge Bromley, fir An- 
thony Denny, -” fir William Herbert, chief gen- 
i tlemen of the privy chamber; fir Edward Wotton, 
treaſurer of Calais; Dr. Wotton, dean of Canter- 
bury. To. thefe executors, with whom was en- 
truſted the whole regal authority, were appointed 
twelve counſellors, who: poſſeſſed no immediate 
power, and could only aſſiſt with their advice 
when any affair was laid before them. The council 
was compoſed of the earls of Arundel and Eſſex; 
fit Thomas Cheyney, treaſurer of the houſehold; 
fir John Gage, comptroller; ſir, Anthony Wing 
field, vice-chamberlain; ſir lilbam Petre, ſecre- 
tary of ſtate; ſir Richard Rich, fir John Baker, 
| fir Ralph Sadler, fir Thomas Seymour, fir Ri- 
chard Southwel, and fir Edmund Peckham *. The 
uſual caprice of Henry appears ſomewhat in this no- 
mination; while he appointed ſeveral perſons of in- 
ferior ſtation 1 executors, and gave only 
the place of counſellor to a perſon of ſuch high rank 
as, the earl of Arundel, and to fir Thomas Sey- 
—_—_—_ www ee 
Innova-= Bur the firſt act of the executors and counfellors 
tjonsin was to depart from the deſtination of the late king 
— in a material article. No ſooner were they met, 
than it was ſuggeſted, that the government would 
loſe its dignity, for want of ſome head, who might 
repreſent the royal majeſty, who might receive ad- 
dreſſes from foreign ambaſſadors, to whom diſpatches 
from Engliſh miniſters abroad might be carried, 
and whoſe” name might be employed in all orders 


1 * Strype's Memor. vol. ii. p. 457. 2 
61 | and 
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and roclamations; And as the king's will ſeemed © Hy A 4 


to 150 under a defect in this particular, it was 


deemed, neceſſary to ſupply it, by chuſipg a pro- 


tector; who, though he ſhould poſſeſs all the ex-" 


terior ſymbols of enn, ſhould yet be bound, 


1 
: 
— 


= 


2847. 


in eyery act of power, to follow the opinion of the 
executors *. This propoſal was very diſagreeable to 


chancellor Wriotheſely. That magiſtrate, a man of 


an active ſpirit and high ambition, found himſelf; by 


his office, entitled to the firſt rank in the regency 
after the primate; and as he knew that this prelate 


had no talent or inclination for ſtate affairs, he hoped 


that the direction of public buſineſs would of courfe 


devolve in a great meaſure upon himſelf. He op- 
poſed therefore the propoſal of chuſing a protector; 


and repreſented that innovation as an infringement 


of the late king's will, which, being corroborated 
by act of parhament, ought in eyery thing to be a 


law to them, and could. not be altered but by the 


fame authority which had' eſtabliſhed it. But he 


ſeems to have ſtood alone in the oppoſition. The 


executors and counſellors were moſtly courtiers, 
who had been raiſed by Henry's favour, not men of 


high birth or great hereditary influence; and as they 
had been ſufficiently accuſtomed to ſubmiſſion during 
the reign of the late monarch, and had no pre- 
tenſions to govern the nation by their own authority, 
they acquieſced the more willingly in a propofal 
which ſeemed. calculated for. preſerving public 
peace and tranquillity. It being therefore agreed to 
name a protector, the choice fell of courſe on the 
earl of Hertford, who, as he was the king's ma- 
ternal uncle, was ſtrongly intereſted in his ſafety; 


and, poſſeſſing no claims to inherit the crown, could 


never have any ſeparate intereſt, which might lead 


him to endanger Edward's perſon or his authority. 
The public was informed by proclamation of this 


v Burnet, vol. ii. p. . e Heylin, Hiſt. Ref. Edw. VI. 
| change 


Hertford 
protector. 
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ſent ta all foreign courts to give them intimation of 
it. All thoſe who, were poſſeſſed of any office re- 
ſigned. their former. commiſſions, and accepted new 


ones in the name of the young king. The biſhops 
themſelves, were conſtrained to make a like ſubmiſ- 


ſion. Care was taken to inſert in their new com- 
miſſions, that they held their offices during plea- 


ſure *: And it is there expreſsly affirmed, that all 


manner of authority and juriſdiction, as well eccle- 
ſiaſtical as civil, is originally derived from the 


crown. | ' |. : . , £4 14 | 
Tur executors in their next meaſure ſhowed a 


1 


more ſubmiſſive deference to Henry's will; becauſe 
many of them found their account in it. The late 
king had intended, before his death, to make a 


new creation of nobility, in order to ſupply the 
place of thoſe peerages which had fallen by former 
attainders, or the failure of iſſue; and that he might 
enable the new peers to ſupport their dignity, he 


had reſolved, either to beſtow eſtates on them, or 
advance them to higher offices. He had even gone 
ſo far as to inform them of this reſolution; and in 


his will he charged his executors to make good all 


ryth Feb. 


his promiſes . That they might aſcertain his in- 
tentions in the moſt authentic manner, ſir William 


Paget, ſir Anthony Denny, and ſir William Her- 


bert, with whom Henry had always converſed in a 
familiar manner, were called before the board of re- 
gency; and having given evidence of what chey 


knew concerning the king's promiſes, their teſti- 
mY was relied on, and the executors proceeded to 
the fi 


filling of theſe engagements. Hertford: was 


: created duke of Somerſet, mareſchal and lord trea- 
ſurer; Wriotheſely, earl of Southampton; the earl 
of Eſſex, marquis of Northampton; viſcount Liſle, 


4 Collier, vol. ii. p. 218. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 6. Strype's Mem. 


of Cranm. p. 141. * Strype's Mem, of Cranm. p. 141. 


f Fuller, Heylin, and Rymer. 
„%%ͤĩ §[B0B | earl 


rey e ” . * 


EDWARD V. 


earl of Warwic; ar Thomas Seymour, lord Sey- OA. 
mour of Sudley, and admiral; ſir Richard Rich. 
fir William Willoughby, fir Edward Sheffield, 1547. 


accepted the title of baron . Several to whom the 
ſame dignity was offered, refuſed it; becauſe the 
other part of the King's- promiſes, the beſtowing of 
eſtates on theſe new noblemen; was deferred till a 
more convenient opportunity. Some of them 
however, as alſo Somerſet- the protector, were, in 
the mean time, endowed with ſpiritual preferments, 
deaneries and prebends. For, among many other 
inyaſions of eccleſiaſtical privileges and property, 
this irregular practice of beſtowing ſpiritual bene- 
fices on laymen began now to prevail. | 

Taz earl of Southampton had always been en- 
gaged in an oppoſite party to Somerſet; and it was 
not likely that factions, which had ſecretly prevailed 
even during the arbitrary reign of- Henry, ſhould be 
ſuppreſſed in the weak adminiſtration that uſually 
attends a minority. The former nobleman, that he 
might have the greater leiſure for attending to public 
buſineſs, had, of himſelf and from his own autho- 
rity, put the great ſeal in commiſſion, and had em- 
powered four lawyers, Southwel, Tregonel, Oliver, 
and Bellaſis, to execute in his abſence the office of 
chancellor. This meaſure ſeemed very exception- 
able; and the more ſo, as two of the commiſſioners 
being canoniſts, the lawyers ſuſpected that by this 
nomination the chancellor had intended to diſcre- 
dit the common law. Complaints were made to 
the council; who, influenced by the protector, gladly 
laid hold of the opportunity to depreſs Southamp- 
ton. They conſulted the judges with regard to ſo 
unuſual a caſe; and received for anſwer, that the com- 
miſſion was illegal, and that the chancellor, by 
his preſumption in granting it, had juſtly forfeited 
che great ſeal, and was even liable to puniſhment. 


* Stowe's Annals, p. 594+. 
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I XXXIV. 


- 


He maintained, that he held his office by the late 
king's will, founded on an act of parliament, and 


' -,could not loſe it without a trial in parliament; that 


if the commiſſion which he had granted were found 


5 illegal, it might be cancelled, and all the ill conſe- 
quences of it be eaſily remedied; and that the de- 


priving him of his office for an error of this nature, 
was a precedent by which any other innovation might 
be authoriſed. But the council, notwithſtanding 
- theſe /topics of defence, declared. that he had for- 
Keines the great ſeal; that a fine ſnould be impoſed 

him; and that he ſhould be confined to h 


own hodſe during pleaſure *, - | 
Tu removal of Southampton Lett the pro- 


| tector's authority, as well as tended to ſuppreſs fac- 


tion in the regency; yet was not Somerſet con- 
tented with this advantage: His ambition carried 
him to ſeek ſtill farther acquiſitions. On pretence 
that the vote of the executors, chooſing him pro- 
tetor, was not aſufficient foundation for his autho- 
. rity, he procured a patent from the young ki 


12 March, which the entirely overturned the will of Harry VIII. 


10 


5 | > Hollingſhed, p. 979. — i Burnet, ws ii. Records, Ne 6. 


produced a total revolution in the government, and 
may ſeem even to have ſubverted all the laws of the 
kingdom. He named himſelf protector with full 
regal power, and appointed a council, conſiſting of 
all the former counſellors, and all the executors, 
except Southampton: He reſerved a power of 
naming any other counſellors at pleaſure: And he 
was bound to conſult with ſuch only as he thought 
proper. The protector and his council were like- 
wiſe empowered to act at diſcretion; and to execute 
whatever they deemed for the public ſervice, with- 


out incurring any penalty or forfeiture from any law, 


ſtatute, proclamation, or ordinance whaſoe ver 
Even had this * been more moderate in its 


Con- 


re #7 _ 
- 


do a truſt ot 


ſeemed to imply a 
government, ſo little jealouſy was then uſually en- 
tertained on that head, that no exception was ever 
taken at bare claims or pretenſions of this nature, ad- 
vanced by any perſon poſſeſſed of ſovereign power. 
The actual exerciſe alone of arbitrary adminiſtration, 
and that in many, and great, and flagrant, and un- 
popular inſtances, was able ſometimes to give ſome 
umbrage to the nation. Ded B&W 


DW aA D I. 


concefſions, and had it been drawn by directions 
from the executors appointed by Henry; its legality 
might juſtly be queſtioned ;" ſinee it ſeems eſſential 


But as the patent, by its very tenor, where the exe- 


eutors are not ſo much as mentioned, appears to 
have been ſurreptitiouſſy obtained from a minor 
king, the protectorſhip of Somerſet was a plain uſurp- 
ation, which it is impoſſible by any arguments to 


juſtify. The connivance, however, of the executors, 


and their preſent acquieſcence in the new eſtabliſh- 


ment, made it be univerſally ſubmitted to; and as 
the young king diſcovered an extreme attachment 
to his uncle, who was alſo in the main a man of 


moderation and probity, no objections were made to 


his power and title. All men of ſenſe likewiſe, who 


ſaw the nation divided by the religious zeal of the 
oppoſite ſects, deemed it the more neceſſary to entruſt 
the government to one perſon, who might check the 
exorbitancies of faction, and enſure the public tran- 


quillity. And 9 ſome clauſes of the patent 
ormal ſubverſion of all limited 


Tut extenſive authority and imperious character 


of Henry had retained the partiſans of both reli- 
gions in fubjection; but, upon his demiſe, the hopes 
of the proteſtants, and the ef the catholics,” be- 
gan to revive, and the zeal of theſe parties produced 
every where diſputes and animoſities, the uſual pre- 


ludes to more fatal diviſions. The protector had 


long been regarded as a ſecret partiſan of the re- 


formers; 
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this nature to be exerciſed by the perſons 
entruſted, and not to admit of a delegation to others: 


Reforma- 
tion com- 


pleted. 
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formers ; and being now freed from reſtraint, he 
ſcrupled not to diſcover his intention of correcting 
all s in the ancient religion, and of adopting 


ſtill more of the proteſtant innovations. He took 


care that all perſons entruſted with the king's edu- 
cation ſhould be attached to the ſame principles; 


and as the young prince diſcovered a zeal for every 


kind of literature, eſpecially the theological, fat be- 
yond his tender years, all men foreſaw, in the courſe 
of his reign, the total abolition of the catholic faith 


in England ; and they early began to declare them- 


ſelves in favour of thoſe tenets' which were likely 
to become in the end entirely prevalent. After 
Southampton's fall, few members of the council 
ſeemed to retain any attachment to the Romiſh 
communion z and moſt of the counſellors ap- 
peared even ſanguine in forwarding the progreſs - 
of the reformation. The riches, which moſt of 
them had acquired from the ſpoils of the clergy, 

induced them to widen the breach between England 
and Rome ; and by eſtabliſhing a contrariety of ſpe- 


eulative tenets, as well as of diſcipline and worſhip, 


to tender 4 coalition with the mother church alto- 
gether impracticable *, Their rapacity alſo, the 


chief ſource of their - reforming ſpirit, was excited 
by the proſpect of pillaging the ſecular, as they had 


already done the regular clergy; and they knew 


that while any ſhare of the old principles remained, 
or any regard to the cccleſiaſtics, they could never 


hope to ſucceed in that enterpriſe. W 

Tart numerous and burthenſome ſuperſtitions, 
with which the Romiſh church was loaded, had 
thrown many of the reformers, by the ſpirit of op- 
poſicion, into an enthuſiaſtic ſtrain of devotion ; 
and all rites, ceremonies, pomp, order, and ex- 


teerxior obſervances were zealouſly profcribed by them 
as hindrances to their ſpiritual eontemplations, and 


* Goodwin's Annals, Heylinn. 
8 | bbfſtructions 
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ohſtructions t their immediate converſe wich hea- C H 


ven. Many . circumſtances, concurred to inflame. 
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* 
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trines, the triumph of making proſelytes, the furious 
perſecutions to which they were expoſed, their an. 
moſity againſt the ancient tenets and practices, and 
the neceſſity of procuring the concurrence of the 
laity, by depreſſing the hierarchy, and by tendering 
to them the plunder of the eccleſiaſtics. Wherever 
the reformation prevailed over the oppoſition of 
civil authority, this genius of religion appeared in 
its full extent, and was attended with conſequences, 
which, though leſs durable, were, for ſome time, 
not leſs dangerous than thoſe which were connected 
with the ancient ſuperſtition. But as the magi- 
ſtrate took the lead in England, the tranſition was 
more gradual; much of the ancient religion was 
ſtill preſerved; and a reaſonable degree of ſubordi- 
nation was retained in diſcipline, as well as ſome 
pomp, order, and ceremony in public worſhip. 

THz protector, in his ſchemes for advancing the 
reformation, had always recourſe to the counſels of 
Cranmer, who, being a man of moderation and pru- 
dence, was averſe to all violent changes, and de- 
termined to bring over the people, by inſenſihle in- 
novations, to that ſyſtem of doctrine and diſciplige 
which he deemed the moſt pure and perfect. He 
probably alſo foreſaw that a ſyſtem, which carefully 
avoided the extremes of reformation, was Irkely to 
be moſt laſting ; and that a devotion merely ſpiritual 
was fitted only for the firſt fervours of a new fect, 
and upon the relaxation of theſe naturally gave 
place to the inroads of ſuperſtition, He ſeems, 
therefore, to have intended the eſtabliſhment. of a 
hierarchy, which, being ſuited to a great and ſettled 
government, might ſtand as a perpetual barrier 
againſt Rome, and might retain the reverence of 
the people, even after their enthuſiaſtic zeal was 
_ diminiſhed, or entirely evaporated. | 

Vol. IV. U ; "THE 
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CHAP. Tus perſon who oppoſed, with greateſt ,autho- 
—_— , rity, any farther advances towards reformation, was 
1547. Gardiner, biſhop of -Wincheſter; who, though he 
had not obtained a place in the council of regency, 
on account of late diſguſts which he had given to 
Henry, was entitled, by his age, experience, and 
capacity, to the higheſt truſt and confidence of his 
Gardiner's party; This prelate ſtill continued to magnify the 
oppolition. great wiſdom and learning of the. late king, which, 
indeed, were generally and ſincerely revered by the 
nation; and he inſiſted on the prudence of perſever- 
ing, at leaſt till the young king's majority, in the 
eccleſiaſtical model eſtabliſhed 'by- that great mo- 
narch. He defended the uſe of images, which were 
now openly attacked by the proteſtants ; and he re- 
preſented them as ſerviceable in maintaining a ſenſe 
of religion among the illiterate multitude', He 
even deigned to write an apology for holy water, 
which biſhop Ridley had deeried in a ſermon; and 
he maintained that, by the power of the Almighty, 
it might be rendered an inſtrument of doing good; 
as much as the ſhadow of St. Peter, the hem of 
_ Chriſt's garment, or the ſpittle and clay laid upon 
the eyes of the blind”, Above all, he inſiſted that 
the laws ought to be obſerved, that the conſtitution 
ought to be preſerved inviolate, and that 1t was dan- 
gerous to follow the will of the ar in oppo- 

ſition to an act of parliament *. 

Bur though there remained at that time in Eng- 
land an idea "of laws and a conſtitution, ſufficient at 
leaſt to furniſh a topic of argument to ſuch as were 
diſcontented with any immediate exerciſe of autho- 

- rity, this plea could ſcarcely in the preſent caſe be 
. maintained with any plauſibility by Gardiner. An 
| act of parliament had inveſted the crown with a 
egiſlanve power: ; and royal proclamations, even 


1 'Fox, vol. ii. p. 712. m Ibid. 724. 
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during a minority, were armed with the force of HAP. 


laws. The protector, finding himſelf ſupported by 


this ſtatute, was determined to employ his autho- 
rity in favour of the reformers; and having ſuſpend- 
ed, during the interval, the juriſdiction of the 
biſhops, he appointed a general viſitation to be 
made in all the dioceſes of England. The viſitors 


conſiſted of a mixture of clergy and laity, and had 


ſix circuits aſſigned them. The chief purport of 
their inſtructions was, beſides correcting immorali- 


ties and irregularities in the clergy, to aboliſh the 


ancient ſuperſtitions, and to bring the diſcipline and 
worſhip ſomewhat nearer the practice of the re- 


formed churches. The moderation of Somerſet and 


XXXIV. 
— — 
1547 


Cranmer is apparent in the conduct of this delicate 


affair. The viſitors were enjoined to retain for the 


preſent,” all images which had not been abuſed to 


idolatry; and to inſtruct the people not to deſpiſe 


ſuch ceremonies as were not yet abrogated, but only 


to beware of ſome particular ſuperſtitions, ſuch as 


the ſprinkling of their beds with holy water, and the 


ringing of bells, or uſing of conſecrated candles, in 


order to drive away the devil“. 


Bur nothing required more the correcting hand of 
authority than the abuſe of preaching, Which was 
now generally employed, throughout England, in 


defending the ancient practices and ſuperſtitions. 
The court of augmentation, in order to eaſe the 


exchequer of the annuities paid to monks, had com- 


monly placed them in the vacant churches; and 
theſe men were led by intereſt, as well as by inclina- 


tion, to ſupport thoſe principles which had been in- 
vented for the profit of the clergy. Orders there- 


fore were given to reſtrain the topics of their ſer- 
mons: Twelve homilies were publiſhed,. which they 


were enjoined to read to the people: And all of them 
were prohibited, without expreſs permiſſion, from 


» Mem, Cranm. p. 146, 147, Kc. „ Burnet, vol. ii. p. 28. 
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preaching any where but in their pariſh churches, 
The purpoſe of this injunction was to throw. a re- 
ſtraint on the catholic divines ; while the proteſtant, 
by the grant of particular licences, ſhould be al- 
lowed unbounded liberty. | 

Box vR made ſome oppoſition to theſe . 
but ſoon after retracted and acquieſced. Gardiner 
was more high - ſpirited and more ſteady. He repre- 


ſented the peril of perpetual innovations, and the 
neceſſity of adhering to ſome ſyſtem. Tis a 


dangerous thing,” ſaid he, © to uſe too much 
ce freedom in reſearches of this kind. If you cut 
<« the old canal, the water is apt to run farther than 
te you have a mind to. If you indulge the humour 
ce of novelty, you cannot put a ſtop to people's de- 
<< mands, nor govern their indiſcretions at ꝓleaſure. 
« For my part,” ſaid he, on another occaſion, 
cc my ſole concern is, to manage the third and laſt 
« act of my life with decency, and to make a 


* W exit off the ſtage. Provided this point 
cc js ſecured, I am not ſolicitous about the reſt. I 


« Iam already by nature condemned to death: No 
« man can give me a pardon from this ſentence; 


cc nor ſo much as procureme a reprieve. To ſpeak 


e two branches of liberty which I can never part 
« with. Sincerity in ſpeech, and integrity in action, 
are entertaining qualities: They will ſtick by a 


« my mind, and to act as my conſcience directs, are 


« man when every thing elſe takes its leave; and I 
« muſt not reſign them upon any conſideration. 
«© The beſt on it is, if I do not throw them away 


i myſelf, no man can force them from me: But if 


*I give them up, then am I ruined by myſelf, and 
« deſerve. to loſe all my preferments .“ This 
poſition of Gardiner drew on him the indignation of 
the council; and he was ſent to the Fleet, where he 
was uſed with ſome ſeverity. 


- 4 Collier, vol. ii. p. 228. ex MS, Col, C. C. Cantab, , Bibliotheca 
ONE 
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Ons of the chief objections, urged by Gardiner 
againſt the new homilies, was, that they defined, 


with the moſt metaphyſical preciſion, the doctrines 


of grace, and of juſtification by faith ;- points, he 


thought, which it was ſuperfluous for any man to 


know exactly, and which certainly much exceeded 
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the comprehenſion of the vulgar.. A famous mar- 


tyrologiſt calls Gardiner, on account of this opinion, 
« An inſenſible afs, and one that had no feeling of 
God's ſpirit in the matter of juſtification *.” The 
meaneſt proteſtant imagined, at that time, that he 
had a full comprehenſion of all thoſe myſterious 
dodrines ; and he heartily deſpiſed the moſt learned 
and knowing perſon of the ancient religion, who ac- 
knowledged his ignorance with regard to them. It is 


indeed certain, that the reformers were very fortu- 


nate in their doctrine of juſtification, and might 


venture to foretel its ſucceſs, in oppoſition to all the 


ceremonies, ſhows, and ſuperſtitions of popery. By 


exalting Chriſt and his ſufferings, and renouncing all | 


claim to independent merit in ourſelves, it was cal- 
culated to become popular, and coincided with thoſe 
principles of panegyric and of ſelf-abaſement which 
generally have place in religion, 

TonsTar biſhop of Durham, having, as well 
as Gardiner, made ſome oppoſition to the new re- 
gvlations, was diſmiſſed the council; but no farther 
leverity was, for the preſent, exerciſed againſt him. 


He was a man of great moderation, and of the moſt 


unexceptionable character in the kingdom. 

Taz fame religious zeal which engaged Somerſet 
to promote the reformation at home, led him to 
carry his attention to foreign countries; where the 
intereſts of the proteſtants were now expoſed to the 
moſt imminent-danger. The Roman pontiff, with 
much reluctance, and after long delays, had at laſt 
ſummoned a general council, which was alſernbled 


r Fox, vol. ii. 


Foreign 
affairs. 


uy ad: 
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— — at Trent, and was employed, both in correcting the 
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abuſes of the church, and in aſcertaining her doc- 
trines. The emperor, who deſired to. repreſs the 
power of the court of Rome, as well as gain over 
the proteſtants, promoted the former object of the 


council; the pope, who found his own greatrieſs ſo 


deeply intereſted, deſired rather to employ them in 


the latter. He gave inſtructions to his legates, who 


- preſided in the council, to protract the debates, and 


to engage the theologians in argument, and altercation, 


and diſpute concerning the nice points/of faith can- 


vaſſed before them: A policy ſo eaſy to be executed, 


that the legates ſoon found it rather neceſſary to inter- 


2. poſe, in order to appeaſe the animoſity of the divines, 


CR 


and bring them at laſt to ſome deciſion * The more 
difficult taſk for the legates was, to moderate or di- 
vert the zeal of the council for reformation, - and to 


Tepreſs the ambition of the prelates, who deſired to 


exalt the epiſcopal authority on the ruins of the ſo- 
vereign pontiff. Finding this humour become pre- 


valent, the legates, on pretence that the plague had 


broken out at Trent, transferred of a ſudden the 
council to Bologna, where they hoped it would be 


more under the direction of his holineſs. 


Tux emperor, no leſs than the pope, had learned 
to make religion ſubfervient to his ambition and 
policy. He was eee to employ the imputation 


of hereſy as a pretence for ſubduing the proteſtant 


princes, and opprefling the liberties of Germany; 


but found it neceſſary to cover his intentions under 


deep artifice, and to prevent the combination of his 


adverſaries. He ſeparated the palatine and the 


elector of Brandenburgh from the proteſtant con- 


federacy: He took arms againſt the elector of 


Saxony, and the landgrave of Heſſe: By the for- 


tune of war, he made the former priſoner: He 


employed treachery and prevarication againſt the 


Father Paul, lib. 2. 
bn... I) latter, 
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latter, and detained him captive, by breaking a 
ſale· conduct which he had granted him. He ſeemed 
to have reached the ſummit of his ambition; and 
the German princes, who were aſtoniſhed with his 
ſucceſs, were farther diſcouraged by the intelligence 
which they had received of the death, firſt of 
Henry VIII. then of Francis I. their uſual re- 
' ſources in every calamity*.  _ uy 
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HENRY II. who ſucceeded to the crown of France, 


was a prince of vigour and abilities; but leſs haſty in 
his reſolution than Francis, and leſs enflamed with 
rivalſhip and animoſity againſt the emperor Charles. 
Though he ſent ambaſſadors to the princes of the 
Smalcaldic League, and promiſed them protection, 
he was unwilling, in the commencement of his reign, 
to hurry into a war with ſo great a power as that of 
the emperor; and he thought that the alliance of 


thoſe princes, was a ſure reſource, which he could at 


any time lay hold of”. He was much governed by 
the duke of Guile and the cardinal of Lorraine; and 
he hearkened to their counſel; in chuſing rather to 
give immediate aſſiſtance to Scotland, his ancient 
ally, which, even before the death of Henry VIII. 
had loudly claimed the protection of the French 
monarchy. * | 2 
Tux hatred between the two factions, the parti⸗ 
ſans of the ancient and thoſe of the new religion, 
became every day more violent in Scotland; and 
the reſolution which the cardinal primate had taken, 
to employ the moſt. rigorous puniſhments againſt 
the reformers, brought matters to a quick deciſion. 


There was one Wiſhart, a gentleman by birth, who 


employed himſelf with great zeal in preaching againſt 
the ancient ſuperſtitions, and began to give alarm 
to the clergy, who were juſtly terrified with the 
danger of ſome fatal revolution in religion. This 


Progreſs of 
the re form- 
ation in 
Scotland. 


man was celebrated for the purity of his morals, and 
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-! CHAP. for his extenſive learning: But theſe praiſes cannot 
be much depended on; becauſe we Know that, 


among the reformers, ſeverity of manners ſupplied 
the place of many virtues ; and the age was in 


i ignorant, that moſt of the prie $ in Scot- 
land imagined the New Teſtament to be a com- 


poſition of Luther's, and aſſerted that the Old alone 


was the word of God“. But however the cafe may 


have ſtood with regard to thoſe eſtimable qualities 


\ | aſcribed to Wiſhart, he was ſtrongly poſſeſſed with 


the deſire of innovation; and he enjoyed thoſe ta. 


lents which qualified him for becoming a popular 

reacher, and for ſeizing the attention and affections 
of the multityde. The magiſtrates of Dundee, 
where he exerciſed his miſſion, were alarmed with 


his progreſs ; and being unable or unwilling to treat 


him with rigour, they contented themſelves with 
denying him the liberty of preaching, and with diſ- 


miſſing him the bounds of their juriſdiction. Wiſhart, 


moved with indignation that they had dared to re- 


ject him, together with the word of God, menaced 


them, in imitation of the ancient prophets, with 
ſome imminent calamity ; and he withdrew to the 
welt country, where he daily increaſed the number 


of his proſelytes. Meanwhile a plague broke out 


in Dundee; and all men exclaimed, that the town 
had drawn down the vengeance of Heaven by 


baniſhing the pious preacher, and that the peſti- 


lence would never ceaſe, till they had made him 
atonement for their offence againſt him. No ſooner 
did Wiſhart hear of this change in their diſpoſition, 
than he returned to them, and made them a new 


tender of his doctrine: But leſt he ſhould ſpread the 


contagion by bringing multitudes together, he erect- 
ed his pulpit on the top of a gate: The infected 
ſtood within; the others without. And the 
preacher failed not, in ſuch a ſituation, to take 


see note [P] at the end of the volume. 
advan- 
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advantage of the immediate ferrors of the people, 
and to enforce his evangelical miffion*. _ 


Tux aſſiduity and ſucceſs of Wiſhart became an 


object of attention to cardinal Beaton; and he re- 
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ſolved, by the puniſfiment of ſo celebrated a 


preacher, to ſtrike a terror into all other innova- 
tors. He engaged the earl of Bothwel to arreſt 
him, and to deliver him into his hands, contrary 
to a promiſe given by Bothwel to that unhappy 
man: And being poſſeſſed of his prey, he con- 


ducted him to St. Andrew's, where, after a trial, 
he condemned him to the flames for hereſy. Arran, 


the governor, was irreſolute in his temper ; and 


the cardinal, though he had gained him over to 


his party, found that he would not concur in the 


condemnation and execution of Wiſhart. He de- 
termined, therefore, without the aſſiſtance of the 


ſecular arm, to bring that heretic to puniſhment ; 
and he himſelf beheld from his window the diſmal 


ſpectacle. Wiſhart ſuffered with the uſual patience ; 


but could not forbear remarking the triumph 
of his inſulting enemy. He foretold, that, in a 
few days, he ſhould in the very ſame place lie as 
low as now he was exalted aloft in oppoſition to 
true piety and religion. | She. 
THis prophecy was probably the immediate cauſe 


Aſſaſſina- 


of the event which it foretold. The diſciples of tion of 


this martyr, enraged at the cruel execution, form 


a conſpiracy againſt the cardinal; and having aſſo- 


ciated to them Norman Leſly, who was diſguſted 


on account of ſome private quarrel, they conducted 
their enterpriſe with great ſecrecy and ſucceſs. 


ed cardinal 


Beaton, 


Early in the morning they entered the cardinal's 


palace, which he had ſtrongly fortified ; and though 


they were not above ſixteen perſons, they thruſt 
out a hundred tradeſmen and fifty ſervants, whom 


x Knox's Hiſt. of Ref. p. 44. Spotſwood. 
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of their intentions; and having ſhut the gates, 
they proceeded very deliberately to execute their 
purpoſe on the cardinal. That prelate had been 
alarmed with the noiſe which he heard in the caſtle; 
and had barricadoed the doof of his chamber: 
But finding that they had brought fire in order to 


force their way, and having obtained, as is be- 


lieved, a promiſe of life, he opened the door z and 


reminding them that he was a prieſt, he conjured 


them to ſpare him. Two of. the aſſaſſins ruſhed 
upon him with drawn ſwords ; but a third, James 
Melvil, more calm and more conſiderate in villany, 
ſtopped their career, and bade them reflect that 


this ſacrifice was the work and judgment of God, 


and ought to be executed with becoming delibera- 
tion and gravity. Then turning the point of his 
ſword towards Beaton, he called to him, © Repent 
* thee, thou wicked cardinal, of all thy fins and 
tc iniquities, eſpecially of the murder of Wiſhart, 
cc that inſtrument of God for the converſion of 
« theſe lands: It is his death which now cries 
te vengeance upon thee: We are ſent by God to 
« inflict the. deſerved puniſhment. For here, be. 
« fore the Almighty, I proteſt, that it is neither 


e hatred of thy perſon, nor love of thy riches, nor 
©. fear of thy power, which moves me to ſeek thy 


cc death: But only becauſe thou haſt been, and 
cenſtill remaineſt, an obſtinate enemy to Chriſt 
« Teſus, and his holy goſpel. Having ſpoken 
theſe words, without giving Beaton time to finiſh 
that repentance to which he exhorted him, he 
thruſt him through the body; and the cardinal fell 


dane at his feet*. This murder was executed on 


the 


12 The famous Scotch reformer, John Knox, calls James Melyil, 
p--65. a man moſt gentle and moſt modeſt, It is very horrid, but 
at the ſame time ſomewhat amuſing, to conſider the joy and alacrity 
and pleaſure, which that hiſtorian diſcovers in his narrative of this 
aſſaſſination: And it is remarkable, that in the firſt edition of his 
work, theſe words were printed on the margin of the page, "The 7 
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the 28th of May 1546. The aſſaſſins, being 
reinforced by their friends, to the number of a hun- 
dred and forty perſons, prepared themſelves for the 
defence of the caſtle, and ſent a meſſenger to Lon- 
don, craving aſſiſtance from Henry. That prince, 
though Scotland was comprehended in his peace 
with France, would not forego the opportunity of 
diſturbing the government of a rival kingdom; 
and he promiſed to take them under his. protec- 
tion. * | ohh $494 
IT was the peculiar misfortune of Scotland, that 
five ſhort- reigns had been ſucceſſively followed by 
as many long minorities; and the execution of 
juſtice which the prince was beginning to introduce, 
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had been continually interrupted by the cabals, 


| factions, and animoſities of the great. But beſides 
theſe inveterate and ancient evils, a new ſource of 
diſorder had ariſen, the diſputes and contentions of 
theology, which were ſufficient to diſturb the moſt 


ſettled government; and the death of the cardinal, 


who was poſſeſſed of abilities and vigour, ſeemed 
much to weaken the hands of the adminiſtration. 
But the queen-dowager was a woman of uncom- 


mon talents and virtue; and ſhe did as much to 


re the government, and ſupply the weakneſs 
of Arran the governor, as could be expected in 
her ſituation. . 22 | 

Taz protector of England, as ſoon as the ſtate 
as brought to ſome compoſure, made preparations 
for war with Scotland; and he was determined to 
execute, if poſſible, that project, of uniting the 
two kingdoms by marriage, on which the late king 
had been ſo intent, and which he had recommended 
with his dying breath to his executors. He levied 


an army of 18,000 men, and equipped a' fleet of 


Fact and Words of James Melvil. But the following editors retrenched 
them, Knox himſelf had no hand in the — 4 of Beaton; but 
he afterwards joined the aſſaſſins, and aſſiſted them in holding out 


the caſtle, See Keith's KHilt, of the Ref, of Scotland, p. 43. 
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ſixty fail, one half of which were ſhips of war, the 
other laden with proviſions and ammunition, He 
gave the command of the fleet to lord Clinton; 


He himſelf marched at the head of the army, at- 
tended by the earl of Warwic. Theſe hoſtile 


meaſures were covered with a pretence of revenging 


ſome depredations committed by the borderers; 


but beſides that Somerſet revived the ancient claim 
of the ſuperiority of the Engliſh crown over that 
of Scotland, he refuſed to enter into negotiation on 
any other condition than the marriage of the young 
queen with Edward. 4 ee yt | 

Tux protector, before he opened the campaign, 
publiſhed a manifeſto, in which he enforced all the 
arguments for that meaſure. He ſaid, that nature 
ſeemed originally to have, intended this ifland for 
one empire; and having cut it off from all com- 
munication with foreign ſtates, and guarded it by 
the ocean, ſne had pointed out to the inhabitants 
the road to happineſs and to ſecurity: That the 


education and cuſtoms of the people concurred with 
nature; and by giving them the ſame language, 


and laws, and manners, had invited them to a 


without leaving any place for that jealouſy, either 


thorough union and coalition: That fortune had at 
laſt removed all obſtacles, and had prepared an 
expedient by which they might become one people, 


of honour or of intereſts, to which rival nations 


are naturally e: poſed: That the crown of Scotland, 


had devolved on a female; that of England on a 
male; and happily the two ſovereigns, as of a rank, 


were alſo of an age the moſt ſuitable to each other: 


That the hoſtile diſpoſitions which prevailed be- 
tween the nations, and which aroſe from paſt in- 


juries, would ſoon be extinguiſhed, after a long 


and ſecure peace had eſtabliſhed: confidence between 


them: That the memory of former miſeries, which 


at preſent inflamed their mutual animoſity, would 


then ſerve only to make them cheriſn, with more 
N | | AT, _ _ © paſſion, 
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EDWARD VI. 2 
paſſion, a ſtate of happineſs and-tranquillity ſo long 
unknown to their anceſtors: That when hoſtilities 
had ceaſed between the kingdoms, the Scottiſh. 


nobility, who were: at preſent obliged to remain 
perpetually in a warlike poſture, would learn to 
cultivate the arts of peace, and would ſoſten their 
minds to a love of domeſtic order and obedience: 
That as this ſituation was deſirable to both 
kingdoms, ſo particularly to Scotland, which had 
been expoſed to the greateſt miſeries from inteſtine 
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and foreign wars, and ſaw herſelf every moment in 


danger of loſing her independency, by the efforts of 
a richer and more powerful people: That though 
England had claims of ſuperiority, ſhe was willing 
to reſign every pretenſion for the ſake of future 
peace, and defired an union, which would be the 


more ſecure, as it would be concluded on terms 


entirely equal: And that beſides all theſe motives, 


poſitive engagements had been taken for completing 
this alliance; and the honour and good faith of the 
nation were pledged to fulfil hat her intereſt and 
ſafety ſo loudly demanded *. 


| Somerser ſoon perceived that theſe. remon- 


ſtrances would have no influence; and that the 
queen dowager's attachment to France and' to the 
catholic religion would render ineffectual all nego- 
tlations for the intended marriage. He found him- 
ſelf, therefore, obliged to try the force of arms, and 
to conſtrain the Scots by neceflity to ſubmit to a 


meaſure, for which they ſeemed to have enter- 


tained the moſt incurable averſion. © He paſſed the 
borders: at Berwic, and advanced towards Edin- 


burgh, without meeting any reſiſtance for ſome 


days, except from ſome ſmall: caſtles which he 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, The protector in- 
tended to have puniſhed. the goyernor- and garriſon 


of one of theſe. caſtles for their temerity in reſiſting 


2 Sir John Haywood-in Kennet, pe 279. Heylin, p. 42. 
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aſking- only a few hours' reſpite, till they ſhould 
prepare themſelves for death; after which they 
found his ears more open to their applications for 


mercy . 


Tux governor of Scotland had ſummoned tope- 
ther the whole force of the kingdom; and his army, 
double in number to that of the Engliſh, had taken 


poſt on advantageous ground, guarded by the banks 


of the Eſke, about four miles from Edinburgh, 


The Engliſh came within ſight of them at Faſide; 


and after a ſkirmiſh between the horſe, where the 
Scots were worſted, and lord Hume dangerouſly 
wounded, Somerſet prepared himſelf for a more 
deciſive action. But having taken a view of the 


_ * Scottiſh camp with the earl of Warwic, he found it 


difficult to make an attempt upon it with any pro- 
bability : of ſucceſs. + He wrote, therefore, another 


letter to Arran; and offered to evacuate the king- 
dom, as well as to repair all the damages which he 


had committed, provided the Scots would ſtipulate 
not to contract the queen to any foreign prince, but 
to detain her at home till ſne reached the age of 
chuſing a huſband for herſelf. So moderate a de- 
mand was rejected by the Scots merely on account 


of its moderation; and it made them imagine that 


the protector muſt either be reduced to great diſtreſs, 


or be influenced by fear, that he was now contented 
to abate ſo much of his former pretenſions. In- 


flamed alſo by their prieſts, who had come to the 


camp in great numbers, they believed that the 


Engliſh were deteſtable heretics, abhorred of God, 
and expoſed to divine vengeance; and that no ſuc- 
cCeſs could ever crown their arms. They were con- 

firmed in this fond conceit when they ſaw the pro- 


tector change his ground, and move towards the 


| ſea; nor did they any longer doubt that he intended 


fo © Haywood, Patten, *; 
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to embark his army, and make his eſcape on board 
the ſhips, which at that very time moved into the 
bay oppoſite to him. | Determined therefore to cut 
off his retreat, they quitted their camp; and paſſing 
the river Eſke, advanced into the plain. They were 
divided into three bodies: Angus'commanded the 
yanguard ; Arran the' main body ; Huntley the rear: 

Their cavalry conſiſted only of light horſe, which 
were placed on their left flank, ſtrengthened by ſome 


Iriſh archers, whom Argyle had brought over for 


this ſervice. 

SomerseT was much pleaſed when he ſaw this 
movement of the Scottiſh army; and as the Englifh 
had uſually been ſuperior in pitched battles, he con- 
ceived great hopes of ſucceſs. He ranged his van 
on the left, fartheſt from the ſea; and ordered them 
to remain on the high grounds on which he placed 
them, till the enemy ſhould approach: He placed 
his main battle and his rear towards the right; and 


beyond the van he poſted lord Grey at the head of 


the'men at-arms, and ordered him to take the Scot- 


tiſh van in- flank, but not till they ſhould be en- 
gaged in cloſe fight with the van of the Engliſh. 
WuriLE the Scots were advancing on the plain, 
they were galled with the artillery from the Engliſh 
ſhips : The eldeſt fon of lord Graham was killed : 
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10th Sept, 


The battle 
of Pinkey. 


The Iriſh archers were thrown into diſorder; and 


even the other troops began to ſtagger : When lord 
Grey, perceiving their ſituation, neglected his orders, 
left his ground, and at the head of his heavy-armed 
horſe, made an attack on the Scottiſh infantry, in 
hopes of gaining all the honour of the victory. On 
advancing, he found a ſlough and ditch in his way; 
and behind were ranged the enemy armed with 
ſpears, and the field on which they ſtood was fallow 
ground, broken with ridges which lay acroſs their 
front, and diſordered the movements of the Engliſh 

cavalry. From all theſe accidents, the ſhock of 


4 Hollingſhed, p. 955. thi 
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CHAP. this body of horſe was feeble and irregular ; We 46 
they were received on the points of the Scottiſh 


1547+ 


—— 


ſpears, which were longer than the lances of the 


Engliſh horſemen, they were in a moment pierced, 
-overthrown, and diſcomfited. Grey himſelf was 


dangerouſly wounded: Lord Edward Seymour, fon 


of the protector, had his horſe killed under. him: 
The ſtandard was near being taken: And had the 
Scots poſſeſſed any good body of cavalry, who 
could have purſued * 2 the whole Eng- 


liſh army had been expoſed to great danger ?. 
Tre protector, mean-while, aſſiſted by fir Ralph 


Sadler and fir Ralph Vane, employed himſelf with 
diligence and ſucceſs in rallying the cavalry. War- 
wie ſhowed great preſence. of mind in maintaining 
the ranks of the foot, on which the horſe had re- 
coiled: He made fir Peter Meutas advance, cap- 


tain of the foot harquebuſiers, and fir Peter Gamboa, 


captain of ſome Italian and Spaniſh harquebuſiers 


on horſeback ; and ordered them to ply the Scottiſh 


infantry with their ſhot. They marched to the 
Nough, and diſcharged their pieces full in the face 
of the enemy: The ſhips galled them from the 


flank: The artillery, planted on a height, infeſted 


them from the front: The Engliſh archers poured 


in a ſhower of arrows upon them: And the van- 


guard, deſcending from the hill, advanced leiſurely, 
2 order, towards them. Diſmayed with 


all circumſtances, the Scottiſh van began to 


- 


retreat: The retreat ſoon. changed into a flight, 
which was begun by the Iriſh archers. The panic 
of the van communicated itſelf to the main body, 


and paſſing thence to the rear, rendered the whole 


field a ſcene of confuſion, terror, flight, and con- 


ſternation. The "Engliſh army perceived from the 
- heights the condition of the Scots, and began the 


purſuit with loud ſhouts and acclamations, which 


added ſtill more to the diſmay of the vanquiſhed. 
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The horſe, in particular, eager to revenge the affront 


which they had received in the beginning of the day, 


did the moſt bloody execution on the flying enemy; 
and from the field of battle to Edinburgh, for the 
ſpace. of five miles, the whole ground was ſtrowed 
with dead bodies. The prieſts above. all, and the 
monks, received no quarter; and the Engliſh made 
ſport. of ſlaughtering men who, from their extreme 
zeal and animoſity, had engaged 1n an enterpriſe ſo 


ill befitting their profeſſion. Few victories have 


been more deciſive, or gained with ſmaller loſs to 
the conquerors: There fell not two hundred of 
the Ingliſh ; and, according to the moſt moderate 
computation, there periſhed above ten thouſand of 
the Scots. About fifteen hundred were taken pri- 


ſoners. This action was called the battle of 


Pinkey, from a nobleman's ſeat of that name in the 


neighbourhood. 


- THE queen-dowager and Arran fled to Stirling, 
and were ſcarcely able to collect ſuch a body of 


forces as could check the incurſions of ſmall parties 


of the Engliſh. About the ſame time the earl of 


Lenox and lord Wharton entered the weſt marches, 


at the head of five thouſand men, and after taking 
and plundering Annan, they ſpread devaſtation over 
all the neighbouring counties. Had Somerſet 


proſecuted his advantages, he might have impoſed 


what terms he pleaſed on the Scotriſh nation: But 


he was impatient to return to England, where he 


heard ſome counſellors, and even his own brother 
the admiral, were carrying on cabals againſt his au- 
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thority. Having taken the caſtles of Hume, Dun- | 


glaſs, Eymouth, Faſtcaſtle, Roxborough, and ſome 
other ſmall places; and having received the ſub- 


miſſion of ſome counties on the borders, he retired 
from Scotland. The fleet, beſides deſtroying all 


the ſhipping along the coaſt, took Broughty in the 


Frith of Tay; and. having fortified it, they there 
8 f Hollingſhed, p. 992. 
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left 2 garriſon. Arran deſired leave to ſend com. 
miſſioners in order to treat of a peace; and Somer- 
ſet, having appointed Berwic for the place of 


conference, left Warwic with full powers to nego- 


tiate: But no commiſſioners from Scotland ever 
appeared. The overture of the Scots was an artifice 
to gain time till ſuccours ſhould arrive from France. 


IT x protector, on his arrival in England, ſum- 


moned a parliament: And being ſomewhat elated 
with his ſucceſs againſt the Scots, he procured from 
his nephew a patent, appointing him to fit on the 
throne, upon a ſtool or bench at the right hand of 
the king, and to enjoy the ſame honours anò pri- 


vileges that had uſually been poſſeſſed by any prince 


A parlia- 
ment. 


of the blood, or uncle of the kings of England. 
In this patent the king employed his diſpenſing 


power, by letting aſide the ſtatute of precedency 


enacted during the former reign . But if Somer- 
ſet gave offence by aſſuming too much ſtate, he 
deſerves great praiſe on account of the laws paſſed 
this ſeſſion, by which the rigour of former ſtatutes 


was much mitigated, and ſome ſecurity given to the 


freedom of the conſtitution. All laws were repealed 
which extended the crime of treaſon beyond the ſta- 
tute of the twenty- fifth of Edward III.“; all laws 
enacted during the late reign extending the crime of 
felony ; all the former laws againſt Lollardy or he- 
rely, together with the ſtature of the fix articles. 
None were to be accuſed for words, but within a - 


month after they were ſpoken. By theſe repeals 
ſeveral of the moſt rigorous laws that ever had paſſed 


in England were annulled; and ſome dawn, both 


of civil and religious liberty, began to appear to the 
people. | Hereſy, however, was ſtill a capital crime 
by the common law, and was ſubjected to the pe- 
nalty of burning. Only there remained no preciſe 


ſtandard by which that crime could be defined or 
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determined: A circumſtance which might either be © HA. 


advantageous or hurtful to public ſecurity, according 
to the diſpoſition of the judges. | | 

A REPEAL alſo paſſed of that law, the deſtruction 
of all laws, by which the King's proclamation was 
made of equal force with a ſtatute! That other 
law likewiſe was mitigated, by which the king was 
empowered to annul every ſtatute paſſed before the 
four and twentieth year of his age: He could pre- 
vent their future execution ; but could not recal any 
paſt effects which had enſued from them l. 
Ix was alſo enacted, That all who denied the 
king's ſupremacy, or. aſſerted the pope's, ſhould 
for the firſt offence forfeit their goods and chattels, 
and ſuffer impriſonment during pleaſure; for the 
| ſecond offence ſhould incur the penalty. of a præ- 
munire; and for the third be attainted of treaſon. 
But if any, after the firſt of March enſuing, endea- 
youred, by writing, printing, or any overt act or 
deed, to deprive the king of his eſtate or titles, par- 
ticularly of his ſupremacy, or to confer them on 
any other, he was to be adjudged guilty of treaſon. 
If any of the heirs of the crown ſhould uſurp upon 
another, or endeavour to break the order of ſucceſ- 


ſion, it was declared treaſon in them, their aiders 
and abettors. Theſe were the moſt conſiderable - 
acts paſſed during this ſeſſion. The members in 


general diſcovered a very paſſive diſpoſition with re- 


card to religion: Some few appeared zealous for the 
reformation : Others ſecretly harboured. a ſtrong 


propenſity to the catholic faith: But the greater part 


appeared willing to take any impreſſion which they 


ſhould receive from intereſt, authority, or the reign- 
ing faſhion l. 1 / 

Tu convocation met at the ſame time with the 
parliament; and as it was found that their debates 


i 1 Edw. VI. C, 2. k Ibid, ! Heylin, p. 48. 
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were at firſt cramped by the rigorous ſtatute of the 
fix articles, the king granted them ' a diſpenſation 
from that law, before it was repealed by parliament”, 
The lower houſe of convocation applied to have 
liberty of fitting with the commons in parliament; 
or if this privilege were refuſed them, which they 


claimed as their ancient right, they deſired that no 


law regarding religion might paſs in parliament with- 
out their conſent and approbation. But the prin- 
ciples which now prevailed were more favourable to 
the civil than to the eccleſiaſtical power; and this 
demand of the convocation was rejected. | 
Tux protector had aſſented to the repeal of that 

law which gave to the king's proclamations the au- 
thority of ſtatutes; but he did not intend to re- 
nounce that arbitrary or diſcretionary exerciſe of 
power, in iſſuing proclamations, which had ever 


been aſſumed by the crown, and which it is difficult 


Farther 


progreſs of 


the teform- 
ation. 


to diſtinguiſh exactly from a full legiſlative power. 
He even continued to exert this authority in ſome 
particulars, which were then regarded as the moſt 
momentous. Orders were iſſued by council, that 


candles ſhould no longer be carried about on Candle- 


mas- day, aſhes on Aſh-wedneſday, palms on Palm- 
ſunday”. Theſe were ancient religious practices, 
now termed ſuperſtitions ; though it 1s fortunate for 
mankind when ſuperſtition happens to take a direc- 
tion fo innocent and inoffenſive. The ſevere diſpo- 
ſition which naturally attends all reformers, prompted 


likewiſe the council to aboliſh ſome gay and ſhowy 


ceremonies which belonged to the ancient religion“. 
AN order was alſo iflued by council for the re- 
moval of all images from the churches: An inno- 
vation which was much deſired by the reformers, 
and which alone, with regard to the populace, 


_ amounted almoſt to a total change of the eſtabliſhed 


v Antiq, Biitan, p. 339. » Rurnet, vol. ii. p. 59. Collier, 
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religion. An attempt had been made to ſeparate S 
the uſe of images from their abuſe, the reverence * 
from the ke hw of them; but the execution of 1548. 


this deſign was found, upon trial, very difficult, if 
not wholly impracticable. 

As private maſſes were aboliſhed by law, it be- 
came neceſſary to compoſe a new communion-ſer- 
vice; and the council went fo far, in the preface 
which they prefixed to this work, as to leave the 
practice of auricular confeſſion wholly indifferent *, 
This was a prelude to the entire abolition. of that 
invention, one of the moſt powerful engines that 


ever was contrived for degrading the laity, and 


giving their ſpiritual guides an entire aſcendant over 
them. And it may juſtly be faid, that though the 
prieſt's abſolution, which attends confeſſion, ſerves 
ſomewhat to eaſe weak minds from the immediate 
agonies of ſuperſtitious terror, it operates only by 
enforcing ſuperſtition itſelf, and thereby preparing 
the mind for a more violent relapſe into the ſame 
diſorders. | 


Tux people were at that time extremely diſtracted | 


by the oppoſite opinions of their preachers; and as 
they were totally unable to judge of the reaſons ad- 
vanced on either fide, and naturally regarded every 
thing which they heard at church as of equal au- 
thority, a great confuſion and fluEtuation reſulted 
from this uncertainty. The council had firit en- 
deavoured to remedy the inconvenience, by laying 
ſome reſtraints on preaching ; but finding this ex- 
pedient ineffectual, they impoſed a total filence on 
the preachers, and thereby put an end at once to 


all the polemics of the pulpit*. By the nature of 


things, this reſtraint could only be temporary. For 
in proportion as the ceremonies of public worſhip, 
its ſnews and exterior obſervances, were retrenched 
by the reformers, the people were inclined to con- 
» Burnet, vol. ii. p. 60. Collier, vol. ii. p. 241. Heylin, p. 55» 
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tract a ſtronger attachment to ſermons, whence alone 
they received any occupation or amuſement. | The 
ancient religion, by giving its votaries ſomething to 
do, freed them from the trouble of thinking: 3 
mons were delivered only in the principal churches, 
and at ſome particular faſts and feſtivals: And 2 

practice of haranguing the populace, which, if 
abuſed, is ſo powerful an incitement to faction and 
ſedition, had much leſs ſcope and influence during 
thoſe ages. 

THE greater progreſs was made towards a reforma- 
tion in England, the farther did the protector find 
himſelf from all proſpect of completing the union 
with Scotland; and the queen-dowager, as well as 
the clergy, became the more averſe to all alliance 
with a nation which had fo far departed from all 
ancient principles. Somerſet, having taken the 


town of Haddington, had ordered it to be ſtrongly 


rriſoned and fortified by lord Grey: He alſo erected 
ome fortifications at Lauder: And he hoped that 
theſe two places, together with Broughty and ſome 


ſmaller fortreſſes which were in the hands of the 


Engliſn, would ſerve as a curb on Scotland, and 
would give him acceſs into the heart of the country. 

ARRAN, being diſappointed in ſome attempts on 
Broughty, relied chiefly on the ſuccours expected 
from France for the recovery of "theſe places; and 
they arrived at laſt in the Frith, to the number of 
fix thouſand men ; half of themGermans. T hey were 
commanded by Peſſe, and under him by Andelot, 
Strozzi, Meilleraye, and count Rhingrave. The 


Scots were at that time ſo ſunk by their misfortunes, 


that five hundred Engliſh horſe were able to ravage 
the whole country without reſiſtance, and make in- 


roads to the gates of the capital * : But on the ap- 


pearance of the French ſuccours, they collected more 
COUrage 3 and having joined Deſſe with a confider- 
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wle reinforcement, they laid ſiege to Haddington *. 
This was-an undertaking for which they were by 
i themſelves totally unfit; and, even with the aſſiſt- 


ance of the French, they placed their chief hopes of 


ſucceſs in ſtarving the garriſon. After ſome vain 
attempts to take the place by a regular ſiege, the 
blockade was formed, and the garrifon was reputed 
with loſs in ſeveral ſallies which they made upon 
the beſiegers. | f 

Tux hoſtile attempts which the late king and the 


protector had made againſt Scotland not being ſteady, 


regular, nor puſhed to the laſt extremity, had ſerved 
only to irritate the nation, and to inſpire them with 
the ſtrongeſt averſion to that union, which was courted 
in ſo violent a manner. Even thoſe who were in- 


clined to the Engliſh alliance, were diſpleaſed to 


have it impoſed on them by force of arms; and the 
earl of Huntley in particular faid pleaſantly, that 
he diſliked not the match, but he hated the manner 
of wooing®*. The queen-dowager, finding theſe 
ſentiments to prevail, ealled a parliament in an 
abbey near Haddington ; and it was there propoſed, 
that the young queen, for her greater ſecurity, 
ſhould be ſent to France, and be committed to the 
cuſtody of that ancient ally. Some objected, that 
this meaſure was deſperate, allowed no reſource in 
caſe of miſcarriage, expoſed the Scots to be ſubjected 
by foreigners, involved them in perpetual war with 
England, and left them no expedient by which they 
could conciliate the friendſhip of that powerful na- 
tion. It was anſwered, on the other hand, that 
queen's preſence was the very cauſe of war with Eng 
land ; that that nation would delift when they found 
that their views of forcing a marriage had become 
altogether impracticable; and that Henry, being 
engaged by ſo high a mark of confidence, would 
take their ſovereign under his protection, and uſe 
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5 * AY; his utmoſt efforts to defend the kingdom. Theft 

©, arguments were aided by French gold, which was 

1543, plentifully diſtributed among the nobles. The go- 

©  vernor had a penſion conferred on him of twelve 

_ thouſand livres a year, received the title of duke of 

Chatelravlr, and obtained for his ſon the command 

of a hundred men at arms”. And as the clergy 

dreaded the conſequence of the Engliſh alliance, 

they ſeconded this meaſure with all the zeal and in- 

duſtry which either principle or intereſt could inſpire, 

. It was accordingly determined to ſend the queen to 
dots ſent France; and what was underſtood to be the neceſ- 

3 ſary conſequence, to marry her to the dauphin. 


Villegaignon, commander of four French gallies 
lying in the Frith of Forth, ſet fail as if he intended 
to return home; but when he reached the open fea 


he turned northwards, paſſed by. the Orkneys, and 


came in on the weſt coaſt at Dunbarton : An extra- 
ordinary voyage for ſhips of that fabric*. The 
young queen was there committed to him; and be- 


ing attended by the lords Areſkine and Livingſtone, 


ſhe put to ſea, and after meeting with ſome tem- 
peſtuous weather, arrived ſafely at Breſt, whence 


ſhe was conducted to Paris, and ſoon after ſhe was 


betrothed to the dauphin. | 

SOMERSET, preſſed by many difficulties at home, 
and deſpairing of ſucceſs in his enterpriſe againſt 
Sdotland, was defirous of compoling the differences 
with that kingdom, and he offered the Scots a ten 
years“ truce; but as they inſiſted on his reſtoring 
all the places which he had taken, the propoſal came 
to nothing. The Scots recovered the fortreſſes of 
Hume and Faſtcaſtle by ſurpriſe, and put the gar- 
riſons to the ſword: They repulſed with loſs the 
Engliſh, who, under the command of lord Seymour, 
made a deſcent, firſt in Fife, then at Montroſe : 
In the former action James Stuart, natural brother 


Burnet, vol, ii. p. 83. Buchanan, lib. xv. Keith, p. 55. 
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to the queen, acquired honour; in the latter, Areſ- CHAP, 


kine of Dun. An attempt was made by ſir Robert 
Bowes and ſir Thomas Palmer, at the head of a 
conſiderable body, to throw relief into Haddington; 
but theſe troops falling into an ambuſcade, were 
almoſt wholly cut in pieces“, And though a ſmall 
body of two hundred men eſcaped all the vigilance 
of the French, and arrived ſafely in Haddington, 
with ſome ammunition and proviſions, the garriſon 
was reduced to ſuch difficulties, that the protector 
found it neceſſary to provide more effectually for 
their relief. He raiſed an army of eighteen thouſand 
men, and adding three thouſand Germans, who on 


the diſſolution of the proteſtant alliance had offered 


their ſervice to England, he gave the command of 
the whole to the earl of Shrewſbury *. Defle raiſed 
the blockade on the approach of the Engliſh; and 
with great difficulty made good his retreat to Edin- 
burgh, where he -poſted himſelf advantageouſly. 
Shrewſbury, who had loſt the opportunity of attack- 
ing him on his march, durſt not give him battle in 
his preſent ſituation ; and contenting himſelf with 
the advantage already gained, of ſupplying Had- 
dington, he retired into England. 

1 Hoven the protection of France was of great 
conſequence to the Scots, in ſupporting them againſt 
the invaſions of England, they reaped ſtill more 
benefit from the diſtractions and diviſions which 
had creeped into the councils of this latter king- 
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dom. Even the two brothers, the protector and Cabals of 


lord Sey- 


admiral, not content with the high ſtations which mou 


they ſeverally enjoyed, and the great eminence to 
which they had riſen, had entertained the moſt violent 
jealouſy of each other; and they divided the whole 
court and kingdom by their oppoſite cabals and pre- 
tenſions. Lord Seymour was a man of inſatiable am- 
bition ; arrogant, aſſuming, implacable ; and though 
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eſteemed of ſuperior capacity to the protector, he 
poſſeſſed not to the ſame degree the confidence and 
regard of the people. By his flattery and addreſs 
he had ſo infinuated himſelf into the good graces of 
the queen-dowager, that, forgetting her uſual pru- 
dence and decency, ſhe married him immediately 
upon the demiſe of the late king: Infomuch that, 
had ſhe ſoon proved pregnant, it might have been 
doubtful to which huſband the child belonged. The 
credit and riches of this alliance ſupported the am- 
bition of the admiral ; but gave umbrage to the 


dutcheſs of Somerſet, who, uneaſy that the younger 


brother's wife ſhould have the precedency, employed 
all her credit with her huſband, which was too great, 


. firſt to create, then to widen the breach between the 


two brothers“. 

Tu firſt ſymptoms of this miſunderſtanding ap- 
peared when the protector commanded the army in 
Scotland. Secretary Paget, a man devoted to So- 


merſet, remarked, that Seymour was forming ſe- 
- , Parate intrigues among the counſellors ; was cor- 


rupting, by preſents, the king's ſervants ; and even 
endeavouring, by improper indulgences and libe- 
ralities, to captivate the affections of the young mo- 
narch. Paget repreſented to him the danger of this 
conduct; deſired him to reflect on the numerous 
enemies, whom the- ſudden elevation of their fa- 


mily had created; and warned him, that any diſ- 


ſenſion between him and the protector would be 
greedily laid hold of to effect the ruin of both. 
Finding his remonſtrances neglected, he conveyed 


| intelligence of the danger to Somerſet, and engaged 


him to leave the enterpriſe upon Scotland unfiniſhed, 
in order to guard againſt the attempts of his domeſ- 
tic enemies. In the enſuing parliament, the admiral's 
projects appeared ſtill more dangerous to public tran- 
quillity ; and as he had acquired many partiſans, he 


* Hayward, p. 301. Heylin, p. 72, Camden. N lib. vi. 
c. 5. Haynes, p. 69. 
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made a direct attack upon his brother's authority. CHAP. 


He repreſented to his friends, that formerly, during 
a minority, the office of protector of the kingdom 
hath been kept ſeparate from that of governor of the 


king's perſon; and that the preſent union of theſe 


two important triffts conferred on Somerſet an au- 


thority which could not fafely be lodged in any ſub» 
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ject'. The young king was even prevailed on to 


write a letter to the parliament, deſiring that Sey- 
mour might be appointed his governor; and that 
nobleman had formed a party in the two houſes, by 
which he hoped to effect his purpoſe. The deſign 
was diſcovered before its execution; and ſome com- 
mon friends were ſent to remonſtrate with him ; but 
had fo little influence, that he threw out many me- 
nacing expreſſions, and raſhly threatened, that if he 
were thwarted 1n his attempt, he would make this 
parliament the blackeſt that ever fat in England. 
The council ſent for him to anſwer for his conduct; 
but he refuſed to attend: They then began to 
threaten in their turn, and informed him, that the 
king's- letter, inſtead of availing him any thing to 
the execution of his views, would be imputed: to 
him as a criminal enterpriſe, and be conſtrued as a 
deſign to diſturb the government, by forming a ſe- 
parate intereſt with a child and minor. They even 
let fall ſome menaces of ſending him to the Tower 
for his temerity ; and the admiral, finding himſelf 


prevented in his deſign, was obliged to ſubmit, and. 


to deſire a reconciliation with his brother. | 
Tux mild and moderate temper of Somerſet made 
him willing to forget theſe enterpriſes of the admiral ; 
but the ambition of that turbulent ſpirit could not 
be ſo. eaſily appeaſed. His ſpouſe, the queen- 
dowager, died in child-bed ; but ſo far from regard- 
ing this event as a check to his aſpiring views, he 


founded on it the ſcheme of a more extraordinary 


elevation. He made his addreſſes to the lady. Eliza- 


b Haynes, p. $2, 90. © Ibid. p. 75. So 
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CHAP. beth, then in the ſixteenth year of her age; and that 
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princeſs, whom even the hurry of buſineſs, and the 
purſuits of ambition could not, in her more advanced 
years, diſengage entirely from the tender paſſions, 


ſeems to have liſtened to the inſinuations of a man 


who poſſeſſed every talent proper to captivate the 
affections of the fair.. But as Henry VIII. had 
excluded his daughters from all hopes of ſucceſſion, 
if they married without the conſent of his executors, 
which Seymour could never hope to obtain; it was 
concluded that he meant to effect his purpoſe by 


expedients ſtill more raſh and more criminal. All 


the other meaſures of the admiral tended to confirm 
this ſuſpicion. He continued to attack, by preſents, 


the fidelity of thoſe who had more immediate acceſs 


to the king's perſon: He endeavoured to ſeduce the 
young prince into his intereſts: He found means of 
holding a private correſpondence with him : - He 
openly decried his brother's adminiſtration; and 
aſſerted, that by enliſting Germans and other fo- 
reighers, he intended to form a mercenary army, 
which might endanger the king's authority, and the 
liberty of the people: By promiſes and perſuaſion 


he brought over to his party many of the principal 


nobility ; and had extended his intereſt all over 
England: He neglected not even the moſt popular 

rſons of inferior rank; and had computed that he 
could, on occaſion, muſter an army of 10,000 men, 


- compoſed of his ſervants, tenants, and retainers?: 


He had already provided arms for their uſe; and 
having engaged in his intereſts fir John Sharington, 
2 corrupt man, maſter of the mint ar Briſtol, he 
flattered himſelf that money would not be wanting. 


Somerſet was well appriſed of all theſe alarming 


eircumſtances, and endeavoured, by the moſt friendly 
expedients, by intreaty, reaſon, and even by heap- 
ing new favours upon the admiral, to make him 


deſiſt from his dangerous counſels; but finding 


0 Haynes, P+* 95+ 96. 102. 108. f Ibid. p. 105, 106, 
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all endeavours ineffectual, he began to think of CHAP, 


more ſevere remedies. The earl of Warwic was 
an ill inſtrument between the brothers; and had 
formed the deſign, by inflaming the quarrel, to raiſe 
his own fortune on the ruins of both. 

DuDLEey earl of Warwic was the ſon of that Dud- 
ley miniſter to Henry VII. who having by rapine, 
extortion, and perverſion of law, incurred the hatred 
of the public, had been ſacrificed to popular ani- 
moſity in the beginning of the ſubſequent reign. 
The late king, ſenſible of the iniquity, at leaſt ille- 
gality of the ſentence, had afterwards reſtored young 
Dudley's blood by act of parliament; and finding 


him endowed with abihties, induſtry, and activity, 


he had entruſted him with many important com- 
mands, and had ever found him ſucceſsful in his un- 
dertakings. He raiſed him to the dignity of viſ- 


count Liſle, conferred on him the office of admiral, 


and gave him by his will a place among his executors. 
Dudley made ſtill farther progreſs during the mi- 


nority; and having obtained the title of earl of 


Warwic, and undermined the credit of Southamp- 
ton, he bore the chief rank among the protector's 


counſellors. The victory gained at Pinkey was 


much aſcribed to his courage and conduct; and he 
was univerſally regarded as a man equally endowed 
with the talents of peace and of war. But all theſe 
virtues were obſcured by ſtill greater vices; an 
exorbitant ambition, an inſatiable” avarice, a neg- 
lect of decency, a contempt of juſtice: And as he 
found that lord Seymour, whoſe abilities and enter- 
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priſing ſpirit he chiefly dreaded, was involving him- 


ſelf in ruin by his raſh counſels, he was determined 
to puſh him on the precipice, and thereby remove 
the chief obſtacle to his own projected greatneſs. 


Wurx Somerſet found that the public peace was 
endangered by his brother's ſeditious, not to ſay re- 


bellious ſchemes, he was the more eaſily perſuaded 


by Warwic to employ the extent of royal authority 
againſt 
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againſt him; and, after depriving him of the office 
of admiral, he ſigned a warrant for committing him 
to-the Tower. Some of his accomplices were alſo 
taken into cuſtody ; and three privy- counſellors be- 
ing ſent to examine them, made a report that they 
had met with very full and important diſcoveries, 
Yet ſtill the protector ſuſpended the blow, and 
ſhowed a reluctance to ruin his brother. He offered 
to deſiſt from the proſecution, if Seymour would 
promiſe him a cordial reconciliation; and, re- 
nouncing all ambitious hopes, be contented with a 
private life, and retire into the country. But as 
Seymour made no other anſwer to theſe friendly 
offers than menaces and defiances, he ordered a 
charge to be drawn up againſt him, conſiſting of 
thirty-three articles ; and the whole to be laid be- 
fore the privy-council, It is pretended, that every 


particular was ſo inconteſtably proved, both by wit- 
neſſes and his own hand-writing, that there was no 


room for doubt; yet did the council think proper to 
go in a body to the Tower, in order more fully to 


examine the priſoner. He was not daunted by the 


appearance: He boldly demanded a fair trial; re- 
quired to be confronted with the witneſſes; deſired 
that the charge might be left with him, in order to 


be conſidered; and refuſed to anſwer any interroga- 


tories by which he might accuſe himſelf. 


IT 1s apparent that, notwithſtanding what is pre- 
tended, there muft have been ſome deficiency in the 
evidence againſt Seymour, when ſuch demands, 
founded on the plaineſt principles of Jaw and equity, 
were abſolutely rejected. We ſhall indeed conclude, 
if we carefully examine the charge, that many of the 
articles were general, and ſcarcely capable of any 
proof ; many of them, if true, ſuſceptible of a more 


favourable interpretation; and that though on the 


whole Seymour appears to have been a dangerous 
ſubject, he had not advanced far in thoſe treaſon- 


'& Burnet, vol. ii, Col, 31. 2 & 3 Edw. VI. c. 18. 
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able projects imputed to him. The chief part of 
his actual guilt ſeems to have conſiſted in ſome 
unwarrantable practices in the admiralty, by which 
pirates were protected, and illegal impoſitions laid 
upon the merchants. 
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Bur the adminiſtration had at that time an eaſy | 


inſtrument of vengeance, to wit, the parliament; 
and needed not to give themſelves any concern with 
regard either to the guilt of the perſons whom they 
proſecuted, or the evidence which could be produced 
againſt them. A. ſeſſion of parliament being held, 
it was reſolved to proceed againſt Seymour by bill of 
attainder ; and the young king being induced, after 
much ſolicitation, to give his conſent to it, a con- 
ſiderable weight was put on his approbation. The 
matter was firſt laid before the upper houſe; and 
ſeveral peers, riſing up in their places, gave an ac- 
count of what they knew concerning lord Seymour's 


conduct, and his criminal words or actions. Theſe . 


narratives were received as undoubted evidence ; 
and though the priſoner had formerly engaged many 
friends and partiſans among the nobility, no ong had 
either the courage or equity to move that he might 


be heard in his defence, that the teſtimony againſt. 


him ſhould be delivered in a legal manner, and that 
he ſhould be confronted with the witneſſes. A little 
more ſcruple was made in the houſe of commons: 


There were even ſome members who objected againſt . 


the whole method of proceeding by bill of attainder 
paſſed in abſence ; and inſiſted that a formal trial 
ſhould be given to every man before his condemna- 
tion. But when a meſſage was ſent by the king, 
enjoining the houſe to proceed, and offering that the 
ſame narratives ſhould be laid before them which 
had fatisfied the peers, they were eaſily prevailed on 
to acquieſce*, The bill paſſed in a full houſe. 
Near four hundred voted for it;, not above nine or 
ten againſt it. The ſentence was ſoon after exe- 

b 2 & 3 Edw, VI. c. 18. i Burnet, vol. ii. p. 99. 
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cuted, and the priſoner was beheaded on Towers 
hill. The warrant was ſigned by Somerſet, who 
was expoſed to much blame on account of the vio- 
lence of theſe proceedings. The attempts of the 
admiral ſeem chiefly to have been levelled againſt his 
brother's ufurped authority ; and though his ambi- 
tious enterpriſing character, encouraged by a mar- 
riage with the lady Elizabeth, might have endan- 
gered the public tranquillity, the prudence of fore- 
ſeeing evils at ſuch a diſtance was deemed too great, 
and the remedy was plainly illegal. It could only 


be faid that this bill of attainder was ſomewhat more 


tolerable-than the preceding ones, to which the na- 
tion had been enured; for here, at leaſt, ſome ſha- 
dow of evidence was produced. | 

All the conſiderable buſineſs tranſacted this ſeſ- 
ſion, beſides the attainder of lord Seymour, regarded 
eccleſiaſtical affairs; which were now the chief ob- 


ject of attention throughout the nation. A commit - 


tee of -biſhops and divines had been appointed by 


the council to compoſe a liturgy ; and they had exe- 


cuted the work committed to them. They pro- 
ceeded with moderation in this delicate undertaking: 
They retained as much of the ancient maſs as the 
principles of the reformers would permit: They in- 
dulged nothing to the ſpirit of contradiction, which 


ſo naturally takes place in all great innovations: 


And they flattered themſelves that they had eſta- 
bliſned a ſervice in which every denomination of 
Chriſtians might without ſcruple concur. The maſs 
had always been celebrated in Latin; a practice 
which might have been deemed abſurd, had it not 


been found uſeful to the clergy, by impreſſing the 


people with an idea of ſome myſterious unknown 
virtue in thoſe rites, and by checking all their pre- 
tenſions to be familiarly acquainted with their reli- 


gion. But as the reformers pretended in ſome few 


particulars to encourage private judgment in the 


laity, the tranſlation of the liturgy, as well as * 
: : I the 
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more conformable to the genius of their ſect; and 


this ſeſſion. The former canons had eſtabliſhed the 


frequent among the ancient fathers, long before the 


That it were better for prieſts and the miniſters 
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this innovation, with the retrenching ef prayers to 1549: 


faints, and of ſome ſuperſtitious ceremonies, was | 
the chief difference between the old maſs and the 


new liturgy. The parliament eſtabliſhed this form 


of worſhip in all the churches, - and ordained a 
uniformity to be obſerved in all the rites and cere- 
monies. 2 5 

THERE was another material act which paſſed 


celibacy of the clergy; and though this practice is 
uſually aſcribed to the policy of the court of Rome, 
who thought that the eccleſiaſtics would be more 
devoted to their ſpiritual head, and leſs dependent 
on the civil magiſtrate, when freed from the power- 
ful tie of wives and children; yet was this inftitu- 
tion much forwarded by the principles of ſuperſtition 
inherent in human nature. Theſe principles had 
rendered the panegyrics on an inviolate chaſtity ſo 


eſtabliſhment of celibacy. And even this parlia- 
ment, though they enacted a law permitting the 
marriage of prieſts, yet confeſs in. the preamble, 


te of the church to live chaſte and without marriage, 
« and it were much to be wiſhed they would of 
te themſelves abſtain.” The inconveniencies which 
had ariſen from the compelling of chaſtity and the 
prohibiting of marriage, are the reaſons aſſigned for 
indulging a liberty in this particular*. The ideas 
of penance alſo were ſo much retained in other par- 
ticulars, that an act of parliament paſſed, forbid- 
ding the uſe of fleſh-meat during Lent and other 
times of abſtinence ®, 


* 2 & 3 Edw. VI. c. 1 I & 4 Edw, VI. cap-21. - 
. 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 19. See note [Q] at the end of the 
ume. IRE 
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CHAP. Tux principal tenets and practices of the catholic 

XXXIV. religion were now aboliſhed, and the reformation, 

FX” ſuch as it is enjoyed at preſent, was almoſt entirely 

completed in England. But the doctrine of the 

real preſence, though tacitly condemned by the new 

communion-ſervice and by the abolition of many 

ancient rites; ſtill retained ſome hold on the minds 

of men; and it was the laſt doctrine of popery that 

was wholly abandoned by the people”. The great 
attachment of the late king to that tenet might in 

part be the ground of this obſtinacy ; but the chief 

. cauſe was really the extreme abſurdity of the prin- 

ciple itſelf, and the profound veneration which of 

' courſe it impreſſed on the imagination. The prieſts 

likewiſe. were much inclined to favour an opinion 

which attributed to them ſo miraculous, a power; 

and the people, who believed that they participated 

of the very body and blood of their Saviour, were 

loth to 8 ſo extraordinary, and as they 

imagined, ſo ſalutary a privilege. The general at- 

- tachment to this dogma was ſo violent, that the 

Lutherans, notwithſtanding their ſeparation from 

Rome, had thought proper, under another name, 

ſtill to retain it: And the catholic preachers in 
England, when reſtrained in all other particulars, - 

could not forbear on every occaſion inculcating that 

tenet. Bonner, for this offence among others, had 

been tried by the council, had been deprived of 

his ſee, and had been committed to cuſtody. Gar- 

diner alſo, who had recovered his liberty, appeared 

anew refractory to the authority which eſtabliſhed 

the late innovations; and he ſeemed willing to 

countenance that opinion, much favoured by all the 

+ - Engliſh catholics, that the king was indeed ſupreme 

head of the church, but not the council during a 

minority. Having declined to give full ſatisfaction 

on this head, he was ſent to the Tower, and 
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Tuxsx ſeverities, being exerciſed on men poſſeſſed 
of office and authority, ſeemed in that age a neceſ- 
ſary policy, in order to enforce a uniformity in pub- 
lic worſhip and diſcipline: But there were other 
| inſtances of perſecution, derived from no origin but 
the bigotry of theologians; a malady which feems 
_ almoſt incurable. Though the proteſtant divines 
had ventured to renounce opinions deemed certain 
during many ages, they regarded, in their turn, the 
new ſyſtem as ſo certain that they would ſuffer no 
contradiction with regard to it; and they were ready 
to burn in the ſame. flames, from which they them- 
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ſelves had fo narrowly eſcaped, every one that had 


the aſſurance to differ from them. A commiſ- 
ſion by act of council was granted to-the primate 
and ſome others, to examine and ſearch after all 
anabaptiſts, heretics, or contemners of the book of 
common prayer, The commiſſioners were emjoin- 
ed to reclaim them if poſſible ; to impoſe penance 
on them; and to give them abſolution: Or if theſe 
criminals were obſtinate; to excommunicate and im- 
priſon them, and to deliver them over to the ſeculat 
arm: And in the execution of this charge, they 
were not bound to obſerve the ordinary methods of 
trial; the forms of law were diſpenſed with; and if 
any ſtatutes happened to interfere with the powers 
in the commiſſion, they were over- ruled and abro- 


gated by the council. Some tradeſmen in London 


were brought before theſe commiſſioners, and were 
accuſed of maintaining, among other opinions, that 
2 man regenerate could not ſin, and that, though 
the outward man might offend, the inward was in- 
capable of all guilt, They were prevailed on to 


abjure, and were diſmiſſed. But there was a woman 


accuſed of heretical pravity, called Joan Bocher, or 


* Burnet, vol. ils P · 3» Rymer, tom, XV. P- 181. 
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Joan of Kent, who was ſo pertinacious, that the 
commiſſioners could make no impreſſion upon her. 
Her doctrine was, That Chriſt was not truly in- 
tc carnate of the Virgin, whoſe fleſh, being the out. 
« ward man, was ſinfully begotten, and born in ſin; 
& and conſequently, he could take none of it: But 
te the Word, by the conſent of the inward man of 
« the Virgin, was made fleſh?.” This opinion, it 
would ſeem, is not orthodox; and there was a ne- 
ceſſity for — the woman to the flames for 
maintaining it. But the young king, though in 
ſuch tender years, had more ſenſe than all his coun- 
ſellors and preceptors; and he long refuſed to ſign 
the warrant for her execution. Cranmer was em- 
ployed to perſuade him to compliance; and he ſaid 
that there was a great difference between errors in 
other points of divinity and thoſe which were in 
direct contradiction to the Apoſtles creed: Theſe 
latter were impieties againſt God, which the prince, 
being God's deputy, - ought to repreſs; in like 
manner, as inferior magiſtrates were bound to pu- 


niſh offences againſt the king's perſon. Edward, 


overcome by importunity, at laſt ſubmitted, though 


with tears 1n his eyes; and he told Cranmer, that 
if any wrong were done, the guilt ſhould he entirely 


on his head. The primate, after making a ne 
effort to reclaim the woman from her errors, and 


finding her obſtinate againſt all his arguments, at 
laſt committed her to the flames. Some time after, 


a Dutchman, called Van Paris, accuſed of the he- 


reſy which has received the name of Arianiſm, was 
condemned to the ſame puniſhment. He ſuffered 
with fo much ſatisfaction that he hugged and ca- 
reſſed the faggots that were confuming him; a 
ſpecies of frenzy, of which there is more than one 
inſtance. among the martyrs of that age d. 


Þ Burnet, vol, ii. coll. 35» Strype's Mem. Cram. p. 181. 
4 Burnet, vol, ii. p. 112. Strypeis Mem. Cranm. p. 181. 
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brought the whole nation to a conformity, ſeeming — 


or real, with the new doctrine and the new liturgy. 


The lady Mary alone continued to adhere to the 


maſs, and refuſed-to admit the eſtabliſhed modes of 
worſhip. When preſſed and menaced on this head, 

ſhe applied to the emperor ; who uſing his intereſt 
with fir Philip Hobby, the Engliſh ambaſſador, 
N her a temporary connivance from the 


council“. 


9 Heylin, p. 103. 
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nA r. THERE is no abyſe fo great in civil ſociety, 

XXXV. as not to be attended with'a variety of bene- 

—>— ficial conſequences; and in the beginnings of re- 

| Diſcon. formation, the loſs of theſe advantages is always felt 

tents of the yery ſenſibly, while the benefit reſulting from the 

Feorle.. change is the flow effect of time, and is ſeldom 
— 4% . . 

perceived by the bulk of a nation. Scarce any in- 

ſtitution can be imagined leſs favourable in the main 

to the intereſts of mankind than that of monks and 

friars; yet was it followed by many good effects, 

which having ceaſed by the ſuppreſſion of monaſte- 

ries, were much regretted by the people of England. 

The monks always reſiding in their convents in the 

centre of their eſtates, ſpent their money in the 

provinces and among their tenants, afforded a ready 

market for commodities, were a ſure reſource to 

the poor and indigent; and though their hoſpitality 

and charity gave but too much encouragement to 

jdleneſs, and prevented the increaſe of public riches, 
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yet did it provide to many a relief from the ex- C H 
treme preſſures of want and neceſſity. It is alſo 
obſervable, that as the friars were limited by the 
rules of their inſtitution to a certain mode of living, 
they had not equal motives for extortion with other 


men; and they were acknowledged to have been in 


England, as they ſtill are in Roman catholic coun- 
tries, the beft and moſt indulgent landlords. The 

abbots and priors were permitted to give leaſes at 
an under-value, and to receive in return a large 
preſent from the tenant; in the ſame manner as is 
{till practiſed by the biſhops and colleges, But 
when the abbey-lands were diſtributed among the 
principal nobility and courtiers, they fell under a 
different management: The rents of farms were 
raiſed, while the tenants found not the ſame facility 
in diſpoſing of the produce; the money was often 


ſpent in the capital; and the farmers living at a 


diſtance, were expoſed to oppreſſion from their new 
maſters, or to the ſtil] greater rapacity of the ſtewards. 

THrsE grievances of the common people were at 
that time heightened by other cauſes. The arts of 
manufacture were much more advanced in other 
European countries than in England; and even in 
England theſe arts had made greater progreſs than 
the knowledge of agriculture; a profeſſion which 
of all mechanical employments requires the moſt 
reflection and experience. A great demand aroſe 
for wool both abroad and at home: Paſturage was 
found more profitable than unſkilful tillage : Whole 


, eſtates were laid waſte by incloſures: The tenants, 


regarded as a uſeleſs burden, were expelled their 
habitations : Even the cottagers, deprived of the 
commons on which they formerly fed their cattle, 
were reduced to miſery: And a decay of people, as 
well as a diminution of the former plenty, was re- 
marked in the kingdom*. This grievance was 
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CH — 2 now roof, an old date ; and fir Thomas More; alluding 
| 2 , to it, obſerves in his Utopia, that a ſheep had be- 
15349. come in England a more ravenous animal than a 

lion or wolf, and devoured whole villages, n, 
and provinces. 
Tux general increaſt alſo of gold and ſilver in 
Europe, after the diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies, had 
a tendeney to inflame theſe complaints. The grow. 
ing demand in the more commercial countries, had 
' heightened every where the price of commodities, 
which could eaſily be tranſported thither; but in 
England, the labour of men, who could not ſo eaſily 
change t heir habitation, ſtill remained nearly at the 
ancient rates; and the poor complained that they 
could no longer gain a ſubſiſtence by their induſtry, 
It was by an addition alone of toil and application 
they were enabled to procure a maintenance; and 
though this increaſe of induſtry was at laſt the effect 
of the preſent ſituation, and an effect beneficial to 
| ſociety, yet was it difficult for the people to ſhake 
| off their former habits of indolence ; and nothing 
| but neceſſity could compel them to ſuch an exertion 
of their faculties. 

Ir muſt alſo be remarked, that the profuſion of 
Henry VIII. had reduced him, notwithſtanding his 
rapacity, to ſuch difficulties, that he had been obliged 
to remedy a preſent neceſſity, by the pernicious ex- 
pedient of debaſing the coin; and the wars in which 

the protector had been involved, had induced him 
to carry ſtill farther the ſame abuſe. The uſual 
conſequences enſued: The good ſpecie was hoarded 
or exported; baſe metal was coined at home, or 
imported from abroad in great abundance; the 
common people, who received their wages in it, 
could not purchaſe commodities at the uſual rates; 
a univerſal diffidence and ſtagnation of commerce 
"took place; and loud complaints were heard in 
every part of England. - 
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IT x protector, who loved popularity, and pitied 
the condition of the people, encouraged theſe com- 
plaints by his endeavours to redreſs them. He 
appointed a commiſſion for making inquiry con- 
cerning incloſures; and iſſued a proclamation, or- 
dering all late incloſures to be laid open by a day 
appointed. The populace, meeting with ſuch 
countenance from government, began to riſe in 
ſeveral places, and to commit diforders, but were 
quieted by remonſtrances and perſuaſion, In order 
to give them greater ſatisfa&tion, Somerſet appointed 
new- commiſſioners, whom he ſent every where, with 
an unlimited power to hear and determine all 
cauſes about incloſures, highways, and cottages *. 
As this commiſſion was A e 
and nobility, they ſtigmatiſed it as arbitrary and ille- 

l; and the common people, fearing it would be 
eluded, and being impatient for immediate redreſs, 
could no longer contain their fury, but ſought for a 
remedy by force of arms. The riſing began at once 
in ſeveral parts of England, as if an univerſal con- 
ſpiracy had been formed by the commonalty. The 
rebels in Wiltſhire were diſperſed by fir William 
Herbert: Thoſe in the neighbouring counties, Ox- 
ford and Gloceſter, by lord Gray of Wilton. Many 
of the rioters were killed in the field : Others were 
executed by martial law. The commotions in 
Hampſhire, Suſſex, Kent, and other counties, were 
- quieted- by gentler expedients; but the diſorders in 
Devonſhire and Norfolk threatened more dangerous 
conſequences. l W e * 

Taz commonalty in Devonſhire began with the 
uſual complaints againſt incloſures and againſt op- 
preſſions from the gentry; but the pariſh prieſt of 
Sampford-Courtenay had the addreſs to give their 
diſcontent a direction towards religion; and the de- 
licacy of the ſubject in the preſent emergency made 
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other counties the gentry had kept cloſely united 
with government; but here many of them took part 
with the populace; among others, Humphry Arun- 
del, governor of St. Michael's Mount. The rioters 
were brought into the form of a regular army, which 
amounted to the number of ten thouſand. Lord 
Ruſſel had been ſent againſt them at the head of a 
ſmall force ; but finding himſelf too weak to en- 
counter them in the field, he kept at a diſtance, and 
began to negotiate with them ; in hopes of eluding 
their fury by delay, and of diſperſing them by the 
difficulty of their ſubſiſting in a body. Their de- 
mands were, that the maſs ſhould be reſtored, half 
of the abbey-lands reſumed, the law of the fix arti- 
cles executed, holy water and holy bread reſpected, 


and all other particular grievances redrefſed®. The 


Ay Annals, p. 597. Hayward, p. 295. 


council, to whom Ruſſel tranſmitted theſe demands, 
ſent a haughty anſwer; commanded the rebels to 
diſperſe, and promiſed them pardon upon their im- 
mediate ſubmiſſion. Enraged at this diſappoint- 
ment they marched to Exeter; carrying before them 
croſſes, banners, holy- water, candleſticks, and other 
implements of ancient ſuperſtition ; together with 
the hoſte, which they covered with a canopy “. The 
citizens of Exeter ſhut their gates; and the rebels, 
as they had no cannon, endeavoured to take the 


place, firſt by ſcalade, then by mining, but were 


repulſed in every attempt. Ruſſel meanwhile lay 
at Honiton till reinforced by ſir William Herbert 
and lord Gray, with ſome German horſe, and ſome 
Italian arquebuſiers under Battiſta Spinola. He 
then reſolved to attempt the relief of Exeter, which 
was now reduced to extremities. He attacked the 
rebels, drove them from all their poſts, did great 
execution upon them both in oy action and purſuit*, 


* ae p. 292» Hollingſhed, p. 1003. Fox, vol. ii. p. 666. 
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and took many priſoners. Arundel and the other CH AP, | 


leaders were ſent to London, tried and executed. 
Many of the inferior ſort were put to death by mar- 
tial law? : The vicar of St, Thomas, one of the 
principal incendiaries, was hanged on the top of his 
own ſteeple, arrayed in his popiſh weeds, with his 
beads at his girdle *, N h 

THe inſurrection in Norfolk roſe to a ſtill greater 
height, and was attended with greater acts of vio- 


15497 


lence. The populace were at firſt excited, as in 


other places, by complaints againſt inclofures ; but 
finding their numbers amount to twenty thouſand, 
they grew inſolent, and proceeded to more exor- 
bitant pretenſions. They required the ſuppreſſion 
of the gentry, the placing of new counſellors about 
the king, and the re-eſtabliſhment of the ancient 
rites. One Ket, a tanner, had aſſumed the govern- 
ment over them, and he exerciſed his authority 
with the utmoſt arrogance and outrage. Having 
taken poſſeſſion of Mouſhold-hill near Norwich, he 


erected his tribunal under an old oak, thence called 


the oak of reformation ; and ſummoning the gentry 
to appear before him, he gave ſuch decrees as might 
be expected from his character and ſituation. I he 
marquis of Northampton was firſt ordered againſt 
him; but met with a repulſe in an action where 
lord Sheffield was killed. The protector affected 
popularity, and cared not to appear in perſon againſt 
the rebels: He therefore ſent the earl of Warwic at 
the head of 6000 men, levied for the wars againſt 
Scotland; and he thereby afforded his mortal ene- 
my an opportunity of increaſing his reputation and 
character. Warwic having tried ſome ſkirmiſhes 
with the rebels, at laſt made a general attack upon 
them, and put them to flight. Two thouſand fell 


Hayward, p. 295, 296. 2 Heylin, p. 76. Hollingſhed, 
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in the action and purſuit: Ket was hanged at Nor- 
wich caſtle ; nine of his followers on the boughs of 
the oak of reformation; and the inſurrection was 
entirely ſuppreſſed. Some rebels in Yorkſhire, 
learning the fate of their companions, accepted the 
offers of pardon, and threw down their arms. A 
general indemnity was ſoon after publiſhed by the 
protector. 1295 e 

Bur. though the inſurrections were thus quickly 


ſubdued in England; and no traces of them ſeemed 


to remain, they were attended with bad conſequences 


to. the foreign intereſts of the nation. The. forces 


of the earl of Warwic, which might have made a 
great impreſſion on Scotland, were diverted from 
that enterpriſe ; and the French general had leiſure 


to reduce. that country to ſome ſettlement and com- 


poſure. He took the fortreſs of Broughty, and 
ut the garriſon. to the ſword. He ſtraitened the 
iſh at Haddington; and though lord Dacres 


was enabled to throw relief into the place, and to 
reinforce the garriſon, it was found at laſt very 


chargeable, and even impracticable, to keep poſſeſſion 
of that fortreſs. The whole country in the neigh- 
bourhood was laid waſte by the inroads both of the 


Scots and Engliſh, and could afford no ſupply to 


the garriſon : The place lay above thirty miles from 
the borders; ſo that a regular army was neceſſary to 
eſcort any proviſions thither: And as the plague 
had broken out among the troops, they periſhed 


daily, and were reduced to a ſtate of great weakneſs, 
For theſe reaſons, orders were given to diſmantle 


Haddington, and to convey the artillery and gar- 


riſon to Berwic; and the earl of Rutland, now created 


warden of the eaſt marches, executed the orders. 


Tux king of France alſo took advantage of the 
diſtractions among the Engliſh, and made an at- 


tempt to recover Boulogne, and that territory, 
» Hayward, p. 297, 298, 2996, © 
jt ; which 
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which Henry VIII. had conquered from France. CM A.P: 


On other pretences he aſſembled an army; and fall. . 
ing ſuddenly upon the Boulonnois, took the caſtles 150. 


of Sellaque, Blackneſs, and Ambleteuſe, though 
well ſupplied with garriſons, ammunition, and pro- 
viſions . He endeavoured to ſurpriſe Boulenberg, 
and was repulſed; but the n 7g not thinking 
the place tenable aſter the loſs of the other fortreſſes, 
deſtroyed the works and retired to Boulogne. The 
rains, which fell in great abundance during the au- 
tumn, and a peſtilential diſtemper which broke out 
in the French camp, deprived Henry of all hopes 
of ſucceſs againſt Boulogne itſelf; and he retired to 
Paris“. He left the command of the army to 
Gaſpar de Coligny, lord of Chatillon, fo famous 
afterwards by the name of admiral Coligny ; 
and he gave him orders to form the ſiege early 
in the ſpring. The active diſpoſition of this 
general engaged him to make, during the winter, 
ſeveral attempts againſt the place; but they all 
proved unſucceſsful. #4 

SrRozzi, who commanded the French fleet and 
galleys, endeavoured to make a deſcent on Jerſey; 
but meeting there with an Engliſh fleet, he com- 
menced an action which ſeems not to have been 
decifive, ſince the hiſtorians of the two nations differ 
in their account of the event*. 2 

As ſoon as the French war broke out, the pro- 
tector endeavoured to fortify himſelf with the alli- 
ance of the emperor; and he ſent over ſecretary 
Paget to Bruſſels, where Charles then kept court, 
in order to aſſiſt ſir Philip Hobby, the reſident am- 
baſſador, in this negotiation. But that prince had 
formed a deſign of extending his dominions by act- 
ing the part of champion 15 
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and though extremely defirous of accepting the 
Engliſh alliance againſt France, his capital enemy, 
he thought it unſuitable to his other pretenſions to 
enter into ſtri&t confederacy with a nation which had 
broken off all connexions with the church of Rome. 
He therefore declined: the advances of friendſhip 
from England; and eluded the applications of the 
ambaſſadors. An exact account is preſerved of this 
negotiation in a letter of Hobby's; and it is re- 
markable that the emperor, in a converſation with 
the Engliſn miniſters, aſſerted that the prerogatives 
of a king of England were more extenſive than 
thoſe of a king of France. Burnet, who preſerves 
this letter, ſubjoins, as a parallel inſtance, that one 
objection which the Seots made to marrying their 
queen with Edward was, that all their privileges 
would be ſwallowed up by the great prerogative 
the kings of Englands. Mig 

SOMERSET, deſpairing of aſſiſtance from the em- 
peror, was inclined to conclude a peace with France 
and Scotland; and beſides that he -was not in a 
condition to maintain ſuch ruinous wars, he thought 
that there no longer remained any object of hoſtility. 
The Scots had ſent away their queen; and could 
not, if ever ſo much inclined, complete the mar- 
riage contracted with Edward: And as Henry VIII. 
had ſtipulated to reſtore Boulogne in 1554, it 
feemed a matter of ſmall moment to anticipate a few 
years the execution of the treaty. But when he 
propoſed theſe reaſons to the council, he met with 
ftrong oppoſition from his enemies, who ſeeing him 
unable to ſupport the war, were determined, for 
that very reaſon, to oppoſe all propofals for a paci- 
fication. The factions ran high in the court of 
England; and matters were drawing to an iſſue 
fatal to the authority of the protector. 333 


t Burnet, vol. ii. p- 132. 175. 6 idem, p. 133. 
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Arzu Somerſet obtained the patent, inveſting CH. 
him with regal authority, he no longer paid any 
attention to the opinion of the other executors and 
counſellors ; and being elated with his high dignity, 


as well as with his victory at Pinkey, he thought council. 


that. every one ought in every thing to yield to his 
ſentiments. All thoſe who were not entirely de- 
voted to him were ſure to be neglected; whoever 
oppoſed his will received marks of anger or con- 
tempt *; and while he ſhewed a reſolution to govern 
every thing, his capacity appeared not in any reſpect 
proportioned to his ambition. Warwic, more ſub- 
tle and artful, covered more exorbitant views under 
fairer appearances; and having aſſociated himſelf 
with Southampton, who had been re- admitted into 
the council, he formed a ſtrong party, who were 
determined to free themſelves from the ſlavery im- 
poſed on them by the protector. | | 

Tur malcontent counſellors found the diſpoſitio 

of the nation favourable to their deſigns. The no- 
bility and gentry were in general diſpleaſed with the 
preference which Somerſet ſeemed to have given 
to the people; and as they aſcribed all the inſults to 
which they had been lately - expoſed to his procraſ- 
tination and to the countenance ſhown to the mul- 
titude, they apprehended a renewal of the ſame 
diſorders from his preſent affectation of popularity. 
He had erected a court of requeſts in his own houſe 
for the relief of the people, and he interpoſed with 
the judges: in their behalf; a meaſure which mighr 
be deemed. illegal, if any exertion of prerogative at 
that time could. with certainty deſerve that appella- 
tion. And this attempt, which was a ſtretch of 
power, ſeemed the more impolitic, becauſe it diſ- 
guſted the nobles, the ſureſt {ſupport of monarchical 
authority, WILL | | En" 
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Bur though Somerſet courted the people, the 
intereſt which he had formed with them was in ng 
degree anſwerable to his expectations. The ca- 
tholic party, ho retained influence with the lower 
ranks, were his declared enemies; and took advan- 


The attainder and execution of his brother bore an 


_ odiqus aſpect: The introduction of foreign troops 


into the kingdom was repreſented in invidious co- 
lours: The great eſtate which he had ſuddenly ac- 
quired at the expence of the church and of the 
crown rendered him obnoxious; and the palace 
which he was building in the Strand ſerved, by its 
magnificence, and ſtill more by other circumſtances 


which attended it, to expoſe him to the cenſure of 


the public. The pariſn church of St. Mary, with 


three biſhops CT was pulled down, in order to 


that the tombs and other monuments of the dead 


6th Oct. 


furniſh ground and materials for this ſtructure: Not 
content with that ſacrilege, an attempt was made to 


_ demoliſh - St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter, and to 


employ the ſtones to the ſame purpoſe ; but the pa- 
riſhioners roſe in a tumult and chaſed away the pro- 
tector's tradeſmen, He then laid his hands on a 
chapel in St. Paul's Ghurch-yard, with a cloiſter 3 
and charnel- houſe belonging to it; and theſe edi- 
fices, together with a church of St. John of Jeru- 
ſalem, were made uſe of to raiſe his palace. What 
rendered the maiter more odious to the people was, 


were defaced; and the bones being carried N 


were buried in unconſecrated ground *. 


Alx theſe imprudences were remarked bein: 


55 ſet s enemies, who reſolved to take adyantage of them. 


Conſpi- 
racy 
againſt So- 
meriet. 


Lord St. John, preſident of the council, the earls of 
Warwic, Southampton, and Arundel, with five 
members more, met at Ely-houſe; and aſſuming to 
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' themſelves the whole power of the council, began to 
act independently of the protector, whom they fepre- 


ſented as the author of every public grievance and 
misfortune. They wrote letters to the chief nobi- 
lity and gentry in England, informing them of the 

eſent meaſures, and requiring their aſſiſtance : 
They ſent for the mayor and aldermen of London, 
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and enjoined them to obey their orders, without re- 


gard to any contrary orders which they might re- 


ceive from the duke of Somerſet. They laid the 


ſame injunctions 'on the lieutenant of the Tower, 
who expreſſed his refolution to. comply with them. 
Next day, Rich lord chancellor, the marquis of 
Northampton, the earl of 'Shrewſbury, fir Thomas 
Cheney, fir John Gage, fir Ralph Sadler, and chief 
juſtice Montague, joined the malcontent counſellors; 
and every thing bore a bad aſpect for the protector's 
authority. Secretary Petre, whom he had ſent to 
treat with the council, rather choſe to remain with 
them: The common' council of the city, being ap- 
plied to, declared with one voice their approbation 


of the new meaſures, and their reſolution of ſupport- 


ing them l. 
As ſoon as the protector heard of the defection 
of the counſellors, he removed the king from 
Hampton- court, where he then reſided, to the 
caſtle of Windſor; and, arming his friends and ſer- 
vants, ſeemed reſolute to defend himſelf againſt all 
his enemies. But finding that no man of rank, 
except Cranmer and Paget, adhered to him, that 
the people did not riſe at his furrimons, that the city 
and Tower had declared againft him,” that even his 
beſt friends had deſerted him, he loſt all hopes of 
ſucceſs, and began to apply to his enemies for par- 


don and for giveneſs. No ſooner was this deſpond- 
ency known, than lord Ruſſel, ſir John Baker ſpeak er 


of the houſe of commons, and three counſellors more, 
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of Warwic, whom every.one now regarded as maſter, 
The council informed the public, by proclamation, 
of their actions and intentions; they wrote to the 


princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth to the ſame purpoſe; 


Somerſet 
reſigns the 


protector- 
_ ſhip. 


and they made addrefles to the king, in which, after 
the humbleſt proteſtations of duty and ſubmiſſion, 


they informed him, that they were the council ap- 
pointed by his father for the government of the king- 


dom during his minority; that they had choſen the 
duke of Somerſet protector, under the expreſs con- 
dition, that he ſhould guide himſelf by their advice 
and direction; that he had uſurped the whole au- 
thority, and had neglected, and even in every thing 
oppoſed their counſel; that he had proceeded to that 
height of preſumption as to levy forces againſt them, 
and place theſe forces about his majeſty's perſon: 
They therefore begged that they might be admitted 
to his royal preſence; that he would be pleaſed to 
reſtore them to his confidence, and that Somerſet's 


ſervants might be diſmiſſed. Their requeſt was 


complied with: Somerſet capitulated only for gentle 
treatment, which was promiſed him, He was, 
however, ſent to the Tower n, with ſome of his 
friends and partiſans, among whom was Cecil, at- 
terwards ſo. much diſtinguiſhed. Articles of in- 


dictment were exhibited againſt him; of which the 
chief, at leaſt the beſt founded, is his uſurpation of 


the government, and his taking into his own hands 


the whole adminiſtration of affairs. The clauſe of 
his patent, which inveſted him with abſolute power, 
unlimited by any law, was never. objected. to him; 


_ plainly becauſe, according to the ſentiments of thoſe 
times, that power was in ſome degree involved in 


the very, idea of regal authority. 


Ius catholics were. extremely elated with, this re- 
volution; and as they had aſcribed all the late inno- 


=_ Stowe, p. 600. n Burnet, vol. ii. book i. coll, 46. Hay 
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vations to Somerſet's authority, they hoped that his 
fall would prepare the way for the return of the an- 
cient religion. But Warwic, who now bore chief 
ſway in the council, was intirely indifferent with re- 
gard to all theſe points of controverſy; and finding 
that the principles of the reformation had funk 
deeper into Edward's mind than to be eaſily eradi- 
cated, he was determined to comply with the young 
prince's inclinations, and not to hazard his new ac- 
quired power by any dangerous enterpriſe. He took 
care very early to expreſs his intentions of ſupport- 
ing the reformation ; and he threw ſuch diſcourage- 
ments on Southampton,” who ſtood at the head of 
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the Romaniſts, and whom he conſidered as a dan- 


gerous rival, that that high-ſpirited nobleman re- 
tired from the council, and ſoon after died from 
vexation and diſappointment. The other counſel- 
lors, who had concurred in the revolution, received 
their reward by promotions and new honours. 
Ruſſel was created earl of Bedford: The marquis 
of Northampton obtained the office of great cham- 


berlain ; and lord Wentworth, beſides the office of 


chamberlain of the houſehold, got two large ma- 


nors, Stepney and Hackney, which were torn from 


the ſee of Londonꝰ. A council of regency was 
formed, not that which Henry's will had appointed 
for the government of the kingdom, and which, 
being founded on an act of parliament, was the only 
legal one; but compoſed chiefly of members who 
had formerly been appointed by Somerſet, and who 
derived their ſeat from an authority which was now 
declared uſurped and illegal. Bur ſuch niceties 
were during that age little underſtood, and {till leſs 
regarded, in England. | Ber 

A skssfox of parliament was held; and as it was 
the uſual maxim of that aſſembly to acquieſce in every 
adminiſtration which was eſtabliſhed, the council 
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dreaded no oppoſition from that quarter, and had 
more reaſon to look for a corroboration of their au- 


thority. Somerſet had been prevailed on to ' confeſs 
on his knees; before the council, all the articles of 
charge againſt him; and he imputed theſe miſde- 
meanors to his own raſhneſs, folly, and indiſcretion, 
not to any malignity of intention?. He even ſub- 


ſcribed this confeſſion; and the paper was given in 


to parliament, who, after ſending a committee to 
examine him, and hear him acknowledge it to be 
genuine, paſſed a vote, by which they deprived him 


of all his offices, and fined him two thouſand pounds 


a year in land. Lord St. John was created treaſurer 
in his place, and Warwic earl marſhal. The pro- 
ſecution againſt him was carried no farther. His 
fine was remitted by the king: He recovered his 
liberty: And Warwic, thinking that he was now 
ſufficiently humbled, and that his authority was 
much» leſſened by his late tame and abject behaviour, 
re- admitted him into the council, and even agreed 


do an alliance between their families, by the marriage 


of his own ſon; lord Dudley, with the lady Jane 


Seymour, daughter of Somerſet 4. 
DvRING this ſeſſion a ſevere law was paſſed againſt 
riots”. It was enacted, That if any, to the num- 


ber of twelve perſons, ſhould meet together for any 


matter of ſtate, and being required by a lawful ma- 
giltrate ſhould not diſperſe, it ſhould be treaſon; 


and if any broke hedges, or violently pulled up pales 


about incloſures, without lawful authority, it ſhould 


be felony: Any attempt to kill a privy counſellor 
was ſubjected to the ſame penalty. The biſhops 


had made an application, complaining that theß 


were deprived of all their power by the encroach- 


ments of the civil courts, and the preſent ſuſpenſion 


of the canon law; that they could ſummon no 


offender before them, puniſh no vice, or exert the 


P Heylin,. p. 84. Hayward, p. 309. Stowe, p. 603. 
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diſcipline of the church: From which diminution of C HAP. 
their authority, they pretended, immorality had . 

every where received ot encouragement and in- "THO" 
creaſe. The deſign of ſome was, to revive the pe- 
nitentiary rules of the primitive church: But others 

thought, that ſuch an authority committed to the 
biſhops would prove more oppreſſive than confeſſion, 
penance, and all the clerical inventions of the Romiſh 
ſuperſtition. The parliament for the preſent con- 
tented themſelves with empowering the king to ap- 
point thirty-two commiſſioners to compile a body of 
canon laws, which were to be valid, though never 
ratified by parhament. Such implicit truſt did they 
repoſe in the crown; without reflecting that all their 
liberties and properties might be affected by theſe 
canons . The king did not live to affix the royal 
ſanction to the new canons. Sir John Sharington, 
whoſe crimes and malverſations had appeared fo 
egregious at the condemnation of lord Seymour, 
obtained from parliament a reverſal of his at- 
rainders. This man ſought favour with the more 
zealous reformers ; and biſhop Larimer affirmed, that 
though formerly he had been a moſt notorious knave, 
he was now ſo penitent that he had become a very 
honeſt. man. | 

Wax Warwic and the council of regency began 1550. 

to exerciſe their power, they found themſelves in- Peace with 
volved in the ſame difficulties that had embarraſſed l 
the protector. The wars with France and Scotland 
could not be ſupported by an exhauſted exchequer; 
ſeemed dangerous to a divided nation; and were now 
acknowledged not to have any object which even 
the greateſt and moſt uninterrupted ſucceſs could 
attain. The project of peace entertained by Somer- 
ſet had ſerved them as a pretence for clamour againſt 
his adminiſtration; yet, after ſending. fir Thomas 


5 3and4 Edw, VI. c. 2. t Ibid; e. 13. 
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Cheney to the emperor, and making again a/fruitleſs 
effort to engage him in the protection of Boulogne, 


they found themſelves obliged to liften to the ad- 


vances which Henry made them, by the canal of 
Guidotti, a Florentine merchant. The earl of Bed- 
ford, ſir John Maſon, Paget, and Petre, were ſent 
over to Boulogne, with full powers to negotiate, 
The French king abſolutely refuſed to pay the two 
millions of crowns which his predeceſſor had ac- 
knowledged to be due to the crown of England as 
arrears of penſions; and ſaid that he never would 
conſent to render himſelf tributary to any prince: 

But he offered a ſum for the immediate reſtitution 
of Boulogne; and four hundred thouſand crowns 


. were at laſt agreed on, one half to be paid immedi- 


ately, the other in Auguſt following. Six hoſtages 
were given for the performance of this article. Scot- 
land was comprehended in the treaty : The Engliſh 


ſtipulated to reftore Lauder and Douglas, and to — 


moliſn the fortreſſes of Roxburgh and Eymouth“. 
No ſooner was peace concluded with France, than a 

roject was entertained of a cloſe alliance with that 
do "Rug and Henry willingly embraced a propoſal 
ſo ſuitable both to his intereſts and his inclinations. An 


"agreement ſome time after was formed for a marriage 


between Edward and Elizabeth, adaughter of France; 


and all the articles were, after a little negotiation, 


fully ſettled“: But this project never took effect. 


Tux intention of marrying the king to a daughter 
of Henry, a violent perſecutor of the proteſtants, 
was nowiſe acceptable to that party in England: But 
in all other reſpects the council was ſteady in pro- 
motin the reformation, and in enforcing the laws 
againſt the Romaniſts. Several prelates were ſtill 
addicted tq that communion ; and though they made 


| u Burnet, vol. ii. p. 148. Hayward, p. 310, 311, 118. Rymer, 
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ſome compliances, in order to ſave their biſhoprics, 
they retarded, as much as they ſafely could, the exe- 
cution of the new laws, and gave countenance to ſuch 
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incumbents as were negligent or refractory. A re- 


ſolution was therefore taken to ſeek pretences for de- 
priving thoſe prelates; and the execution of this 
intention was the more eaſy, as they had all of them 
been obliged to take commiſſions, in which it was 
declared, that they held their fees during the king's 
pleaſure only. It was thought proper to begin with 
Gardiner, in order to ſtrike a terror into the reſt. 
The method of proceeding againſt him was violent, 
and had ſcarcely any colour of law or juſtice. In- 


junctions had been given him to inculcate, in a ſer- 


mon, the duty of obedience to a king, even during 
his minority; and becauſe he had neglected this to- 


pic, he had been thrown into priſon, and had been 
there detained during two years, without being ac- 
cuſed of any crime, except diſobedience to this arbi- 
trary command. The duke” of -Somerſet, ſecretary 


Petre, and ſome others of the council, were now 


ſent, in order to try his temper, and endeavoured to 
find ſome grounds for depriving him : He profeſſed to 
them his intention of conforming to.the government, 
of ſupporting the king's laws, and of officiating , by 


the new liturgy. This was not the diſpoſition which 


they expected or deſired *. A new. deputation was 
therefore ſent, who carried him ſeveral articles to 
ſubſcribe. - He was required to acknowledge his 


former miſbehaviour, and to confeſs the juſtice pf 


his confinement : He was likewiſe to own, that the 
king was Tupreme head of the church; that the 


power of making and diſpenſing with holidays. was 


part of the prerogative ; that the book of common- 


| Prayer was a godly and commendable form; that 


the king was a complete ſovereign in his minority ; 


15 Heylin, p. 99+ 
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That the law of the ſix articles was juſtly repealed; | 
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CHAP! and that the King had full authority to correct and 
ns reform what was amiſs in-eccleſiaſtical' diſcipline, 


Ne 


government, or doctrine. The biſhop was willing 
ro ſet his hand to all the articles except the firſt: e 
maintained his conduct to have been inoffenfive; and 
declared that he would not own' hop guiley of 


faults which he had never committed“. 


Taz council, finding that he bad * fuck 


lengths, were determined to prevent his full compli- 


ance, by multiplying the difficulties upon him, and 


ſending him new articles to ſubſcribe. A-liſt waz 
ſelected of fuch points as they thought would be the 


hardeſt of digeſtion; and, not content with this 
rigour, they alſo inſiſted on his ſubmiſſion, and his 
acknowledgment of paſt errors. To make this ſub- 
ſcription more morrifying, they demanded a promiſe, 
that he would recommend and- publiſh all theſe ar- 
ticles from the pulpit : But Gardiner, who ſaw __ 
they intended either to ruin or diſhonour him, or 
rhaps both, determined not to gratify his enemies 
by any farther compliance: He ſtill maintained his 


innocence; defired a fair trial; and refuſed: to ſub- 


ſeribe more articles, till he ſhould recover his hberty. 
For this pretended offence his- biſhopric was put 
under ſequeſtration for three months; and as he 
then appeared no more compliant than before, a 

commiſſion was appointed to try, or, more properly 
ipeaking,: to condemn him, The commiſſioners 


were, the primate, the biſhops of London, Ely, 


and Lincoln, ſecretary Petre, fir James-Hales, and 
ſome other lawyers.” Gardiner abjected to the le- 
gality of the commiſſion, which was not founded on 
any ſtatute or precedent; and he appealed from the 


commiſſioners to the king. His appeal was not 
regarded: Sentence was pronounced againſt him: 


He was deprived of his biſhopric, and committed 
to cloſe cuſtody: _ books and Papers Were ſeized, 


X Callir vol. it, p. 305. from the council books, nals, p. 99 · 
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he was ſecluded from all company; and it was not C HA. 


allowed him either to ſend or receive any letters ot 


meſſages COANa TINS 31} B iO 49 TEHTTSVERS 
GARDINEN, as well as the other prelates, had 


agreed to hold his office during the king's pleaſure: 


But the council, unwilling to make uſe of a con- 
ceſſipn which had been ſo illegally and arbitrarily 


extorted, choſe rather to employ ſome forms of juſ- 


tice; a reſolution which led them to commit ſtill 
greater iniquities and ſeverities. But the violence 


of the reformers. did not ſtop here. Day biſhop of 


Chicheſter, Heathe of Worceſter, and Voiſey of 
Exeter, were depriyed of their biſhoprics, on pretence 
of diſobedience. Even Kitchen of Landaff, Capon 
of Saliſbury, and Sampſon of Coventry, though 
they had complied in every thing, yet not being ſup- 
poſed . cordial in their obedience, were obliged to 
ſeek protection, by ſacrificing the moſt conſiderable 
revenues of their ſee to the rapacious courtiers *.. 
\. Tjzsz. plunderers. neglected not even ſmaller. 
profits. An order was iſſued by council for purging 
the library at Weſtminſter of all miſſals, legends, 
and other ſuperſtitious volumes, and delivering their 
garniture to fir. Anthony Aucher*. Many of theſe 

books were plaited with gold and ſilver, and curiouſly. 
emboſſed ; and this finery was probably the ſuper- 
ſtition that condemned them. Great havoc was 

likewiſe. made on the libraries at Oxford. Books 
and manuſcripts were deſtroyed without diſtinction: 

The volumes of divinity ſuffered for their rich bind- 
ing: Thoſe of literature were condemned as uſeleſs: 
Thoſe of geometry and aſtronomy were ſuppoſed to 
contain nothing but necromancy *, The univerſity 
had not power to oppoſe theſe barbarous violences; 
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They were in danger of loſing theig. own revenues; 
and expected every moment to be ſwallowed up by 
the earl of Warwic and his aſſociates. 

FTnovon every one beſides yielded to the autho- 
eps the couneil, the lady Mary could never be 
brought to compliance; and e ſtill continued to 
adhere to the maſs, and to reje& the new liturgy. 
Her behaviour was during ſome time connived at; 
but at laſt her two chaplains, Mallet and Berkley, 
were thrown into priſon © ;. and remonſtrances were 
made to the princeſs herſelf on account of her diſobe- 
dience. The council wrote her a letter, by which 
they endeavoured to make her change her ſenti- 
ments, and to perſuade her that her religious faith 
was very ill grounded. They aſked her what war- 
rant there was in ſcripture for prayers in an unknown 
tongue, the uſe of images, or offering up. the ſacra- 


ment for the dead; and they deſired her to peruſe 


St. Auſtin, and the other ancient doctors, who 


would convince her of the errors of the Romiſn ſu- 


perſtition, and prove that it was founded merely on 


falſe miracles and lying ſtories . The lady Mary 
remained obſtinate againſt all this adviee, and de- 


clared herſelf willing to endure death rather than 


relinquiſh her religion: She only feared, ſhe ſaid, 
that the was not worthy to ſuffer martyrdom in ſo 
holy a cauſe: And as for proteſtant books, ſhe 
thanked God, that as ſhe never had, ſo ſhe hoped 
never to read any of them. Dreading farther vio- 
lence, ſhe endeavoured to make an eſcape to her 
kinſman Charles; but her deſign was diſcovered and 
3 The emperor remonſtrated in her be- 

If, and even threatened hoſtilities, if liberty of 
conſcience were refuſed her: But though the coun- 
cil, ſenſible that the kingdom was in no condition to 


ſupport with honour ſuch a war, was deſirous to 


© Strype, vol ii. p. 2 al vol. it, Tapes Burnet, 
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ſeruples of the young king. He had been educated 
in ſuch a violent abhorrence of the maſs and other 
popiſn rites, which he regarded as impious and 
dolatrous, that he ſhould participate, he thought, 
in the ſin, if he allowed its commiſſion: And when 
at laſt the importunity of Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Poinet, prevailed ſomewhat over his oppoſition, he 
burſt into tears; lamenting his ſiſter's obſtinacy, and 
bewailing his own hard fate, that he muſt ſuffer her 
to continue in ſuch an abominable mode of worſhip. 
I s great object, at this time, of antipathy among 
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the 3 ſects was popery, or, more properly - 


ing, the papiſts. Theſe they regarded as the 
common enemy, who threatened every moment to 
overwhelm the evangelical faith, and deſtroy its par- 
tiſans by fire and fword : They had not as yet had 
leiſure to attend to the other minute differences 
among themſelves, which afterwards became the 
object of ſuch furious quarrels and animoſities, and 
threw the whole kingdom into combuſtion. Several 
Lutheran divines who had reputation in thoſe days, 
Bucer, Peter Martyr, and others, were induced to 
take ſhelter in England, from the perſecutions which 
the emperor exerciſed in Germany; and they re- 
ceived protection and encouragement. John A-laſco, 
a Poliſh nobleman, being expelled his country by 
the rigours of the catholics, ſettled during fome 
time at Emden in Eaft Friezland, where he became 
preacher to a congregation of the reformed. Fore- 
R perſecutions which enſued, he removed to 

n 

him. The council, who regarded them as induſ- 
trious uſeful people, and deſired to invite over others 
of the ſame character, not only gave them the church 
of Auguſtine friars for the exerciſe of their religion, 
- but granted them a charter, by which they were 
erected into à corporation, conſiſting of a, wperin- 
Fu (5 tendant 


nd, and brought his congregation along with 
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nA. tendant and four aſſiſting miniſters, | This jeccleG- 
OTE * —aftical eſtabliſhment was quite independent of the 
3552. church of England, and eh from it in e 


rites and ceremonies. i 
Tursz differences among the. proteſtants were 
matter of triumph to the catholics; who inſiſted, 
that the moment men departed from the authority of 
the church, they loſt all criterion of truth and falſe. 
hood in matters of religion, and muſt be carried 
away by every wind of doctrine. The continual va- 
riations of every ſect of proteſtants afforded them 
the ſame topic of reaſoning. The book of Com- 
mon Prayer ſuffered in England a new reviſal, and 
ſome rites and ceremonies which had given offence 
were .omitted*, The ſpeculative: doctrines, or. the 
metaphyſics . of religion, were alſo reduced to 
forty-two articles. Theſe were intended to obviate 1 
farther diviſions and variations; and the compiling 
of them had been poſtponed till the eſtabliſhment 1 6 
the liturgy, which was juſtly regarded as a more ma- 
terial object to the people. The eternity of hell 
torments is aſſerted in this confeſſion of faith; and 
care is alſo taken to inculcate, not only that no hea- 
then, how virtuous ſoever, can eſcape an endleſs 
ſtate of the moſt exquiſite miſery, but alſo that every 
one who preſumes to maintain that any pagan can 
poſſibly be ſaved, is himſelf expoſed to the L 
of eternal perdition * F q 
Tx theological zeal of the JUL though bem, Wo 
ingly fervent, went not ſo far as to make them neg- 
lect their own temporal concerns, which ſeem to have 
ever. been uppermoſt in their thoughts: They even 
found leiſure to attend to the public intereſt ; nay, to 
the commerce of the nation, which was at that time 
very little the object of general ſtudy or attention. 


The trade of England had anciently, been; carried, - 
h Mem. Cranm. p- tr I Ibid. p. 289. 
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on altogether by foreigners, chiefly the inhabitants C H 


of the Hanſe- towns, or Eaſterlings, as they were 
called; and in order to encourage theſe merchants to 
ſettle in England; they had been erected into a cor- 
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poration by Henry III. had obtained à patent, were 


| endowed with privileges, and were exempred from 


ſeveral heavy duties paid by other aliens. So igno- 
rant were the Engliſh of commerce, that this com- 


pany,” uſually denominated the merchants of the 
Stil-yard, engroſſed, even down to the reign of Ed- 


ward, almoſt the whole foreign trade of the king- 


dom; and as they naturally employed the ſhipping 


of their own country, the navigation of England was D 


alſo in a' very languiſhing condition. It was there- 
fore thought proper by the council to ſeek pretences 


for annulling the privileges of this corporation, pri- 


vileges which put them nearly on an equal footing 


with Engliſhmen in the duties which they paid ; and 


as ſuch patents were, during that age, granted b 


the abſolute power of the king, men were the leſs 


ſurpriſed to find them revoked by the ſame authority. 


Several remonſtrances were made againſt this inno- 
vation by Lubec, Hamburgh, and other Hanfe- 


towns; but the council perſevered in their reſolution, 
and the good effects of it ſoon became viſible to the 


nation. The Engliſh merchants, by theit very ſitu- 


ation as natives, had advantages above foreigners in 


the purchaſe of cloth, wool, and other commodities ; 
though theſe advantages had not hitherto been ſuf- 


ficient to rouſe their induſtry, or engage them to 


become rivals to this opulent company: But when 


aliens” duty was alſo impoſed upon all foreigners in- 
diſcriminately, the Engliſh were tempted to enter 


into commerce; and a ſpirit of induſtry began to 


appear in the kingdom. 


Azobr the ſame time a treaty was made with _ 


 GuſtayusEricfon, king of Sweden, by which it was 


r Hayward, p. 326, Heylin, p. 108. strype's Mem. vol, it. p. 295. 
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ſtipulated; that if he ſent bullion' into England; he 


might export Engliſh commodities without paying 
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Warw ic 
created 
duke of - 


Northum- 


berland. 


cuſtom ; that he ſhould carry bullion to no- other 


prince; that if he ſent ozitnus; ſteel,” copper, &c. 


e ſhould pay cuſtom for Engliſh commodities as an 
Enpliſhman; and that if he — other merchandiſe, 
he ſhould have free intercourſe, paying cuſtom as a 
ſtranger . The bullion ſent over by Sweden, though 
ir could not be in great quantity, ſet the mint to 


work: Good ſpecie was 'ooined : And much of the 


baſe metal formerly iſſued was recalled : A circum- 
ſtance which tended anpp ary; romaine. porn 
of commerce. 

Bor all theſe ſchemes for promoting induſtry wer 


 likelyto prove abortive, by the fear of domeſtic con- 


vulſions, — from the ambition of Warwic. That 
nobleman, not contented with the ſtation which he 


had attained, carried farther his pretenſions, and had 


gained partiſans, who were diſpoſed to ſecond him in 


every enterpriſe. The laſt earl of Northumberland 


died without iſſue; and as ſir Thomas Piercy, his 
brother, had been attainted on account of the ſhare 
which he had in the Yorkthire' inſurrection during 
the late reign, the title was at preſent extinct, and 


the eftate was veſted in che crown. Warwic now 


ed to himſelf a grant of thoſe ample poſſeſ- 


l 


hke part of the kingdom; and he was dignified with 
the title of duke of Northumberland. His friend 
Paulet lord St. John, the treafurer, was ereated, 
firſt, earl of Wiltſhire, then marquis of Wincheſter: 
fir William Herbert obtained che title of earl of 


| Petnbroke. 


His ambi- 
tion. 


ꝙ—2 Nordrunibertunt/noade dim 
regard all increaſe of poſſeſſions and titles, either to 


himſelf or his partiſans, as ſteps only to farther ac- 


A N Findi ing thar Somerſer, though degraded 
e Tal even leſſened in the _ 


= Heylin, p- 109. * 
1 opinio 
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opinion by his ſpiritleſs conduct, till enjoyed a con- © H AP. 


ſiderable ſhare of popularity, he determined to ruin 
the man whom he regarded as the chief obſtacle to 


the attainment of his hopes. The alliance which 


351 
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had been contracted between the families had pro- 


duced no cordial union, and only enabled North 
umberland to compaſs with more certainty the de- 
ſtruction of his rival. He ſecretly gained many of 
the friends and ſervants of that unhappy nobleman: 
He ſometimes terrified him by the. ap 
danger; fometimes provoked him by ill uſage. The 
unguarded Somerſet often broke out into menacing 
expreſſions againſt Northumberland: At other times 
he formed raſh projects, which he immediately 


pearance of 


abandoned: His - treacherous confidents carried to 
his enemy every, paſſionate word which py from 


him: They revealed the ſchemes which they them- 
ſelves had firſt ſuggeſted”: And Northumberland, 
thinking that the proper ſeaſon was now come, be- 
gan to act in an open manner againſt him. a 

Ix one night the duke of Somerſet, lord Grey, 
David and John Seymour, Hammond and Neudi- 
gate, two of the duke's ſervants, fir Ralph Vane, 
and fir Thomas Palmer, were arreſted, and com- 
mitted to cuſtody. Next day the dutcheſs of Somer- 
ſet, with her favourites Crane and his wife, fir Miles 
Partridge, fir Michael Stanhope, - Banniſter, . and 
others, were thrown into priſon. . Sir Thomas Pal- 
mer, who had all along acted as a ſpy upon Somerſet, 


inſurrection in the north, to attack the gens d' armes 
on a muſter- day, to ſecure the Tower, and to raiſe 
a rebellion in London: But, what was the only pro- 
bable accuſation, he aſſerted, that Somerſet had once 
laid a project for murdering Northumberland, North- 
aempton, and Pembroke, at a banquet which was to 

de given them by lord Paget. Crane and his wife 


2 14 : « F k 
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accuſed him of having formed a deſign to raiſe an 


confirmed 
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deſign; and it appears that ſome raſh ſcheme of that 
nature had really been mentioned; though no regu. 


lar conſpiracy had been formed, or means prepared 
for its execution. Hammond confeſſed that the duke 


had armed men to guard him one night! in his houſe 


Trial A 


at Greenwich. 


40% SOMERSET-was ew to his trial before the mar- 


quis of Wincheſter, created high ſteward. Twenty. 


ſeven peers compoſed the jury, among whom were 


Northumberland, Pembroke, and Northampton, 
whom decency ſhould have hindered from acting a: 
judges in the trial of a man that appeared to be their 


capital enemy. Somerſet was accuſed of high treaſon 


oh account of the projected inſurrections, and of fe. 


1 lony' in laying a deſign to murder privy-counſellors, 


We have a very imperfect account of all ſtate 


trials during that age, which is a ſenſible defect in 


our hiſtory: But it appears that ſome: more regu- 
larity was. obſerved in the management of this proſe- 


988 cution than had vſually* been employed in like caſes. 
alt Decem, 


The witneſſes were at leaſt examined by the privy- 
council; and though they were neither produced in 
court, nor confronted with the priſoner (circum- 


ſtances required by the ſtrict principles of equity), 


their depoſitions were given in to the jury. The 


proof ſeems to have been lame with regard to the 


treaſonable part of the charge; and Somerſet's de- 


| fence was fo ſatisfactory, that the peers gave verdict 


in his favour: The intention alone of affaulring the 


privy- counſellors was ſupported by tolerable evi- 


dence; and the jury brought him in guilty of felony. 


The priſoner himſelf confeſſed that he had: expreſſed 


his intention of murdering Northumberland and the 


bother lords; but had not formed any reſolution on 
that head: And when he received ſentence, he aſked 


on of thoſe peers for the deſigns which he had 
earkened to againſt them. The people, by whom 


ſentence, 


75 28285 was * hearing the firſt part of his 


OY 
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| Cars had been taken by Northumberland's emi(- 
ſaries, to ah the young king againſt his uncle ; 
and leſt he ſhould relent, no acceſs was given to 
any of Somerſet's friends, and the prince was kept 
from reflection by a continued ſeries of occupations _ 


and amuſements. At laſt the priſoner was brought His execu- 


to the ſcaffold on Tower-hill, amidſt great crowds 
of ſpectators, who bore him ſuch ſincere kindneſs 
that they entertained to the laſt moment the fond 


hopes of his pardon*. Many of them ruſhed in to 
dip cheir handkerchiefs in his blood, which they 
long preſerved as a precious relique; and ſome of 


them ſoon after, when Northumberland met with a 
like doom, upbraided him with this cruelty, and 


diſplayed to him theſe ſymbols of his crime. So- 


merſet, indeed, though many actions of his liſe 
were exceptionable, ſeems in general to have merited 


a better fate; and the faults which he committed 


were owing to weakneſs, not to any bad intention. 
His virtues were better calculated for private than 
for public life ; and by his want of penetration and 


firmneſs he was ill fitted to extricate himſelf from 


thoſe cabals and violences to which that age was ſo 


much addicted. Sir Thomas Arundel, fir Michael 


Stanhope, ſir Miles Partridge, and fir Ralph Vane, | 

all of them Somerſet's friends, were brought to their 
trial, condemned, and executed: Great injuſtice 
ſeems to have been uſed in their proſecution. Lord 


Paget, chancellor of the dutchy, was on ſome pre- 


tence tried in the ſtar. chamber, and condemned in 
a fine of 6000 pounds, with the loſs of his office, 


„ Hopward, p. $39, 355% 235. Stowe, p. 606. Hollingſied, 
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ſentence, by which he was - acquitted from treaſan,-C H SY 
"expreſſed their joy by loud acclamations; But their XX 
ſatisfaction was ſuddenly damped, on finding that he 
was condemned to death for — 5 C 
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P. To miottify him the more, he was degraded from 
"EXK\ the order of the garter; as unworthy, on accountof 
1552. his mean birth, to ſhare that honour 1. Cord Rich, 
chancellor, was alſo compelled to reſign his office, 
on the diſcovery of ſome marks of friendſhip which 
he had ſhown to Somerſet. 

1 n,. ux day after the execution of Somerſet, a ſeſſion 

. 106 partiament was held, in which farther advances 

OT - were made towards the eſtabliſhment of the reforma- 
tion. The new liturgy was authoriſed ; and-penal- 

ties were _ enacted againſt all thoſe who abſented 

themſelves from public worſhip *. To uſe the maſs 

had already been prohibited under ſevere penalties; 

fo that the reformers, it appears, whatever ſcope 

they had given to their own private judgment, in 

diſputing the tenets of the ancient religion, were re- 

1 ſolved not to allow the fame privilege to others; and 
EE the practice, nay the very doctrine of toleration, | 
was at that time equally unknown to all ſects and 

parties. To diſſent from the religion of the magiſ- 

-. rate, was univerſally conceived to be as criminal as 

* to queſtion his title, or rebel againſt his authority. 
Ala was enacted againſt uſory; that ts, againſt 
taking any, intereſt for money. This act was the 

remains of ancient ſuperſtition ; but being found ex- 
tremely iniquitous in itſelf, as well as prejudicial to 
commerce, it was afterwards repealed in the twelfth of 

Elizabeth. The common rate of intereſt, . notwith- 

= ſtanding the law, was at this time 14 per cent. 
Eb A. BILL was introduced by the miniſtry into the 
ö houſe of lords, renewing thoſe rigorous ſtatutes of 
treaſon which had been abrogated in the beginning 
of this reign ; and though, the peers, by their high- 
ſtation, ſtood moſt expoſed to theſe tempeſts of 
* yet had * fo little regard to Fb ſecurity, 


2 1 p. 608. r 1 & 6 Edw. vi. C. 1. | „ Ibid, c. 20. 
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or Even to their own true intereſt, that they paſſed CHA F. 
the bill with only one diſſenting voice“. But the 


commons rejected it, and prepared a new bill, that 
paſſed into a law, by which it was enacted, That 
whoever ſhould call the king or any of his heirs, 
named in the ſtatute of the 35th of the laſt reign, 


heretic, ſchiſmatic, tyrant, infidel, or uſurper of 


— 
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the crown, ſhould forfeit, for the firſt offence, their 


ds and chattels, and be impriſoned during plea- 
ſure ; for the ſecond, ſhould incur a premunire ; fot 
the third; ſhould be attainted for treaſon. But if 
any ſhould unadviſedly utter ſuch a ſlander in writ- 
ing, printing, painting, carving, or graving, he 
was for the firſt offence to be held a traitor ”.. It 


may be worthy of notice, that the king and his next 


heir, the lady Mary, were profeſſedly of different 
religions; ,and religions which threw on each other 
the imputation of hereſy, ſchiſm, idolatry, profane- 
nels, blaſphemy, wickedneſs, and all the opprobrious 
epithets that religious zeal has invented. It was al- 


moſt impoſſible, therefore, for the people, if they 
ſpoke at all on theſe ſubjects, not to fall into the 


crime ſo ſeverely puniſhed by the ſtatute ; and the 
; Jealouſy of the commons. for liberty, though it led 
them to reject the bill of treaſons ſent to them by the 
lords, appears not to have been very active, vigilant, 
or clear-fighted. b | 
Tat commons annexed to this bill a clauſe which 
was of morè importance than the bill itſelf, that no 
one ſhould be convicted of any kind of treaſon un- 
leſs the crime were proved by the oaths of two wit- 
neſſes confronted with the priſoner. The lords for 
ſome time ſcrupled to paſs this clauſe, though con- 
formable to the moſt obvious principles of equity. 
But the members of that houſe truſted for protection 


to their preſent perſonal intereſt and power, and neg- 
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EC HAP: lefted the nobleſt and moſt rmanen ſecurity, chat 
ANN of laws. RAG i, 
8 | ) 
Tux houſe of peers, paſſed a bil whoſe object 


was making a proviſion for the poor; but the 2 | 
mons, not chuſing that a money-bill ſhould begin 

in the upper houſe, ' framed a new act to the ſame 
NN By this act the churchwardens were em- 


powered to collect charitable contributions; and if 


any refuſed to give, or diſſuaded others from that 
charity; the biſhop of the dioceſe was empowered to 


75 5 proceed againſt them. Such large diſcretionary N 


powers intruſted to the prelates, ſeem as proper an 


| object of jealouſy as the autBorty aſſumed by the 


„ 
kn, was another occaſion 1 in which the parlia- 
ment repoſed an unuſual confidence in the biſhops. 
They empowered them to proceed againſt ſuch as 
neglected the Sundays and holidays. But theſe 


were unguarded conceſſions granted to the church: 
The general humour of the age rather led men to 


bereave the eccleſtaſtics of all power, and even to 
Pillage them of their property: Many clergymen 


| _ this time were obliged for a ſubſiſtence to turn 


arpenters or taylors, and ſome kept ale-houſes *, 


he biſhops themſelves were generally reduced to 


poverty, 10 held both their revenues and fpiritual 


office by a very precarious and uncertain tenure. 


Tons ral, biſhop of Durham, was one of the 


Ag moſt eminent prelates of that age, till leſs for the 


ö wa? P+ 202. ; 
þ 1229 * bs — Fa 8 N ſerying 


dignity of his ſee, than for his own perſonal merit; 
His learning, moderation, humanity, and benefi- 
"cence. He had oppoſed, by his vote and authority, 
all innovations in religion; but as ſoon as they were 


enacted, he had always ſubmitted, arid "had con- 
formed to every theological ſyſtem which had been 


"eſtabliſhed. His known probity had made this 
J DOR be aſcribed, not to an intereſted or-time- 


MH & gonna 
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ſerying ſpirit, but to a ſenſe of duty, which led him 
to think, that all private opinion ought to be ſacri- 
feed to the great concern of public peace and tran- 
had protected him from any ſevere treatment during 
the adminiſtration. of Somerſet ; but when North- 


umberland gained the aſcendant, he was thrown into 


priſon ; and as that rapacious nobleman had formed 
a deſign of ſeizing the revenues of the ſee of Dur- 
ham, and of acquiring to himſelf a principality in 
the northern counties, he was reſolved... 

effect his purpoſe, to deprive Tonſtal of his biſhopric. 


A bill of attainder, therefore, on pretence of miſ- 


priſion of treaſon, was introduced into the houſe of 
peers againſt the prelate ; and it paſſed with the op- 
poſition only of lord Stourton, a zealous catholic, 


general regard paid to his character 


V 
CHAP, 


1 


, In order to 


and of Cranmer, who always bore a cordial and 
ſincere friendſhip to the biſhop of Durham. But 


when the bill was ſent down to the commons, they 
required that witnefles ſhould be examined, that 


Tonſtal ſhould be allowed to defend himſelf, and 

that he ſhould be confronted with his accuſers: 

on when theſe demands were refuſed, they rejected 
e bill. | | 3 


Tals equity, ſo unuſual in the parliament during | 


that age, was aſcribed by Northumberland and his 
partiſans, not to any regard for liberty and juſtice, 


but to the prevalence of Somerſet's faction in a 


houſe of commons, which, being choſen during the 
adminiftration of that nobleman, had been almoſt 


entirely filled with his creatures. They were con- 


firmed in this opinion, when they found that a bill, 


_ratifying the attainder of Somerſet and his accom- 
plices, was allo rejected by the commons, though 
it had paſſed the upper houſe. A reſolution was 
therefore taken to diffolve the parliament, which had 
litten during this whole reign; and ſoon after to 


ſummon a new one. 
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on nn Ne in order to enſure to him- 
ſelf a houſe of commons entirely obſequious to his 
will, ventured on an expedient, which could not 


have been practiſed, or even imagined,” in. an a 
when there was any idea or comprehenſion of liberty. 


He engaged the king to write circular letters to all 
the ſheriffs, in which he enjoined them to inform 
the frecholders; that they were required” to chooſe 


men of knowledge and experience for their repre- 
ſentatives. After this general exhortation, the kin 


continued in theſe words: « And yet, nevertheleſs, 


fairly pre 


* our pleaſure is, that where our privy-counci}, or 
ce any of them, ſhall, in our behalf, recommend 


cc within their juriſdiction men of learning and wiſ- 


40 dom; in ſuch caſes their directions ſhall be re- 
e garded and followed, as tending to the ſame end 


. *£ which we deſire; that is, to have this aſſembly 


* compoſed of the perſons in our realm the beſt 
c fitted to give advice and good counſel *.” Se- 
veral letters were ſent from the king, recom- 


mending members to particular counties, ſir Richard 
Cotton to Hampſhire; fir William Fitzwilliams 
and ſir Henry Nevil to Berkſhire; ſir William Drury 


and ſir Henry Benningfield to Suffolk, &c, But 
though ſome eounties only received chis ſpecies of 


congẽ d'elire from the king; the recommendations 


from the privy- council and the counſellors, we may 
8 would extend to the greater part, if 
not to the whole of the kingdom. 
Ix is remarkable that this attempt was Wade 
during the reign of a minor king, when the royal 
authority is ulually weakeſt; that it was —_ 
ſubmitted to; and that it gave fo little clita 
ſcarcely to -be taken notice of by any iter 


* Nauful and laborious collector above cited, 
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perſon chat has thought chis memorable letter worthy 


of being, tranſmitted to poſterity. 


Tas, parliament anſwered N . T3 


CHAP. 
2 2 


pectations. As Tonſtal had in the interval been de- "a: 


prived of his biſhopric in an arbitrary manner, hy 


the ſentence of lay commiſſioners appointed to try 


him, the ſee of Durham was by act of parliament. 


divided into two biſhoprics, which had certain por- 
tions of the revenue aſſigned them. The regalities 
of the ſee, which included the juriſdiction of a 


count palatine, were given by the king to North- : 


umberland ; nor 1s it to be doubted but that noble- 


man had alſo purpoſed to make rich plunder of the 


revenue, as was then uſual with the courtiers when- 


ever a biſhopric became vacant: 


Tur commons gave the miniſtry another mark 


of attachment, which was at that time the moſt ſin- 
cere of any, the moſt cordial, and the moſt difficult 


to be obtained: They granted a ſupply of two ſub- 


ſidies and two fifteenths. To render this preſent 


the more acceptable, they voted a preamble, con- 
taining a long accuſation of Somerſet, © for in- 
< volving the king in wars, waſting his treaſbre, 
_ & engaging him in much debt, embaſing the 


coin, and giving occaſion for a moſt terrible 
« rebellion ?.” 
Tae debts of the crown were at this time con- 


ſiderable. The king had received from France 


400,000 crowns on delivering Boulogne; he had 


reaped profit from the ſale of ſome chantry lands; 


the churches had been ſpoiled of all their plate and 


rich ornaments, which by a decree of council, with- 
out any pretence of law or equity, had been con- 
verted to the king's uſe?: Vet ſuch had been the 


rapacity of the courtiers, that the crown owed about 
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300,00 pounds ©; and great dilapidations were at 
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Succeſſion 
7 changed. 


of any impreſſion, that his two ſiſters, Mary and 
Elizabeth, had both of them been declared illegi- 


H1STORY 67 Ab ies. 


the ſame time made of the royal "detmeſhies. *'T hwy 
young prince ſhowed, Along other virtues, a diſ. 
poſition to frupality, Which, had he lived, would 
ſoon have retrieved theſe loſſes: But as bis Health 
was declining very faſt, the preſent emptineſs of the 
exchequer was a ſenſible obſtacle to the execution 


ok thoſe rojects which the ambition of Northum- 


berland had founded on the * of Edward's 


ap roaching end. 


That nobleman repreſented to the prindez Choc 
youth and an infirm ſtate of health made ſuſceptible 


timate by act of parliament: And though Henry 
by his will had reſtored them to a place in the ſue- 
ceſſion, the nation would never ſubmit to ſee the 


_ throne of England filled by a baſtard: That they 
were the king's ſiſters by the half-blood only; and 


even if they were legitimate, could not enjoy the 


crown as his heirs and ſucceſſors: That the queen 


of Scots ſtood excluded by the late king's will; 


and being an alien, had loſt by law all right of in- 
heriting; not to mention, that as ſhe was betrothed 
to the dauphin, ſhe would by her ſucceſſion ren- 
der England, as ſhe had already done Scotland, a 


Province to France: That the certain conſequence 


of his ſiſter Mary's ſucceſſion, or that of the queen 


ol Scots, was tlie abolition of the proteſtant religion, 
and the repeal of the laws enacted in favour of the 
reformation, and the re- eſtabliſnment of the uſurpa- 


tion and idolatry of the church of Rome: That, 
fortunately for England, the ſame order of ſucceſ- 
ſion which juſtice tequired, was alſo the moſt con- 


 formable to | public intereft; and there was not on 


F any ſide any juſt ground for doubt or deliberation: 
That when theſe three princeſſes were excluded by 
ſuch ſolid reaſons, the ſucceſſion devolved on the 


marchioneſs of Dorſet, elder daughter of the French 
a Hu. und the duke of Suffolk: That the next heir 


of 


E DW AR D VI: 


of the marchioneſs was the lady Jane Gray, a lady 
of the moſt amiable character, accompliſhed by the 
beſt education, both in literature and religion; and 
every way worthy of. a crown: And that even if her 
title by blood were doubtful, which there was no juſt 
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reaſon. to pretend, the king was poſſeſſed of the 


ſame power that his father enjoyed, and might leave 


her the crown by letters patent. Theſe reaſonings 


made impreſſion on the young prince; and above 
all, his zealous attachment to the proteſtant religion 
made him apprehend the conſequences, if ſo bigotted 
a catholic as his ſiſter Mary ſhould ſucceed to the 
throne. And though he bore a tender affection to 
the lady Elizabeth, who was hable to no ſuch objec- 
tion, means were found to perſuade him that he 


could not exclude the one ſiſter on account of ille- 


| gitirnacy; without giving alſo an excluſion to the 
other. 5 
| NorTHUMBERLAND, finding that his arguments 
vere likely to operate on the king, began to pre 
the other parts of his ſcheme. Two ſons of the 
duke of Suffolk by a ſecond venter having died this 
| ſeaſon of the ſweating ſickneſs, that title was extinct; 
and Northumberland engaged the king to beſtow it 
on the marquis of Dorſet. By means of this favour, 
and of others which he conferred upon him, he per- 
ſuaded the new duke of Suffolk and the dutcheſs to 
give their daughter, the lady Jane, in marriage to 
his fourth ſon the lord Guilford Dudley. In order 


to fortify himſelf by farther alliances, he negotiated 


a marriage between the lady Catherine Gray, ſecond 
daughter of Suffolk, and lord Herbert, eldeſt ſon of 
the earl of Pembroke. He alſo married his own 
daughter to lord Haſtings, eldeſt fon of the earl of 
Huntingdon*. Theſe marriages were ſolemniſed 


with great pomp and feſtivity ; and the people, who 
hated Northumberland, could not forbear exprefling 


- 1) 4/44 , © Heyling/p« 299. Stowe, p. 6 % 


their 
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Wan their indignation at ſeeing ſuch public demonſtrations 
"ts wh of 1 Joy during the languiſhing daa of the young 
1653. Prince's. health, 
EE EpwasD had been ſeized. in the brregoing year, 
firſt with the meaſles, then with the ſmall-pox;; but 
having perfectly recovered from both theſe diſtem- 
pers, the nation entertained hopes that they would 
only ſerve to confirm his health; and he had after- 
wards made a progreſs through ſome parts of the 
kingdom. It was ſuſpected that he had there over- 
Theking's heated himſelf in-exerciſe: He was ſeized with a 
25 cough, which proved obſtinate, and gave way nei-⸗ 
ther to regimen nor medicines: Several fatal ſymp- 
toms of a conſumption appeared; and though it was 
-hoped, that as the ſeaſon advanced his youth and 
temperance might get the better of the malady, men 
ſaw with great concern his bloom and vigour inſen- 
fibly decay. The general attachment to the young 
Prince, joined to the hatred borne the Dudleys, 
made it be remarked, that Edward had every mo- 
ment declined in health from the time that lord 
Robert Dudley had been put about him in quality 
f gentleman of the bedchamber. _. | 
Tux languiſhing ſtate of Edward's health made 
Northumberland the more intent on the execution 
of his project. He removed all except his own 
emiſſaries from about the king: He himſelf at- 
tended him with the greateſt aſſiduity: He pre- 
tended the moſt anxious concern for his health and 
welfare: And by all theſe artifices he prevailed on 
the young prince to give his final conſent to the 
ſettlement projected. Sir Edward Montague, chief 
-Jaſtice of the common pleas, fir John Baker and fir 
Thomas Bromley, two judges, with the attorney 
and ſolicitor- general, were ſummoned to. the coun- 
zeil; where, after the minutes of the intended deed 
ere read to them, the king required them to draw 
them up in the form of letters patent. They heſi- 

"8 to obey; and deſired time to conſider 1 it. 
28 | he 


- 


entw Alp vi. 
The more they reflected, the greater danger they 
ſound in compliance. The ſettlement of the crown 


by Henry VIII. had been made in conſequence of 
an act of parliament; and by another act, paſſed in 


the beginning of this reign, it was declared treaſon 


in any of the heirs, their aiders or abettors, to at- 
tempt on the right of another, or change the order 
of ſucceſſion. The judges pleaded theſe reaſons be- 


fore the council. They urged, that ſuch a patent 


as was intended would be entirely invalid; that it 
would ſubject, not only the judges who drew it, 
but every counſellor who ſigned it, to the pains of 
treaſon; and that the only proper expedient, - both 
for giving ſanction to the new ſettlement, and free- 
ing its partiſans from danger, was to ſummon a par- 
liament, and to obtain the conſent of that aſſembly. 
The king ſaid, that he intended afterwards to follow 
that method, and would call a parliament, in which 
he purpoſed to have his ſettlement ratified; but in 
the mean time he required the judges, on their al- 
legiance, to draw the patent in the form required. 
The council told the judges, that their refuſal would 
ſubject all of them to the pains of treaſon. North- 
umberland gave to Montague the appellation of 
traitor; and ſaid, that he would in his ſhirt fight any 


man in ſo juſt a cauſe as that of lady Jane's ſucceſ- 


ſion. The judges were reduced to great difficulties 
between the dangers from the law, and thoſe which 
aroſe from the violence of preſent power and 


— 


authority *, | 
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THz arguments were canvaſſed in ſeveral different 


meetings between the council and the judges; and no 


ſolution could be found of the difficulties. Ar laſt 


Montague propoſed an expedient, which ſatisfied 


both his brethren and the-counſellors. He defired 


that a ſpecial commiſſion ſhould- be paſſed by the 
King and council, requiring the judges | to draw a 


7 Fuller, book viii. p. 2. 


patent 
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patent for the new ſettlement of the crown; and that 
a pardon ſhould immediately after be granted them for 


1 offence which they might have incurred by their 
"358+ Y | ey mig! E 1 the 


MV 


cCojnpliance. When the * was drawn, and 
brought to the biſhop of El 


y chancellor, in order 


to have the great ſeal affixed to it, this prelate re- 
ured that all the judges ſhauld previouſly 'F nit. 


50 . nald at firſt refuſed; and it was with much dif. 


2x\t June. 


ficulty that he was prevailed on, by the violent me- 
naces of Northumberland, to comply; but the con- 
ſtancy of ſir James Hales, who, though a zealous 
proteſtant, preferred juſtice on this occaſion to the 
prejudices of his party, could not be ſhaken by any 
expedient. The chancellor next required, for his 

eater ſecurity, that all the privy counſellors ſhould 


t their hands to the patent: The intrigues: of 


Northumberland, or the fears of his violence, were 
ſo prevalent, chat the counſellors complied with this 
demand. Cranmer alone heſitated during ſome time, 
but at laſt yielded to the earneſt and pathetic intrea- 
ties of the king . Cecil, at that time ſecretary of 
ſtate, pretended afterwards that he only ſigned as 
witneſs to the king's ſubſcription. And thus, by 


the king's letters patent, the two princeſſes, Mary 


and Elizabeth, were fet aſide ; and the crown was 
ſettled on the heirs of the dutcheſs of Suffolk: For 
the dutcheſs herſelf was content to give place to her 
daughters. | 

Aren this ſettlement was made, with ſo many 
inauſpicious circumſtances, Edward viſibly declined 
every day; and ſmall hopes were entertained of his 
recovery. To make matters worſe, his phyſicians 


| "ere diſmiſſed by Northumberland's advice, and 


by an order of council; and he was put into the 


Hhantis of an ignorant woman, who undertook in 2- 
little time to reſtore him to his former ſtare of health. 
Aſtet the uſe of her medicines, all the bad ſymp- 


5 Cranm, Mem. p. 295- 


toms 


£98 i v.. 36s 

1 Hors bee e 
14 tons increaſed to the moſt violent degree : He fee: © H _ 
x a difficulty of ſpeech and breathing; his pulſe fled, =* = 
Ir his legs ſwelled, his colour became livid ;. and many 4 
d other ſymptoms appeared of his approaching end., and death. 
119 1 "> G 144 | © 9 % Y f 6th July. 
* He expired at Greenwich, in the ſixteenth year of his, 


age, and the ſeventh of his Ig i | Ph 
All the Engliſh hiftorians'dwell with pleaſure on 

the excellent qualities of this young prince; whom | 

the flattering promiſes of hope, joined to many real | 


- offs 6 * 


, virtues, had made an object of tender affection to 
$ the public. He poſſeſſed mildneſs of diſpoſition, 
- application to ſtudy and buſineſs, a capacity to learn 
J and judge, and an attachment to equity and juſtice. 
$ He ſeems only to have contracted, from his educa- 
] tion and from the genius of the age in which he 
f lived, too much of a narrow prepoſſeſſion in matters 
8 of religion, which made him incline ſomewhat to 
bigotry and perfecution : But as the bigotry of pro: 
teltants, leſs governed by prey hes under more | 
. reſtraints than that of catholics, the effects of this 
malignant quality were the leſs to be apprehendedd. 
5 if a longer life had been granted to young Edward. N 
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9 Northumberland executed —— Catholic reli- 
_ © gion reftored—— A n, Beliberations 
3 1 with regard to the queen s marriage —— © Qucen ? 


— marriage with Philip —— Wyat's inſurrettion— © 
© Suppreſſed ——Execution "of lady Jane N | 
ey Par lame 1— 22 Y arrival in Ergland. 
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AP rg title of the! 1 * u che de- 
| mile of her brother, was not expoſed to any 
conſiderable difficulty; and the objections ſtarted by 
the lady Jane's partiſans were new and unheard- of 
by = nation. Theugh all the proteſtants, and 
even many of the catholics, believed the bags 
of Henry VIII. with Catherine of to be 
unlawful and invalid; yet, as it had been — 
Dy the parties without any criminal intention, had 
been avowed. by their parents, recogniſed by the 
= nation, and ſeemingly founded on thoſe principles 
2 olf law and religion which then prevailed, few ima- 
=” med. that their iſſue ought on that account to be 
1 regarded as illegitimate. A declaration to that pur 
pPoſe had indeed been extorted from parliament 
the uſual violence and caprice of Henry; but hp 
that monarch had afterwards been induced to re- 
ſtore his daughter to the right of ſucceſſion, her 
title was now become as legal and parliamentary as « 
7 It _ 
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tt was ever eſteemed juſt and natural. The public CH AP, 


had long been familiariſed to theſe ſentiments : 

During all the reign of Edward, the princeſs was 
regarded as his lawful ſucceſſor: And though the 
proteſtants dreaded the effects of her prejudices, the 
extreme hatred univerſally | entertained ' againſt the 
Dudleys *, who men foreſaw would, under the name 
of Jane, be the real ſovereigns, was more than ſuf- 
ficient to counterbalance, even wil that party, the 
attachment to religion. This laſt attempt to vio- 


late the order of ſucceſſion, had diſplayed Northum- 
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berland's ambition and injuſtice in à full light; and 
when the people reflected on the long train of fraud, 


iniquity, and cruelty by which that project had deen 


conducted; that this lives of the two Seymours, as 


well as the title of the princeſſes, had been ſacrificed 
to it; they were moved by indignation to exert 
themſelves in oppoſition to ſuch criminal enterpriſes. 
The general venteration alſo paid to the memory of 
Henry VIII. prompted the nation to defend the 
rights of his poſterity; and the miſeries of the an- 
cient civil wars were not ſo entirely forgotten, that 
men were willing,” by a departure from the lawful 
heir, to incur the danger N like bloodſhed and 
confuſion. 

| NokTHUMBERLAND, ſenſible of the oppoſition 


which he m pect, had carefully concealed the 


deſtination made by the king; and in order to bring 


the two princeſſes into his power, he had had the 


precaution to engage the council, before Edward's 
death, to write to them in that prince's name, de- 


firing their attendance, on pretence that his infirm 
ſtate of health required the aſſiſtance of their coun- 


ſe], and the conſolation of their company *. Edward 
expired before their arrival; but Northumberland, 
in order to make the princeſſes fall into the mare, ; 
18 5 the king s death (till ſecret ; ; and the lady Mary 


5 sdeidan, lib. 254 © = Reyliny. p · 1. 4 — 40 
| had 


3 
| 


1 1 intelligence of them x. She was a la 
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"CHAP. had- already reached Hoddeſden, within half a day's 
1 journey of the court. Happily, the earl of 3 
2553. ſent her private intelligence both of her brother's 
* death and of the conſpiracy formed againſt her: 
She immediately made haſte to retire; and ſhe 
arrived, by quick journies, firſt at Kenning-hall in 
Norfolk, then at Framlingham in Suffolk; where 
the purpoſed to embark and eſcape to Flanders, in 
caſe ſhe ſhould find it impoſſible to defend her right 
of ſneceſſion. She wrote letters to the nobility and 
moſt conſiderable gentry in every county in Eng- 
land; commanding them to aſſiſt her in the defence 
of her crown an perſon. - And ſhe diſpatched a - 
meſſage to the council; by which ſhe notified to 
them that her brother's death was no longer a ſecret 
to her, 2 them pardon for paſt offences, and 
required them e to give orders for pro- 
chiming her in London. 
NokrRhUMBERLAND found that farther dial 
tion was fruitleſs : He went to Sion-houſe !, 
, companicd by the duke of Suffolk, the earl of Dem 
broke, and others of the nobility; and he approached 
the lady Jane, who reſided there, with all the re- 
ſpect uſually paid to the ſovereign. Jane was in a 
great meaſure ignorant of theſe tranſactions; and it 
was with equal grief and ſurpriſe that ſhe received 
5 . an amiable 
Gray pro- perſon, an engaging diſpoſition, accaMpliſhed par 
1 Ls being of an —— age with the late 1 the 
Wy had ele "a her. ay 6c ma with him, and ſeemed 
* even to poſſeſs greater facility in acquiring eyery part 
of perm! js polite 8 "She CT. a 
familiar knowledge of the Roman and Greek lan- 
guages, belides modern tangues; had paſſed moſt of 
her time in an application to learning; and expreſſod 
a great indifference for other occupations 2 


1 Burnet, vol. li. p- n * Fox, vol. i. p. 3 
1 Thuanus, lib. xi1i. c. 10. m Godwin i in Kennet, p- 329», 
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ments uſual with her ſex and ſtation. Roger Aſcham, 
tutor to the lady Elizabeth, having one day paid her 
a viſit, found her employed in reading Plato, while 


* 
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the reſt of the family were engaged in a party of 


hunting in the park; and on his admiring the ſingu- 
larity of her choice, ſhe told him that ſhe received 
more ure from that author than the others could 
reap from all their ſport and gatety ": Her heart, 
full of this paſſion for literature and the elegant 
arts, and of tenderneſs towards her huſband, who 
was deſerving of her affections, had never opened 
itſelf to the flattering allurements of ambition; and 
the intelligence of her elevation to the throne was 
nowiſe agreeable to her. She even refuſed to ac- 
cept of the preſent ; pleaded the preferable title of 
the two princeſſes; expreſſed her dread of the con- 
ſequences attending an enterpriſe ſo dangerous, not 
to ſay ſo criminal; and deſired to remain in the pri- 
vate ſtation in which ſhe was born. Overcome at 
laſt by the entreaties rather than the reaſons of her 
father and father-in-law, and above all of her huſ- 


band, ſhe ſubmitted to their will, and was prevailet 


on to Telinquiſh her own judgment. It was then 
uſual for the kings of England, after their acceſſion, 
to pals the firſt days in the Tower; and Northum- 
berland immediately conveyed thither the new ſove- 


reign. All the counſellors were obliged to attend / 


her to that fortreſs; and by this means became in 
reality priſoners in the hands of Northumberland; 
whoſe will they were neceſſitated to obey. Orders 
were given by the council to proclaim Jane through- 
out the kingdom; but -theſe orders were executed 
only in London and the neighbourhood. No ap- 
plauſe enſued : The people heard the proclamation 
with ſilence and concern: Some even expreſſed their 
ſcorn and contempt; and one Pot, a vintner's ap- 
prentice, was ſeverely puniſhed for this offence. 


„ Aſcham's works, p- 222, 223. 
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attendance on Mary. As they were muc 
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CHAP. The proteſtant teachers themſelves, who were em- 


ployed to convince the people of Jane's title, found 


their eloquence fruitleſs; and Ridley, . biſhop of 


London, who preached a ſermon to that purpoſe, 


wrought no effect upon his audience. £5 
TRE people of Suffolk, meanwhile, 2 their 
| h attached 
to the reformed communion, they could not forbear, 
amidft their tenders of duty, expreſſing apprehen- 
ſions for their religion; but when ſhe aſſured them 
that ſhe never meant to change the laws of Edward, 


they inliſted themſelves in her cauſe with zeal and 


affection. The nobility and gentry daily flocked to 


her, and brought her reinforcement. The earls of 
Bath and Suflex, the eldeſt ſons of lord Wharton 
and lord Mordaunt, fir William Drury, fir Henry 


Benningfield, fir Henry Jernegan, perſons whoſe 


intereſt lay in the neighbourhood, appeared at the 
head of their tenants and retainers*. Sir Edward 
Haſtings, brother to the earl of Huntingdon, having 
received a commiſſion from the council to make 
levies for the lady Jane in Buckinghamſhire, car- 
ried over his troops, which amounted to four thou- 
ſand men, and joined Mary. Even a fleet which 
had been ſent by Northumberland to lie off the coaſt 
of Suffolk, being forced into Yarmouth by a ſtorm, 


+ was engaged to declare for that princeſs. 


_ NoRTHUMBERLAND, hitherto blinded by am- 


bition, ſaw at laſt the danger gather round him, and 


knew not to what hand to turn himſelf... He had 
levied forces, which were aſſembled at London; but 
dreading the cabals of the courtiers and counſellors, 
whole compliance he knew had been entirely the 
reſult of fear or artifice, he was reſolved to keep 
near the perſon of the lady Jane, and ſend Suffolk 


to command the army. But the counſellors who 


wiſhed to remove him e, working on the filial ten- 
o Heylin, p. 160. Burnet, vol. ii, p. 237 Godwin, p. 330. 


Heylin, p. 159. Burnet, vol. ii. P. 239+, Fox, vol, i. p. 15. 
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RES 9 
derneſs of Jane, magnified tv her the danger to 
which her father would be expoſed; and repreſented 
that Northumberland, who had gained * qo 


by formerly ſuppreſſing a rebellion in thoſe parts, 
was more 5 — to command in that enterpriſe. 


The duke himſelf, who knew the ſlender capacity 
of Suffolk, began to think that none but himſelf 
was able to encounter the preſent danger; and he 

reed to take on him the command of the troops, 
The counſellors attended on him at his departure 
with the higheſt proteſtations of attachment, and 
none more than Arundel his mortal enemy s. As 
he went along, he remarked the diſaffection of the 
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people, which foreboded a fatal iſſue to his ambi- 


tious hopes. Many,” faid he to lord Gray, 
© come out to look at us, but I find not one who 
te cries, God ſpeed you 9 8 — | 
Taz duke had no ſooner reached St. Edmund's- 
bury, than he found his army, which did not exceed 
fix thouſand men, too weak to encounter the 
queen's*, which amounted to double the number, 
He wrote to the council, defiring them to ſend him 
a reinforcement ; and the uk 
laid hold of the opportunity to free themſelves from 
confinement, | They 
meant to execute Northumberland's commands; but 
being aſſembled in Baynard's caſtle, a houſe be- 
longing to Pembroke, they deliberated concerning 
the method of ſhaking off his uſurped tyranny, 
Arundel began the conference, by repreſenting the 
injuſtice and cruelty of Northumberland, the ex- 
orbitancy of his ambition, the criminal enterpriſe 


which he had projected, and the guilt, in which he 


had involved the whole council; and he affirmed, 


that the only method of making atonement for their . 


paſt offences, was by a ſpeedy return to the duty 


4 Heylin, p. 161. Baker, p. 31 g. Hollingſhed, p. 1086. 
* Speed, p. 816. , 3 Godwin, p. 337. th 
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ellors immediately 


left the Tower, as if they Lady Jane 
deſerted by 


the people, 
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which they owed to their lawful ſovereign *. This 
motion was ſeconded by Pembrohe, who, clapping 
his hand to his ſword, ſwore he was ready to fight 
any man that expreſſed himſelf of a contrary ſenti- 
ment. The mayor and aldermen of London were 


immediately ſent for, who diſcovered great alacrity 
in obeying the orders they received to proclaim 


Mary. The people expreſſed their approbation by 
ſhouts of applauſe. Even Suffolk, who commanded 
in the Tower, finding reſiſtance fruitleſs, opened 
the gates, and declared for the queen. The lady 
Jane, after the vain pageantry of wearing a crown 
during ten days, returned to a private life with more 
ſatisfaction than ſhe felt when the royalty was ten- 
dered to her“: And the meſſengers who were ſent 


to Northumberland with orders to lay down his 


The queen 
proclaim- 
ed and ac- 


knowledg- 
ed, : 


arms, found that he had. deſpaired of ſucceſs, was 
deſerted by all his followers, and had already pro- 
claimed the queen, with exterior marks of joy and 
ſatisfaction“. The people every where, on the 
2 approach to London, gave ſenſible expreſ- 
ions of their loyalty and attachment. And the lady 
Elizabeth met her at the head of a thouſand horſe, 
which that princeſs had. levied in order to ſupport 
their joint title againſt the uſurper*. 5 

THe queen gave orders for taking into cuſtody 
the duke of Northumberland, who fell on his knees 
to the earl of Arundel that arreſted him, and ab- 
jectly begged. his life. At the ſame time were 
committed the earl of Warwic his eldeſt ſon, lord 


Ambroſe and lord Henry Dudley, two of his younger 


ſons, fir Andrew Dudley, his brother, the marquis 
of Northampton, the earl of Huntingdon, fir Tho- 
mas Palmer, and fir John Gates. The queen after- 


wards confined the duke of Suffolk, lady Jane 


t Godwin, p. 331, 332. Thuanus, lib. xiii. — [x 
Godwin, p. 332. Thuanus, lib. xiii. c. 2. Stowe, 
p. 612. * Burnet, vol. ii. p. 240. Heylin, p. 19. Stowe, 
p. 613. V Burnet, vol. ii. p. 239. Stowe, p. 612. Baker, 
p. 315. Hollingſhed, p. 1088. a e 
| 2 Grey, | 
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Grey, and lord Guilford Dudley. But Mary was 
; delirous, in the beginning of her reign, to acquire 
popularity by the appearance of clemency ; and be- 
cauſe the counſellors pleaded conſtraint as an excuſe 
for their treaſon, ſhe extended her pardon to moſt 
of them. Suffolk himſelf recovered his liberty; 
and he owed this indulgence in a great meaſure to 
the contempt. entertained of his capacity. But the 


guilt of Northumberland was too great, as well as 


his' ambition and courage too dangerous,. to permit 
him to entertain any reaſonable hopes of life. When 
brought to his trial, he only deſired permiſſion to 
aſk two queſtions of the peers appointed to fit on 
his jury; whether a man could be guilty of treaſon 
that obeyed orders given him by the council under 
the great ſeal? and whether thoſe who were in- 
volved in the fame” guilt with himſelf could fit as 
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his judges? Being told that the great ſeal of an 


uſurper was no authority, and that perſons not lying 
under any ſentence of attainder were ſtill innocent 
in the eye of the law, and might be admitted on any 
jury *; he acquieſced, and pleaded guilty. At his 
execution he made profeſſion of the catholic reli- 
gion, and told the people that they never would 
enjoy tranquillity till they returned to the faith of 
their anceſtors: Whether that ſuch were his real 
ſentiments, which he had formerly diſguiſed from 
intereſt and ambition, or that he hoped by this de- 
claration to render the queen more favourable to 
his family. Sir Thomas Palmer and fir John 
Gates ſuffered with him; and this was all the blood 
ſpilled on account of ſo dangerous and criminal an 


22 Aug. 
Northum- 
berland 
executed. 


enterpriſe againſt the rights of the ſovereign. Sen- 


tence was pronounced againſt the lady Jane and 
lord Guilford; but without any preſent intention of 


2 Burnet, vol. ii. p. 243. Heylin p. 18. Baker, p. 316. 
Hollingſhed, p. 109. Heylin, p. 19. Burnet, vol. iii, 
P- 243. Stowe, Pe» 614. | 4 : 
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putting it in execution. The youth and innocence 
of the perſons, neither of whom had reached their 
ſeventeenth year, pleaded ſufficiently in their favour. 
Wren Mary firſt arrived in the Tower, the duke 
of Norfolk, who had been detained priſoner durin 
all the laſt reign; Courtney, ſon of the marquis o 
Exeter, who, without being charged with any crime, 
had been ſubjected to the ſame puniſnment ever 
ſince his father's attainder; Gardiner, Tonſtal; and 
Bonner, who had been confined for their adhering 


to the catholic cauſe, appeared before her and im- 


plored her clemency and protection“. They were 


all of them reſtored to their liberty, and immedi- 


ately admitted to her confidence and favour. Nor- 
folk's attainder, notwithſtanding that it had paſſed 
in parliament, was repreſented as null andynvalid; - 


| becauſe, among other informalities, no ſpecial matter 
had been alleged againſt him, except wearing a 


coat of arms which he and his anceſtors without 
giving any offence had always made uſe of, in the 
ace of the court and of the whole nation. Court- 
ney ſoon after received the title of earl of Devon- 
ſhire; and though educated in ſuch cloſe confine- 


ment, that he was altogether unacquainted with the 


world, he ſoon acquired all the accompliſhments of 


a courtier and a gentleman, and made a conſiderable 


figure during the few years which he lived after he 


recovered his liberty ©. Beſides performing all thoſe 
popular acts, which, though they only affected in- 
dividuals, were very acceptable to the nation, the 
ueen endeavoured to ingratiate herſelf with the 
public, by granting a general pardon, though with 
ſome exceptions, and by remitting the ſubſidy voted 
to her brother by the laſt parliament ©. 5 
TRE joy ariſing from the ſueceſſion of the lawful 
heir, and from the gracious demeanour of the ſove- 


b Heylin, p. 20. Stowe, p., 613. Hollingſhed, b. 1088. 
© Depeches de Noailles, vol. ii. p. 246, _ F 
4 Stowez p. 616. 


reign, 


2 ARE | 
reign, hindered not the people from being agitated 
with great anxiety concerning the ſtate of religion; 
and as the bulk of the nation inclined to the pro- 
teſtant communion, the apprehenſions entertained 
concerning the principles and prejudices of the new 
queen were pretty general, The legitimacy of 
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Mary's birth had appeared to be ſomewhat con- 


nected with the papal authority; and that princeſs, 
being educated with her mother, had imbibed the 
ſtrongeſt attachment to the catholic communion, 
and the higheſt averſion to thoſe new tenets, whence 
ſhe believed all the misfortunes of her family had 
originally ſprung. - The diſcouragements which ſhe 


lay under from her father, though at laſt they 


brought her to comply with his will, tended till ' 


more to .increaſe her diſguſt to the reformers ; and 
the vexations which the protector and the council 
gave her during Edward's reign, had no other effect 
than'to confirm her farther in her prejudices. Na- 


turally of a ſour and obſtinate temper, and irritated - 


by contradiction. and misfortunes, ſhe poſſeſſed all 
the qualities fitted to compoſe a bigot ; and her ex- 
treme ignorance rendered her utterly incapable of 
doubt in her own belief, or 'of indulgence to the 
opinions of others. The nation, therefore, had 
great reaſon to dread not only the abolition, but the 
perſecution of the eſtabliſhed religion from the zeal 
of Mary; and it was not long ere ſhe diſcovered 
her intentions. | | 
GARDINER, Bonner, Tonſtal, Day, Heath, and 
Veley, were reinſtated in their ſees, either by a di- 


rect act of power, or what is nearly the ſame, by the 


ſentence of commiſſioners appointed to review their 
trial and condemnation. Though the biſhopric of 
Durham had- been diffolved by authority of parlia- 
ment, the queen erected it anew by letters patent, 
and replaced Tonſtal in his regalities as well as his 
revenue, On pretence of diſcouraging controverſy, 
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Catholic 
religion 
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preachers throughout England, except ſuch as ſnould 
obtain a particular licence; and it was eaſy to fore- 
ſee that none but the catholics would: be favoured 
with this privilege.” Holgate, archbiſhop of York, 
Coverdale, biſhop of Exeter, Ridley of Londch, | 


and Hooper of Gloceſter, were thrown into priſon; 
whither old Latimer alſo was ſent ſoon after. The 


zealous biſhops and prieſts were encouraged in their 


forwardneſs to revive the maſs, though contrary to 


the preſent laws. Judge Hales, who had diſcovered 
ſuch conſtancy in defending the queen's title, loſt 
all his merit by an oppoſition to thoſe illegal prac- 


tices ; and being committed to cuſtody, was treated 
with ſuch ſeverity, that he fell into frenzy, and 
killed himſelf. The men of Suffolk were brow- 


beaten; becauſe they preſumed to plead the promiſe 


which che queen, when they enliſted themſelves in 
her ſervice, had given them of maintaining the re- 


formed religion: One in particular was ſet in the 
pillory, becauſe he had been too peremptory in 


recalling to her memory the engagements which ſhe 
had taken on that occaſion. And though the queen 


ſtill promiſed in a public declaration before the 
council, to tolerate thoſe who differed from her, men 
> n a that this engagement, like the former, would 
prove but a feeble ſecurity when ſet in oppoſition | 
to religious prejudices. 


Tut merits of Cranmer enen this queen dur- 
ing the reign of Henry had been conſiderable; and 


he had ſucceſsfully employed his good offices in 


mitigating the ſevere prejudices which that monarch 
had entertained againſt her. But the active part 


Which he had borne in promoting her mother's di- 
vorce, as well as in conducting the reformation, had 


made him the object of her hatred; and though 
Gardiner had been equally forward in ſoliciting and 
defending the divorce, he had afterwards made ſuf- 
ficient 


M AR Y. 


ficient atonement by his ſufferings in defence of 
the catholic cauſe. The primate, therefore, had 
reaſon to expect little favour, during the preſent 
reign ;. but it was by his own indiſcreet zeal that he 
brought on himſelf the firſt violence and perſecution. 
A. report being ſpread, that Cranmer, in order to 
pay court to the queen, had promiſed to officiate in 
the Latin ſervice, the archbiſhop, to wipe off this 
aſperſion, publiſhed a manifeſto in his own defence. 
Among other expreſſions, he there ſaid, that as the 
devil was a liar from the beginning, and the father 
of lies, he had at this time ſtirred up his ſervants to 
perſecute Chriſt and his true religion ; That this in- 
fernal ſpirit now endeavoured to reſtore the Latin 


* - ſatisfactory maſſes, a thing of his own invention and 


device; and in order to effect his purpoſe, had falſely 
made uſe of Cranmer's name and authority: And 
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that the maſs is not only without foundation, either 


in the Scriptures or in the practice of the primitive 


church, but likewiſe diſcovers a plain contradiction 


to antiquity and the inſpired writings, and is beſides 


replete with many horrid - blaſphemies *. On the 


publication of this inflammatory paper, Cranmer 
was thrown into priſon, and was tried for the part 
which he had acted in concurring with the lady 
Jane, and oppoſing the queen's acceſſion. Sentence 
of high treaſon was pronounced againſt him ; *and 
though his . guilt was ſhared with the whole privy 


council, and was even leſs than that of the greater 


part of them, this ſentence, however ſevere, muſt 
be allowed entirely legal. The execution of it, how- 
ever, did not follow; and Cranmer was reſerved for 
a more cruel puniſhment. 

PETER Martyr, ſeeing a perſecution gathering 
againſt the reformers, deſired leave to withdraw * ; 


NW | 
Fox, vol, iii. p. 94. Heylin, p. 25. Godwin, p. 336. 


Burnet, vol. ii, Coll. Ne 3. Cranm. Mem, p. 305. Thuanus, 


lib. xiii. C. EE 
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CHA 2 and, while ſome zealous catholics moved for his 


5 


commitment, Gardiner both pleaded that he had 
come over by an invitation from the government, 
and generouſſy furniſhed him with ſupplies for his 
journey: But as bigotted zeal ſtill increaſed, his 
wife's body, which had been interred at Oxford, was 
afterwards dug up by public orders, and buried in a 
dunghill*, The bones of Bucer and Fagius, two 
foreign reformers, were about the ſame time com- 


' mitted to the flames at Cambridge. John a Laſco 


was firſt ſilenced, then ordered to depart the king- 
dom with his congregation. The greater. part of 
the foreign proteſtants followed him ; and the nation 


thereby loſt many uſeful hands for arts and manufac- 
| tures, Several Engliſh proteſtants alſo took ſhelter 


in foreign parts; and every thing bore a * 


sth OR. 
A parlia- 
ment. 


aſpect for the reformation. 

DuRiNG this revolution of the court, no protec 
tion was expected by proteſtants from the parlia- 
ment, which was ſummoned to aſſemble. A zeal- 


_ ous. reformer © pretends, that great violence and 


iniquity were uſed in the elections; but beſides that 
the authority of this writer is inconſiderable, that 


practice, as the neceſſities of government ſeldom re- 


2 it, had not hitherto been oſten employed in 
ngland. There ſtill remained ſuch numbers de- 
voted by opinion or affection to many principles of 
the ancient religion, that the authority of the crown 
was able to give ſuch candidates the preference in 
moſt elections; and all thoſe who heſitated to com- 
ply with the court religion rather declined taking a 
ſeat, which while it rendered them obnoxious to the 
queen, could afterwards afford them no protection 
ainſt the violence of prerogative. It ſoon ap- 
peared, therefore, that a majority of the commons 
Þ» Heylin, pro wo. 08 s de Schiſm. Anglie. 


* Beale. But Fox, who lived at the time, and is very minute in ' 
his OY ſays nothing of the matter, See vol. yi. p- 16. 
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AN. | 
would be obſequious to Mary's deſigns ; and as the 
rs were moſtly attached to. the court, from in- 
tereſt or expectations, little oppoſition was expected 
from that quarter, % | 
In opening the parliament, the court ſhowed a 
contempt of the laws, by celebrating before the two 
houſes a maſs of the Holy Ghoſt in the Latin tongue, 
attended with all the ancient rites and ceremonies, 
though aboliſhed by act of parliament. Taylor, 
biſhop of Lincoln, having refuſed to kneel at this 
ſervice, was ſeverely handled, and was violently 
thruſt out of the houſe”, The queen, however, 
ſtill retained the title of ſupreme head of the church 
of England; and it was generally pretended, that 
the intention of the court was only to reſtore religion 
to the ſame condition in which it had been left by 
Henry; but that the other abuſes of popery which 
were the moſt grievous to the nation, would never 
be revived, 5 
Tux firſt bill paſſed by the parliament was of a 
popular nature, and aboliſhed every ſpecies of trea- 
ſon not contained in the ſtatute of Edward III. and 
every ſpecies of felony that did not ſubſiſt before the 
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firſt of Henry VIII“. The parliament next de- 


clared the queen to be legitimate, ratified the mar- 
riage of Henry with Catherine of Arragon, annulled 
the divorce pronounced by Cranmer *, whom they 


greatly blamed on that account. No mention, 


however, is made of the pope's authority, as any 
ground of the marriage. All the ſtatutes of king 
Edward, with regard to religion, were repealed by 


one vote. The attainder of the duke of Norfolk 


was reverſed; and this act of juſtice was more rea- 


I Fox, vol. iii. p. 19. m Burnet, vol. ii. p. 8 


n Mariz, ſeſſ. i. c. 1. By this repeal, though it was in general 


popular, the clauſe of 5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. 11. was loſt, which re- 
quired the confronting of two witneſſes, in order to prove any 
treaſon. | | | 

- Mariæ, ſeſſ. ii. c. 1. A P 1 Mariæ, ſell. ii. c. 1. 
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CR F. ſonable than the declaring of that attainder invalid 
£22 without farther authofity. Many clauſes of the riot 


act paſſed in the late reign were revived: A ſtep 
which eluded in a great meaſure the popular ſtatute 


enucted at the firſt meeting of parliament. 


NoOoTWITHSTAN DING the compliance of the two 
houſes with the queen's inclinations, they had ſtill 
z reſerve in certain articles; and her choice of a 


huſband in particular was of ſuch importance to 


national intereſt, that they were determined not to 
ſubmit tamely in that reſpect to her will and plea- 
ſure. There were three marriages ?, 2 


Which it was ſuppoſed that Mary had deliberat 


after her acceſſion. The firſt perſon propoſed to 
her was Courtney earl of Devonſhire, who being 
an Engliſhman nearly allied to the crown, cquld 
not fail of being acceptable to the nation; and as 


he was of an engaging perſon and addreſs, he had 


viſibly gained on the queen's afteCtions *,. and hints 
were dropped him of her favourable diſpoſitions to- 


wards him. But that nobleman neglected theſe 


overtures ; and ſeemed rather to attach himſelf to 
the lady Elizabeth, whoſe youth and agreeable con- 


verſation he preferred to all the power and grandeur 


of her ſiſter. This choice occaſioned a great cold - 
neſs in Mary towards Devonſhire; and made her 
break out in a declared animoſity againſt Elizabeth. 
The ancient quarrel between their mothers. had ſunk. 
deep into the malignant heart of the queen; and 
after the declaration made by parliament in favour 
of Catherine's marriage, ſhe wanted not a pretence 
for repreſenting the birth of her ſiſter as illegiti- 
mate. The attachment of Elizabeth to the re- 
formed religion offended Mary's bigotry; and as 


| the young princeſs had made ſome difficulty in diſ- 


F 7 * . _ , FX 8 = 
* ne 2 n - TRUBOLS DOE or 
1 Thuan, lib. ii. c. 3. + * Depeches de Noaillee, vol. ij. 
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| guiſing her 8 violent menaces had been 

employed to bring her to compliance. But when 

the queen found That Elizabeth had obſtructed her 

vie ws in a point which perhaps touched her ſtill more 

nearly, her reſentment, excited by pride, no longer 

knew any bounds; and the princeſs was viſibly ex- 
poſed to the greateſt danger. 

'Carvinar Pole, who had never taken prieſts 
| orders; was another party propoſed” to the queen; 
and there appeared many reaſons to, induce. her to 
make choice of this prelate. The high character 
of Pole for virtue and humanity ; the great regard 
paid him by the catholic church, of which he had 
nearly reached the higheſt dignity on the death of 
Paul III.“; the queen's affection for the counteſs of 
Saliſbury, his mother, who had once been her go- 
verneſs; the violent animoſity to whieh he had been 
expoſed on account of his attachment to the Romuſh 
communion; all theſe conſiderations had a powerful 
influence on Mary. But the cardinal was now in 
the decline of life; and having contracted habits of 
ſtudy and retirement, he was repreſented to her as 
| vngualified for the buſtle of a court and the hurry. 
of buſineſs*, The queen, therefore, dropped all 
thoughts of that alliance: But as ſhe entertained a 
great regard for Pole's wiſdom and virtue, ſhe till 


intended to reap the benefit of his counſel in the 
adminiſtration of her government. She ſecretly 


entered into a- negociation with Commendone, an 


agent of cardinal Dandino, legate at Bruſſels; ſhe. 


ſent aſſurances to the pope, then Julius III. of her 


17 
Wt 


Ir 


earneſt deſire to reconcile herſelf and her kingdoms: 


to the holy ſee; and ſhe deſired that Pole might be 
appointed legate for the ee tf of that . 


office”. 
e Dep. de Noailles, "7 ii, paſſim ling p. 31. 
Burnet, vol. ii. p. #55, * - Father Pau], «ey it. F 
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caſt her eye towards the emperor's family, from 
which her mother was deſcended, and which during 
her own diſtreſſes had 3 afforded her coun- 
tenance and protection. Charles V. who a few 


years before was almoſt abſolute maſter of Germany, 


had exerciſed his power in ſuch an arbitrary manner, 


that he gave extreme diſguſt to the nation, who 


apprehended the total extinction of their liberties 


from the encroachments of that monarch . Reli- 
gion had ſerved him as a pretence for his uſurpa- 
tions; and from the ſame principle he met with 
that oppoſition which overthrew his grandeur and 
daſhed all his ambitious hopes. Maurice, elector 
of Saxony, enraged that the landgrave of Heſſe, 
who, by his advice and on his aſſurances, had put 
himſelf into the emperor's hands, ſhould be un- 
juſtly detained a priſoner, formed a ſecret conſpiracy 
among the proteſtant princes ; and covering his in- 
tentions with the moſt artful diſguiſes, he adden 
marched his forces againſt Charles, and narrowly 


miſſed becoming maſter of his perſon. The pro- 


teſtants flew to arms in every quarter; and their 
inſurrection, aided by an invaſion from France, re- 
duced the emperor to ſuch, difficulties that he was 
obliged to ſubmit to terms of peace, which inſured 


the independency of Germany. To retrieve” his 
* honour he made an attack on France; and laying 


ſiege to Metz with an army of a hundred thouſand 


men, he conducted the enterpriſe in perſon, and 


ſeemed. determined at all hazards to ſucceed in an 


. undertaking which had fixed the attention of Eu- 


rope. But the duke of Guiſe, who defended Metz, 
with a garriſon compoſed of the braveſt nobility of 
France, exerted duch vigilance, conduct, and va- 
lour, that the ſiege was protracted to the depth of 


winter; and the emperor found it dangerous to 


ith = Thuanus, libs iv. c. 17. 
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perſevere any longer. He retired with the remains C HAP. 


of his army into the Low Countries, much dejected 
with that reverſe of fortune which in his declining 
years had ſo fatally overtaken him. : | 

No ſooner did Charles hear of the death of Ed- 
ward, and the acceſſion of his kinſwoman Mary to 
the crown of England, than he formed the ſcheme 


of acquiring that kingdom to his family; and he 
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hoped by this incident to balance all the loſſes which : 


he had ſuſtained in Germany. His ſon Philip was 


a widower ; and though he was only twenty-ſeven 


years of age, eleven years younger than the queen, 


this objection it was thought would be overlooked, 
and there was no reaſon to deſpair of her ſtill having 


a numerous iſſue. The emperor, therefore, imme- 
diately ſent over an agent to ſignify his intentions to 


Mary, who, pleaſed with the ſupport of ſo powerful 
an alliance, and glad to unite herſelf more cloſely 


with her mother's family, ro which ſhe was ever 


ſtrongly attached, - readily embraced the propoſal. 


Norfolk, Arundel, and Paget, gave their advice 


for the match: And Gardiner, who was become 
prime miniſter, and who had been promoted to the 
office of chancellor, finding how Mary's inclinations 
lay, ſeconded the project of the Spaniſh alliance. 


At the ſame time he repreſented both to her and 


the emperor, the neceſſity of ſtopping all farther in- 
novations in religion, till the completion of the 
marriage. He obſerved that the parliament amidſt 
all their compliances had diſcovered evident ſymp- 
toms of jealouſy, and ſeemed at preſent determined 
to grant no farther conceſſions in favour of the 
catholic religion: That though they might make a 
lacrifice to their ſovereign of ſome ſpeculative prin- 
ciples which they did not well comprehend, or of 
ſome rites which ſeemed not of any great moment, 
they had. imbibed ſuch ſtrong prejudices againſt the 
pretended uſurpations and exactions of the court of 

| | er en Td he Rome, 
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Rome, that they would with great difficulty be again 
brought to ſubmit to its authority : That the danger 


of reſuming the abbey lands would alarm the nobi- 


lity and gentry, and induce them to encourage the 
prepoſſeſſions which were but too general among 


the people, againſt the doctrine and worſhip of the 
Catholic n 


That much pains had been taken 


to prejudice the nation againſt the Spaniſh alliance; 


and if that point were urged at the ſame time with 
farther changes in religion, it would hazard a gene- 
ral revolt and inſurrection: That the marriage being 
once completed, would give authority to the queen's 


meeaſures, and enable her afterwards to forward the 
pious work in which ſhe was engaged: And that it 


was even neceſſary previouſly to reconcile the peo- 


ple to the marriage, by rendering the conditions 


extremely favourable to the Engliſh, and ſuch as 


would ſeem to enſure to them their independency, 


and the entire poſſeſſion of their ancient laws and 


privileges. 


Tre emperor, well acquainted with the prudence 
and experience of Gardiner, aſſented to all theſe 


. reaſons; and he endeavoured to temper the zeal of 
Mary by repreſenting the neceſſity of proceeding 
gradually in the great work of converting the nation. 


Hearing that cardinal Pole, - more ſincere in his re- 


ligious opinions, and leſs guided by the maxims of 
human policy, after having ſent contrary advice to 
the queen, had*ſer out on his journey to England, 


where he was to exerciſe his legantine commiſſion; 


he thought proper to ſtop him at Dillinghen, a 


town on the Danube; and he afterwards obtained 
Mary's conſent for this detention. The negotia- 


tion for the marriage mean while proceeded apace; 


and Mary's intentions of eſpouſing Philip became 


generally known to the nation. The commons, 
who hoped that they had gained the queen by the 


| = Burnet, vol. ii. p. 26. 
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conceſſions which. they had already, made, were 
alarmed. to hear that ſhe was reſolved to contract a 
foreign alliance; and they ſent a committee to re- 
woe 
meaſure. To prevent farther applications of the ſame 
kind, ſhe thought proper to diſſolve the parliament. 
A coNVOATIox had been ſummoned at the ſame 
time with the parliament; and the majority here alſo 
appeared to be of the court religion. An offer was 
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rate in ſtrong. terms againſt, that dangerous ch Dec. 


very frankly. made by the Romaniſts, to diſpute 


concerning the points controyerted between the two 
communions; and as tranſubſtantiation - was the 
article which of all others they deemed the cleareſt, 
and founded on the moſt irreſiſtible as: bhp they 
choſe to try their ſtrength by  defendin 

proteſtants puſhed. the 1 575 as far as t 5 4 5 
and noiſe of their antagoniſts would permit; and 
they fondly imagined that they had obtained ſome 
advantage, when in the courſe of the debate they 
obliged the catholics to avow that, according to 
their doctrine, Chriſt had in his laſt ſupper held 
himſelf 1 in his hand, and had ſwallowed and, eaten 
himſelf*, This triumph, however, was confined 
only to their own party: The Romaniſts. main- 
tained, that their champions had clearly the better 
of the day; that their adverſaries were blind and 
obſtinate heretics; that nothing but the moſt ex- 


* 


treme depravity of heart could induce men to con- 


teſt ſuch ſelf. evident principles; and that the ſevereſt 
puniſhments, were due to their perverſe wickedneſs. 
So pleaſed were they with their ſuperiority. in this 
favourite point, that they ſoon, after renewed thi 
diſpute at Oxford; and to ſhow that they feared no 
force of learning or abilities, where reaſon was fo 
evidently on their ſide, they ſent thither Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley, under a guard, to try whe- 
ther theſe renowned controverſialiſts could find any 
appearance of argument to defend their baffled 
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principles * . The iſſue of the debate w Was v ery dif- 
ferent from what it "ppc to be a few. years be- 
fore, in a famous conference held at the ſame PRE | 
curing the reign of Edward. 5 

AFTER the parliament and conyocation were dis- 
miſſed, the new laws with regard to religion, though 
they had been anticipated in moſt places by the zeal 


of the-catholics, countenanced by government, were 


ſtill more openly. put in execution: The maſs Was. 
every where re-eſtabliſhed ; and marriage was de- 


clared-to. be incompatible with any ſpiritual. office.” 


It has been aſſerted by ſome writers, that three 


fourths of the clergy were at this time deprived of 


their livings; though other hiſtorians, more accu- 
rate ©, have eſtimated the number of ſufferers to be 
far ſhort of this proportion. A. viſitation was, ap- 


pointed, in order to reſtore. more perfectly the maſs 


and the ancient rites. - Among other articles, the 


_ commiſſioners were enjoined to forbid the oath of 
_ ſupremacy: to be taken by the clergy on their re- 


Queen 8 
marriage 
with 


Philip. 


ceiving any benefice*. It is to be obſerved, that 
this oath had been eſtabliſhed by the laws of 
Henry VIII. , which were ſtill in force. 

Tx1s violent and ſudden change of religion, in- 
ſpired the proteſtants with great diſcontent; and even 
affected indifferent ſpectators with concern, by the 
hardſhips to which ſo many individuals were on that 


account expoſed. But the Spaniſh match was a point 


of more general concern, and diffuſed a 
prehenſions for the liberty and independence of = 
nation. To obviate all clamour, the articles of 

marriage were drawn as favourable as poſſible 15 
the intereſt and ſecurity, and even grandeur of 
England. It was agreed, that though Philip ſhould 


| have the title of king, the adminiſtration ſhould be 


- 


entirely. in the queen z, that, no, e mould 


5918 
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„„ AA enen 
be capable of enjoying any office in the kingdom; 


that no ind vation Thould be made in the "Engliſh 


% 


laws, cuſtoms, and privileges; that Philip ſhould 


* 


not carry the queen abroad without her conſent, nor 


any of her children without the conſent” of the nobi- 
liry ; that fixty thouſand pounds a year ſhould be 
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ſettled as her jointure ; that the male iſſue of this 


marriage ſhould inherit, together with England, 
both Burgundy and the Low Countries; and that if 
Don Catlos, Philip's ſon by his former marriage, 
ſhould die and his line be extinct, the queen's iſſue, 
whether male or female, ſhould inherit Spain, Sicily, 
Milan, and all the other dominions of Philip“. Such 
was the treaty of marriage ſigned by count Egmont, 
and three other ambaſſadors ſent over to England by 
„„ TT adi 

TRESsE articles, when publiſhed, gave no ſatisfac- 


15th Jan 


tion to tlie nation: It was univerſally ſaid that the 


emperor, in order to get poſſeſſion of England, 
would verbally agree to any terms; and the greater 
advantage there appeared in the conditions which he 

ranted, the more certainly might it be concluded 
that he had no ſerious intention of obſerving them: 
That the uſual fraud and ambition of that monarch 


might aſſure the nation of ſuch a conduct; and his 


ſon Philip, while he inherited theſe vices from his 
father, added to them tyranny, ſullenneſs, pride, 


and barbarity, more dangerous vices of his own: | 


That England would become a province, and a pro- 
vince to a kingdom which uſually exerciſed the moſt 


violent authority over all her dependent dominions: 


That the Netherlands, Milan, Sicily, Naples, 
groaned under the burthen of Spaniſh tyranny; and 
throughout all the new conqueſts in America there 


had been diſplayed ſcenes of unrelenting cruelty, 


bitherto unknown in the hiſtory of mankind: That 
the inquiſition was a tribunal invented by that ty- 


2 Rymer, xv. 2 A 
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other laws and inſtitutions, be introduced into Eng- 
land: And that the divided ſentiments of the people 
with regard to religion would ſubject multitudes to 


this iniquitous tribunal, and would reduce the whole 


nation to the moſt abject ſervitude 5, 1 

Tusk complaints being diffuſed every where, 
prepared the people for a rebellion; and had any 
foreign power given them encouragement, or any 
great man appeared to head them, the conſequences 
might have proved fatal to the queen's authority. 
But the king of France, though engaged in hoſ- 
tilities with the emperor, refuſed to concur in any 


N for an inſurrection, leſt he ſhould afford 


Mary a pretence for declaring war againſt him“. 


And the more prudent part of the nobility thought, 


that as the evils of the Spaniſh alliance were only 


_ dreaded at a diſtance, matters were not yet fully 


prepared for a general revolt. Some perſons, how- 
ever, more turbulent than the reſt, believed that it 


would be ſafer to prevent than to redreſs grievances; 


Wiat's in 
furrection. 


and they formed a conſpiracy to riſe in arms, and 


declare againſt the queen's marriage with Philip. 


Sir Thomas Wiat purpoſed to raiſe Kent, ſir Peter 


Carew, Devonſhire; and they engaged the duke of 


Suffolk, by the hopes of recovering the crown for 


I Heylin, p. 33. Godwin, p. 340. 


the lady Jane, to attempt raiſing the midland coun- 
ties. Carew's impatience or apprehenſions en- 


gaged him to break the concert, and to riſe in arms 


before the day appointed: He was ſoon, ſuppreſſed 
by the earl of Bedford, and conſtrained to fly into 
France. On this intelligence Suffolk, dreading an 
arreſt, ſuddenly left the town, with his brothers lord 
Thomas and lord Leonard Gray; and endeavoured 
to raiſe the people in the counties of Warwick and 


Leiceſter, where his intereſt lay; but he was ſo 


K Heylin, p. 32. Burnet, vol. ii. p- 268, Godwin, p. 339+ 
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head of 300 horſe, that he was obliged to diſperſe 


his followers, and being diſcovered in his conceal- 


ment, he was carried priſoner to London. Wiat 
was at firſt more ſucceſsful in his attempt; and 
having publiſhed a declaration at Maidſtone in Kent, 
againſt the queen's evil counſellors, and againſt the 
Spantſh match, without any mention of religion, the 
people began to flock to his ſtandard. The duke of 
Norfolk, with ſir Henry Jernegan, was ſent againſt 
him, at the head of the guards and ſome other 


troops, reinforced with 500 Londoners commanded 


by Bret: And he came within fight of the rebels at 
Rocheſter, where they had fixed their head-quarters. 
Sir George Harper here pretended to deſert from 
them; but having ſecretly gained Bret, theſe two 


malcontents ſo wrought on the Londoners, that the 


whole body deſerted to Wiat, and declared that they 
would not contribute to enſlave their native country. 
Norfolk, dreading the contagion of the example, 
immediately retreated with his troops, and took ſhel- 
ter in the city. 21 

AFTER this proof of the diſpoſitions of the people, 


eſpecially of the Londoners, who were moſtly pro- 


teſtants, Wiat was encouraged to proceed: He led 
his forces to Southwark, where he required of the 
queen that ſhe ſhould put the Tower into his hands, 
ſhould deliver four counſellors as hoſtages, and, in 
order to enſure the liberty of the nation, ſhould im- 
mediately marry an Engliſhman. Finding that the 
bridge was ſecured againſt him, and that the city 


was overawed, he marched up to Kingſton, where 


he paſſed the river with 4000 men; and returning 
towards London, hoped to encourage his partiſans, 
who had engaged to declare for him. He had im- 


„ * 
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CHA p. ls ara "waſted To much time at Southwark, and 
"I m_ P rok from Kingſton, that the critical 22 

Mn 5 * my Shih: all popular commotions depend, was en- 

tirely loſt: Though he entered Weltminiſter without 
reſiſtance, his, followers, finding that no perſon of 
note joined him, inſenſibly fell off, and he was at 
left ſeized near Temple-Bar by fir Mavrice Berke- 
6th Feb. | ley a. Four hundred perſons are ſaid to have ſuf- 
fored for this rebellion”: F our hundred morę were 
conducted before the queen with ropes about their 
necks; and falling on their knees received a pardon 
Inſurrec- . and were diſmiſſed. Wiat was condemned and 
reel executed: As it had been reported that, on his ex- 
Prenen- amination, he had accuſed the lady Elizabeth and 
the earl of Devonſhire as accomplices, he took care 
on the ſcaffold, before the whole people, fully to ac. 
quit them of having any ſhare in his rebellion. 
Tux lady Elizabeth had been, during ſome tiene, 
treated with great harſhneſs by her ſiſter ; and many 
ſtudied inſtances of diſcouragement and diſreſ * 
had been practiſed againſt her. She was orde 
take place at court after the counteſs of Lenox and 
the dutcheſs of Suffolk, as if ſhe were not legiti- 
mate; Her friends were diſcountenanced on every 
 oecaſion;; And while her virtues,” which were how 
hecome eminent, drey to her the attendance of all 
the young, nobility, and rendered her the favoulite 
of the nation v, the malevolence of the queen ſtill 
_ diſcoyered itſelf every day by freſh ſymptoms, and 
_ obliged the princeſs to retire into the country. '' Mary 
ſeized the opportunity of this rebellion ; and hoping 
to involve - ſiſter in ſome appearance of guilt, 
ſent for her under a ſtrong guard, committed her to 
the Tower, and ordered her to be ſtrictly examined 
by the council. By the public G made 
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by Wiat rendered it ĩmpracticable to employ againſt 
her, any falſe eyidence which might have offered 
and the princeſs made ſo. good a defence, that the 
queen found. herſelf under a neceſſity of releaſing 
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ber . In order to ſend her out of the kingdom, a a 


marriage was offered her with the duke of Savoy; 
. and, when, ſhe declined. the propoſal, ſhe was com- 
mitted to cuſtody under a, ſtrong guard at Wode- 


ſoke.*. .,'T he; car] of . Devonſhire, though equally 


innocent, was confined in Fotheringay caſtle. 


Bur this rebellion proved ſtill more fatal to the - 


lady Jane, Gray, as well as to her huſband: The 


duke of Suffolk's guilt was imputed to her; and 


though the rebels and malcontents ſeemed chiefly to 


reſt their hopes on the lady Elizabeth and the earl 
of Devonſhire, the queen, incapable of generoſity 
or clemency, determined to remove every perſon 
from whom the leaſt danger could be apprehended. 
Warning was given the lady Jane to prepare for 
death; a doom which ſhe had long expected, and 
Phich the innocence of her life, as well as the miſ- 
fortunes. to which ſhe had been expoſed, rendered 
nowiſe unwelcome. to her. The queen's. zeal, un- 
der colour of tender mercy to the priſoner's ſoul, 


induced her to ſend divines, who haraſſed her with 


perpetual diſputation; and even a reprieve for three 
days was granted her, in hopes that ſne would be 
perſuaded during that time to pay, by a timely 

converſion, ſome regard to her eternal welfare. 
The lady Jane had preſence of mind, in thoſe me- 
lancholy circumſtances, not only to defend her re- 
ligion by all the topics then in uſe, but alſo to 

write a letter to her ſiſter in the Greek language; 
in which, beſides ſending her a copy of the ſcrip- 
tures in that tongue, ſhe exhorted her to maintain, 
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CHAP in every fortune, a like ſteady. perſeverance. On 
dee day of ker exectition her huſband, lord Guilford, 
155%. deſired permiffion to ſee her; but ſhe refuſed her 
x2th Feb. conſent, and informed him by a meſſage, that the 
„ tenderneſs of their parting would overcome the for- 
titude of both, and would too much unbend their 
minds from that conſtancy which their approaching 
end required of them: Their ſeparation, ſhe ſaid, 
would be only for a moment; and they would ſoon 
rejoin each other in a ſcene where their affections 
would be for ever united, and where death, diſap- 
pointment, and misfortunes, could no longer have 
acceſs to them, or diſturb their eternal felicity *. 
Ix had been intended to execute the lady Jane and 
lord Guilford together on the ſame ſcaffold at Tower- 
hill; but the council, dreading the compaſſion of 
the people for their youth, beauty, innocence, and 
noble birth, . changed their orders, and gave direc- 
tions that ſhe ſhould be beheaded within the verge of. 
Execution the Tower. She ſaw her huſband led to execution; 
0 4 MW and having given him from the window ſome token 
* 
of her remembrance, ſhe waited with tranquillity till 
her own appointed hour ſhould bring her to a like 
fate. She even ſaw his headleſs body carried back 
im a cart; and found herſelf-more confirmed by the 
reports, which ſhe heard of the conſtancy of his end, 
than ſhaken by ſo tender and melancholy a ſpectacle 
Sir John Gage, conſtable of the Tower, when he 
led her to execution, deſired her to beſtow on him 
. ſome ſmall preſent, which he might keep as a per- 
petual memorial of her: She gave him her table- 
book, on which ſhe had juſt written three ſentences 
on ſeeing her huſband's 2250 body; one in Greek, 
another in Latin, a third in Engliſh *. The pur- 
port of them was, that human juſtice was againſt 
his body, but divine mercy would be favourable to 
his foul that if her fault deſerved. e her 
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excuſe ; and that God and poſterity, ſhe truſted, , 


would ſhow her favour. On the ſcaffold ſhe made 
a ſpeech to the by- ſtanders; in which the mildneſs 
of her diſpoſition led her to take the blame wholly 
on herſelf, without uttering one complaint againſt 
the ſeverity. with which ſhe had been treated. S 

ſaid that her offence was not the having laid her 
hand upon the crown, but the not rejecting it with 


ſufficient conſtancy: That ſhe had leſs erred through 


ambition than through reverence to her parents, 
whom ſhe had been taught to reſpe& and obey : 
That ſhe willingly received death, as the only ſatiſ- 
faction which ſhe could now make to the injured 
ſtate; and though her infringement of the laws had 
been conſtrained, ſhe would ſhow, by her voluntary 
ſubmiſſion to their ſentence, that ſhe was defirous to 
atone for that diſobedience into which too much 
filial-ptety had betrayed her: That ſhe had juſtly 
deſerved this puniſhment for being made the inſtru- 
ment, though the unwilling inſtrument, of the am- 
bition of others: And that the ſtory of her life, ſhe 


1554+ 


hoped, might at leaſt be uſeful, by-proving that in- 


nocence excuſes not great miſdeeds, if they tend any- 
wiſe to the deſtruction of the commonwealth. "After 
uttering theſe words, ſhe cauſed herſelf to be diſrobed 


by her women; and with a fteddy ſerene counte- 


nance ſubmitted herſelf to the executioner . 


Taz duke of Suffolk was tried, condemned, and 


executed ſoon after; and would have met with more 
compaſſion, had nor his temerity been the cauſe of 
his daughter's untimely end. Lord Thomas Gray 
loft his life for the ſame crime. Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton was tried in Guildhall; but there ap- 
pearing no ſatis factory evidence againſt him, he was 
able, by making an admirable defence, to obtain a 


verdict of the jury in his favour. The queen was 
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< CHA = ſo enr at the diſappointment, that inſtead of re- 
leaſing im as the law required, ſhe. re committed 

t /> 2000: to the Tower, and kept him in cloſe confine- 
ment during ſome, time. But her reſentrnent flop. 
ec not here: The jury, being ſummoned before 
the council, were all ſent to priſon, and afterwards 
fined, ſome of. them a thouſand pounds, others 
two... thouſand. a-piece *. This violence proved 
fatal to ſeveral; among others, to fir” John 
Throgmorton, brother to fir Nicholas, who was 
condemned on no better evidence than had formerly 
been rejected. The queen filled the Tower and all 
the priſons with nobility and gentry, whom their 
intereſt with the nation, rather than any appearance 
of guilt, had made the objects of her ſuſpicion. 

And finding that ſhe was univerſally hated, the de- 

[termined to diſable the people from reliſtance, by 
ordering general muſters, and directing the commiſ- 
ſioners to ſeize their arms, and lay them up in forts 
and caſtles ?, 

Tunovon the government laboured under ſo ge- 
.neral an odium, - the. queen's authority had received 
ſuch an increaſe from the ſuppreſſion of Wiat's re- 

bpellion, that the miniſtry hoped to find a compliant 
A parlia- diſpoſition in the new + perth which was ſum- 
5h Apel. moned to aſſemble. e emperor allo, in ordet to 
elite the ſame end, had 3 no leſs a fum 

than 409,000 crowns, which he had ſent over to 
England, to be diſtributed in bribes and penſions 
among the members: A pernicious practice, of 

-. which there had not hitherto been any inſtance in 
England. And not to give the public any alarm 
„wich regard to the church lands, the queen; notwith- 
tanding her bigotry, reſumed her title of ſupreme 

: ahead of the church, which ſne had dropped three 

90 months before. Gar diner, the gin d opened 


| 18111 | 
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the ſeſnon by, a ſpeech; in which he affertedCthe.C HA 
queen's; hereditary; title to the crown}; maintained : 


her right of chuſing a huſband: for herſelf; obſerved 


how proper a, uſe the had made of that right, by 
giving the preference to an old ally, deſcended from 


the houſe of Burgundy; and remarked the failure 


of Henry VIII. 's poſterity, of whom there now re- 
mained none but the queen and the lady Elizabeth. 
Hie added, that in order to obviate the inconve- 
niences which might ariſe from different pretenders, 
it was neceſſary to inveſt the queen, by law, with a 


1 


formed of excluding her as illegitimate; They ex 


flat Philip's deſcent from the houſe of Lancuſter 
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CHAP. was carefully inſiſted on, and that he was publicly 
 XXXVE: -repreſented as the true and only heir by right of in- 
1354. heritance. | 
(0 Tux parliament, therefore, aware of their danger, | 
were determined to keep at a diſtance from the pre- 
cipice which lay before them. They could not 
avoid ratifying the articles of marriage, which were 
drawn very fi vourable for England; but they de- 
clined the paſſing of any ſuch law as the chancellor 
pointed out to them: They would not fo much as 
declare it treaſon to imagine or attempt the death 
of the queen's huſband, while ſhe was alive; and a 
bill introduced for that purpoſe was laid alide after 
the firſt reading. The more effectually to cut off 
Philip's hopes of poſſeſſing any authority in Eng- 
land, they paſſed a law in which; they declared, 
| «© That her majeſty, as their only queen, ſhould 
* ſolely, and as a ſole queen, enjoy the crown and 
te ſovereignty of her realms, with all the pre-emi- 
“ nences, dignities, and rights thereto belonging, 
e in as large and ample a manner after her marriage 
* as before, without any title or claim accruing 
ce to the prince of Spain, either as tenant by cour- 
« teſy of the realm, or by any other means | 
A Law paſſed in this parliament for re- etectin 
the biſhopric of Durham, which had been diſſolved 
by the laſt parliament of Edward. The Jueen | 
had already, by an exertion of her power, put Ton- 
ſtal in poſſeſſion of that ſee: But though it was 
uſual at that time for the crown to aſſume authority 
which might ſeem entirely le + vant It was always 
deemed more ſafe and ſatisfactory to procure the 
- fJanction of parliament Bills were introduced for 
\ ſuppreſling heterodox opinions contained in books, 
and for reviving the law of the ſix articles, together 
With hoſe againſt the Lollards, and againſt hereſy 
and erroneous preaching: But none of theſe Ks 


a LIEN . cap. 2. wid. cap. * "A 
© Ibid, * 3. 
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could 
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could paſs the two houſes: A proof that the par- 


lament had reſerves even in their conceſſions with 
regard to religion, about which they ſeem. to have 
been leſs ſcrupulous. The queen, therefore, find- 
ing that they would not ſerve all her purpoſes, 
finiſhed the ſeſſion by diſſolving them. | 
 Maxy's thoughts were now entirely employed 

about receiving Don Philip, whoſe arrival ſne hourly 


expected. This princeſs, who had lived ſo many 


years in a very reſerved and private manner, with- 
out any proſpect or hopes of a huſband, was fo 


ſmitten with affection for her young conſort, whom 


ſhe had never ſeen, that ſhe waited with the utmoſt 
| impatience for the completion of the marriage; and 
every obſtacle was to her a ſource of anxiety and diſ- 
content *. She complained of Philip's delays as 
affected; and ſhe could not conceal her vexation, 
that though ſhe brought him a kingdom as. her 


* 
* 
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th May. 


— 


dowry, he treated her with ſuch neglect, that he 


had never yet favoured her with a ſingle letter“. 
Her fondneſs was but the more increaſed by this 
ſupercilious treatment ; and when ſhe found that her 


ſubjects had entertained the greateſt averſion for 


the event to which ſhe directed her fondeſt wiſhes, 
ſhe made the whole Engliſh nation the object of her 
reſentment. A ſquadron under the command of 


lord Effingham, had been fitted out to convoy Phi- 


lip from Spain, where he then reſided; but the ad- 
miral informing her that the diſcontents ran very 
high among the ſeamen, and that it was not-ſate 
for Philip to entruſt himſelf in their hands, ſhe gave 
orders to difmiſs them. She then dreaded left the 
French fleet, being maſters of the ſea, might inter- 
cept her huſband; and every rumour of danger, 
every blaſt of wind, threw her into panics and con- 
vulſions. Her health, and even her underſtanding, 
4 $try} . Pie p. 125. e . Ut, 
P. — FA 99 3 N. Ibid. p. . " Waun 
f were 
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were ullibly hurt by this extreme impatience ; and 
ſhe was ſtruck with a new apprehenſion leſt her per- 
ſon, impaired by time, and blaſted by ſickneſs, 
ſhould prove diſagreeable to her future conſort. Her 
glaſs ee to her how: haggard ſhe was be- 


come; and when ſhe remarked the decay of her 


beauty, ſhe knew not whether ſhe ought more to 
deſire or apprehend the arrival of Philip*. 

Ar laſt came the moment ſo impatiently ex- 
pected; and news was brought the queen of Philip's 
arrival at Southampton. A few, days after, they 
were married in Weſtminſter; and having made a 
pompous entry into London, where Philip diſplayed 
his wealth with great oſtentation, ſhe carried him 
to Windſor, the palace in which they afterwards 
reſided. The prince's behaviour was ill calculated 
to remove the prejudices which the Engliſh nation 
had entertained againſt him. He was diſtant and 
reſerved in his addreſs; took no notice of the ſalutes 


even of the moſt confiderable noblemen; and ſo 


entrenched himſelf in form and ceremony, that he 
was in a manner inacceſſible: But this circumſtance 
rendered him the more acceptable to the queen, 
who deſired to have no company but her huſband's, 
and who was impatient. when ſhe met with any in- 
terruption to her fondneſs. The ſhorteſt abſence 
gave her vexation; and when he ſhowed civilities 
to any other woman, ſhe could not conceal her jea- 
louſy and reſentment, + F 
Mar ſoon | found that Philip s ruling paſſion 
was ambition; and that the only method of gratify- 
ing him, and ſecuring his affections, was to fene 
5 Depeches de Noailles, vol. iii. p. 222. 252, 263. 
Fox, vol. iit. p. 99. Heylin, p. 39. Burnet, vol. iii. p. 392. 
odwin, p- 345+. We are told by fir 2 William Monſon, p. 225, that 
e admiral of England fired at the Spaniſh navy, when Philip was 
oh board; becauſe they had not lowered their topfails, as a mark of 


deference to the Engliſh navy in the narrow ſeas: A very ſpirited be- 
 kavionrs and ry unlike thoſe times. Baker, p. 320. 


him 


* 
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of her people were conſiderations of ſmall moment, 


XXXYL - . 
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in compariſon of her obtaining this favourite point 1554. - 


She ſummoned à new parliament, in hopes of find- 
ing them entirely compliant; and that ſne might 
acquire the greater authority over them, ſhe imi- 
tated the precedent of the former reign, and wrote 
circular letters, directing a proper choice of mem- 


bets k. The zeal of the catholics, the influence of 12 No. 


Spaniſh gold, the powers of 'prerogative, the diſ- 
couragement of the gentry, particularly of the pro- 
teſtants; all theſe cauſes ſeconding the intrigues of 
Gardiner, had procured her a houſe of commons, 
which was in a great meaſure to her ſatisfaction; 
and it was thought, from the diſpoſition of the na- 
tion, that ſhe might now ſafely omit, on her aſſem- 
bling the parliament, the title of ſupreme bead of 
the church, though inſeparably annexed by law to 
the crown of England *. Cardinal Pole had arrived 
in Flanders, inveſted with legantine powers from 
the pope * In order to prepare the way for his ar- 

rival in England, the parhament paſſed an act re- 
verfing his attainder, and reſtoring his blood; and 
the queen, diſpenſing with the old ſtatute of pro- 
viſors, granted him permiſſion to act as legate. 
The cardinal came over; and after being intro- 
duced to the king and queen, he invited the par- 
liament to reconcile themſelves and the kingdom to 
the apoſtolic ſee, from which they had been ſo long 
and ſo unhappily divided. This meſſage was taken 
in good part; and both houſes voted an addreſs to 
Philip and Mary, acknowledging that they had been 
guilty of a moſt horrible defection from the true 
church; profeſſing a ſincere repentance of their paſt 
tranſgreſſions; declaring their reſolution to repeal 
all Jaws enacted in prejudice of the church of Rome. 


Mem. | of f Cranm. p. 344. 'Strype's. Ecel. Mind. Vol, In. 
F. 154, 155. 1 Burnet, vol. ii. P+ 291. Strype, vol. iii. p- 155» 
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CHAP. and praying their majeſties, that fince they were 
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happily uninfected with that criminal ſehiſm, theß 
would intercede with the holy father for the abſo- 

lution and forgiveneſs of their penitent ſubjects v. 
The requeſt was eaſily granted. The legate, in 
the name of his holineſs, gave the parliament and 


kingdom abſolution, freed them from all cenſures, 


and received them again into the boſom of the 


church. The pope, then Julius III. being in- 
formed of theſe tranſactions, ſaid that it was an 
. unexampled inſtance of his felicity to receive thanks 


from the Engliſh for allowing them to do what he 


ought to give them thanks for performing. _ 
. NoTwrTHSTANDING the extreme zeal of thoſe 


times for and againſt popery, the object always up- 


permoſt with the nobility and gentry was their mo- 


ney and eſtates: They were not brought to make 


theſe conceſſions in favour of Rome, till they had 


received repeated aſſurances, from the pope as well 
as the queen, that the plunder which they had made 


on the eccleſiaſtics ſhould never be inquired into; 


and that the abbey and church lands ſhould remain 


_ with the preſent poſſeſſors . But not truſting alto- 


gether to theſe promiſes, the parliament took care 
In the Jaw itſelf , by which they repealed the for- 
mer ſtatutes enacted againſt the pope's authority, to 
inſert a clauſe, in which, beſides beſtowing validity 
on all marriages celebrated during the ſchiſm, and 
fixing the right of incumbents to their benefices, they 


gave hentiey to the poſſeſſors of church lands, and 
freed them fr 


om all danger of eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 
The convocation alſo, in order to remove appre- 
henſions on that head, were induced to preſent a 
petition to the fame purpoſe*; and the legate, 
in his maſter's name, ratified all theſe tranſactions 


m Fox, vol. iii. p. 3. Heylin, p. 42. © Burnet, vol. ii. p. 293. 
Godwin, p. 247. u Father Paul,, lib. iv. o Heylin, p. 41 
p 1 & 2 Phil. & Mar. c. 8. 1 Heylin, p. 43. 1 2 Phil. 
& Mar. c. 8, Strype, vol, iii, p. 159. 
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It now appeared that, notwithſtanding the efforts gf St | 


the queen and king, the power of the papacy. was 


effectually ſuppreſſed in England, _ and. invincible 


barriers. fixed againſt its re-eſtabliſhment, _. For 
though the juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtics was for 
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the preſent reſtored, their property, on which their 


power much depended, was irretrievably loſt, --4 


no hopes remained of recovering it. Even theſe 
arbitrary, powerful, -and bigoted princes, while the 


- tranſactions were yet recent, could not regain to 


the church her poſſeſſions ſo lately raviſhed from 
her; and no expedients were left to the clergy: for 
enriching themſelves, but choſe which they had at 


firſt practiſed, and which had required many ages 
of ignorance, barbariſm, and ſuperſtition, to pro- 


duce their effect on mankind *, EF 
Tur parliament having ſecured their own poſſeſ- 


ſions, were more indifferent with regard to religion, 


or even to the lives of their fellow-citizens : They 
revived the old ſanguinary laws againſt. heretics *, 


which had been . in the former parliament: 
ſeveral ſtatutes againſt ſeditious 


They alſo enacte ral 
words and rumours ©; and they made it treaſon to 


imagine or attempt the death of Philip during his 
marriage with the queen“. Each parliament hi- 


therto had been induced to go a ſtep farther than 
their predeceſſors; but none of them had entirely 
loſt all regard to national intereſts. Their hatred 
againſt the Spaniards, as well as their ſuſpicion of 
Philip's pretenſions, ſtill prevailed; and though the 
2 attempted to get her huſband declared pre- 
umptive heir of the crown, and to have the ad- 


miniſtration put into his hands, ſhe failed in all her 


endeavours, and could not ſo much as procure the 
parliament's conſent to his coronation“. All at- 
tempts likewiſe to obtain ſubſidies from the com- 


; 


See note at the end of the volume. *1&2 Phil, 
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the ſpite and malice of the queen, and reſtoring her 
to. liberty. This meaſure was not the effect of any 
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$ - mons, in order to ſupport the emperor in his war 


againſt France, proved fruitleſs: The uſual animo- 


ſity and jealouſy of the Engliſh againſt that kingdom 


- ſeemed to have given place for the preſent to like 
paſſions againſt Spain. Philip, ſenſible of the pre- 
poſſeſſions entertained againſt him, endeavoured to 
acquire popularity by procuring the releaſe of ſeveral 


priſoners of diſtinction; lord Henry Dudley, fir 
George Harper, fir Nicholas Throgmorton, fir Ed- 


mond Warner, fir William St. Lo, ſir Nicholas 


Arnold, Harrington, Tremaine, who had been 


confined from the ſuſpicions or reſentment of the 
court. But nothin "g was more agreeable to the 
ing the lady Elizabeth from 


=> generoſity 1n Philip, a ſentiment of which he was 


wholly deſtitute ; but of a refined policy, which made 
him foreſee, that if that princeſs were put to death, 


the next lawful heir was the queen of Scots, whoſe 


ſucceſſion would for ever annex England to the 


crown of France. The earl of Devonſhire alſo 
| reaped ſome benefit from Philip's affectation of po- 


pularity, and recovered his liberty : But that noble- g 
man, finding himſelf expoſed to ſuſpicion, begged 


LN to travel”; and he ſoon after died at 


adua, from poiſon, as is pretended, given him by 


the Imperialiſts. He was the eleventh and laſt earl 


of Devonſhire of that noble family, one of the molt 
Huſtrious in Europe. 

Tux queen's extreme deſire of havies iſſue, had 
made her fondly give credit to any appearance of 
pregnancy; and when the legate was introduced to 
her, ſhe fancied that the felt the embryo ſtir in her 
womb*. Her flatterers compared this motion of 


the infant to that of John the Baptiſt, who leaped 


* Heylin, Fa Burnet, vol. ii. p. 287. Stowe, p. 626. 
Depechẽs de . vol. iv. p. 146, 147. | Y Heylin, p. 40. 


' Godwin, p. 349- _ © Depeches de Noailles, vol. iv. p. 25- 
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ſn his mother's belly af the ſalutation of the Virgin. 


Diſpatches were immediately ſent to inform foreign 


courts of this event: Orders were iſſued to give 


public thanks: Great rejoicings were made: The 
family of the young prince was already ſettled *; for 
the catholics held themfelves aſſured that the child 
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was to be a male: And Bonner, biſhop of London, 


made public prayers be ſaid, that Heaven. would 
_ pleaſe to render him beautiful, vigorous, and witty, 
| bat the nation ſtill remained ſomewhat incredulous; 
and men were perſuaded that the queen laboured 
under infirmities which rendered her incapable of 
having children. Her infant proved only the com- 
mencement of a dropſy, which the diſordered ſtate 
of her health -had brought upon her. 'The belief, 
however, of her pregnancy- was upheld with all 
poſſible care; and was one artifice by which Philip 
endeayoured to ſupport his authority in the king- 
dom. The parhament paſſed a law, which 1n caſe 
of the queen's demiſe, . appointed him protector 


1555. 


during the minority; and the king and queen, 


finding they could obtain no further conceſſions, 
came unexpectedly to Weſtminſter and diſſolved 
them. | | 
Taxxx happened an incident this ſeſſion which 
muſt not be paſſed over in ſilence. Several mem- 
bers of the lower houſe, diſſatisfied with the mea- 
ſures of the parliament, but finding themſelyes. 
unable to prevent them, made a ſeceſſion in order 
to ſhow their diſapprobation, and refuſed any longer 


16th Jan, | 


to attend the houſe ©. For this inſtance of contu- 


macy they were indicted in the king's- bench after 
the diffolution of parliament : Six of them ſubmitted 
to the mercy of the court, and paid their fines: 
The reſt traverſed; and the queen died before the 
affair was brought to an iſſue. Judging of the 


© Burnet, vol. ii. p. 292. Godwin, p. 348. b Heylin, 
P. * Y < Coke's Inſtitutes, part iv, p. 17. Strype's Memor, 
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matter by the ſubſequent claims of the houſe of 


commons, and, indeed, by the true principles of 
free government, this attempt of the queen's mini- 
ſters muſt be regarded as a breach of privilege; but 
it gave little umbrage at the time, and was never 
called in queſtion by any houſe of commons which 
afterwards ſat during this reign. The count of 
Noailles, the French ambaſſador, ſays, that the 


=_ threw ſeveral members into priſon for their 


om of ſpeech*. 0 — 
4 Vol: v. p. 296. Per bY 
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Reaſons for and againſt toleration——Perſecutions 
——A parliament——T he queen's extortions 
The emperor reſigns his crown-—— Execution of 
Cranmer War with Franc. Battle of St. 
Quintin 

f Scotland Marriage of the Dauphin and the 
queen of Scots. A parliament . Death of the 
queen, "1x6 | 


” 


ANNE ſucceſs which Gardiner, from his cautious 

and prudent conduct had met with in go- 
yerning the parliament, and engaging. them to 
concur both in the Spaniſh match, and in the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the ancient religion, two points to 


ſion, had ſo raiſed his character for wiſdom. and 
policy, that his opinion was received as an oracle 
in the council; and his authority, as it was always 
great in his own party, no longer ſuffered any op- 
poſition or controul. Cardinal Pole himſelf, though 


more beloved on account of his virtue and candour, 
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Calais taken by the French Affairs 


which it was believed they bore an extreme aver- 


and though ſuperior in birth and ſtation, had not 


equal weight in public deliberations; and while his 
learning, piety, and humanity were extremely re- 
ſpected, he was repreſented more as a good man 
than a great miniſter. A very important queſtion 
was frequently debated before the queen and coun- 
cil by theſe two eceleſiaſtics; whether the laws lately 


revived againſt heretics ſnould be put in execution, 


or ſhould only be employed to reſtrain by terror the 


bold attempts of theſe zealots? Pole was very ſin- 


cere in his religious principles; and though his 


moderation had made him be ſuſpected at Rome of 
| Dd 3 a ten- 
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CHAP: a tendency towards Lutheraniſm, he was ſeriouſly 


perſuaded of the catholic doctrines, and thought that 
no -conſideration of human policy ought ever to 
come in competition with ſuch important intereſts, 
Gardiner, on the contrary, had always made his 
religion ſubſervient to his ſchemes of ſafety or ad- 
vancement; and by his unlimited complaiſance to 
Henry, he had ſhewn that had he not been puſhed 
to extremity under the late minority, he was ſuf. 
ficiently diſpoſed to make a facrifice of his principles 
to the eſtabliſhed theology. This was the well. 
known character of theſe two great counſellors ; 
yet ſuch is the prevalence of temper above ſyſtem, 
that the benevolent diſpoſition of Pole -led him to 
adviſe a toleration of the heretical tenets which he 
highly blamed; while the ſevere manners of Gar: 
diner inclined him to ſupport by perſecution that 
religion which at the bottom he regarded with great 
mdifference*. This circumſtance of public conduct 
was of the higheſt importance; and from being the 
object of deliberation in the council, it ſoon became 
- the ſubject of diſcourſe throughout the nation. We 
Mall relate, in a few words, the topics by which 
each ſide ſupported, or might have-ſupported, their 
ſcheme of policy; and ſhall difplay the oppoſite 
reaſons, which have been employed with regard to 
an argument that ever has been and ever will be ſo 
much canvaſſed. e 4% R 
Tux practice of perſecution, ſaid the defenders 
of Pole's opinion, is the ſcandal of all religion; and 
the theological animoſity, ſo fierce and violent, far 
from being an argument of men's conviction in 
their oppolite ſects, is a certain proof that they have 
never reached any ſerious perſuaſion with regard to 
theſe remote and ſublime ſubjects. Even thoſe who 
are the moſt impatient of contradiction in other con- 
troverſies, are mild and moderate in compariſon of 


. © Heylin, P+ 47. os ig 


polemical 


K 
polemical divines; and wherever a man's know- 
ledge and experience give him a perfect aſſurance 
in his own opinion, he regards with contempt, rather 
than anger, the oppoſition and miſtakes of others. 
But while men zealouſly maintain what they neither 
clearly comprehend nor entirely believe, they are 
ſhaken in their imagined faith by the oppoſite per- 
ſuaſion, or even doubts, of other men; and vent on 
their antagoniſts that impatience which is the na- 
tural reſult of fo diſagreeable a ſtate of the under- 
ſtanding. They then eaſily embrace any pretence 
for repreſenting opponents as impious and profane; 
and if they can alſo find a colour for connecting this 
violence with the intereſts of civil government, they 
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can no longer be reſtrained from giving uncontrolled 


ſcope to vengeance and reſentment. But ſurely 
never enterpriſe was more unfortunate than that of 
founding perſecution upon policy, or endeavouring, 
for the ſake of peace, to ſettle an entire w——— 
of opinion in queſtions, which of all others are lea 

ſubjected to the criterion of human reaſon. The 
univerſal and uncontradicted prevalence of one opi- 


nion in religious ſubjects can be owing at firſt to 


the ſtupid ignorance alone and barbariſm of the 
people, who never indulge themſelves in any ſpe- 
culation or inquiry ; and there is no expedient for 
maintaining that uniformity, ſo fondly ſought after, 
but by baniſhing for ever all curioſity and all im- 
provement in ſcience and cultivation. It may not, 
indeed, appear difficult to check by a ſteady ſeve- 
rity, the firſt beginnings of controverſy ; but be- 
ſides that this policy expoſes for ever the people to 
all the abject terrors of ſuperſtition, and the magi- 
ſtrate to the endleſs encroachments of eccleſiaſtics, 
it alſo renders men ſo delicate that they can never 
endure to hear of oppoſition ; and they will ſome 
time pay dearly for that falſe tranquillity in which 
they have been ſo long indulged. As healthful 


bodies are ruined by too nice a regimen, and are 
. : D f 0 
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CHAP. thereby rendered incapable of bearing the unavoid- 
Til. ble incidents of human life; a people who never 

1555. Were allowed to imagine that their principles could 
be conteſted, fly out into the moſt outrageous vio- 

” lence when any event (and ſuch events are com- 
mon) produces a faction among their clergy, and 
gives riſe to any difference in tenet or opinion. 
But whatever may be ſaid in favour of ſuppreſſing, 
by perſecution, the firſt beginnings of hereſy, no 
ſolid argument can be alleged for extending ſeverity 
towards multitudes, or. endeavouring by capital 

| niſhments to extirpate an opinion which has dif- 
fuſed itſelf among men of every rank and ſtation. 
Beſides the extreme barbarity.of ſuch an attempt, 

it commonly proves ineffectual to the purpoſe in- 
tended; and ſerves only to make men more obſti- 
nate in their perſuaſion, and to increaſe the number 

of their proſelytes. The melancholy with which the 
fear of death, torture, and perſecution inſpires the 
ſectaries, is the proper diſpoſition for foſtering re- 
ligious zeal: The proſpect of eternal rewards, when 
brought near, overpowers the dread of temporal 
puniſnments: The glory of martyrdom ſtimulates 
all the more furious zealots, eſpecially the leaders 
and preachers: Where a violent animoſity is excited 
by oppreſſion, men naturally paſs from hating the 
perſons of their tyrants, to a more violent abhor- 
rence of their doctrines: And the ſpectators, moved 
with pity towards the ſuppoſed martyrs, are eaſily 
ſeduced to embrace thoſe principles which can in- 
ſpire men with a conſtancy that appears almoſt ſu- 
aps ge- Open the door to toleration, mutual 
atred relaxes among the ſectaries; their attach - 
ment to their particular modes of religion decays; 
the common occupations and pleaſures of life ſuc- 
ceed to the acrimony of diſputation ; and the ſame 
man who in other circumſtances would have braved 
flames and tortures, is induced to change his ſect 
from the ſmalleſt proſpect of favour and advance- 
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ment, or even from the frivolous hope of becoming 


more faſhionable in his principles. If any excep- 


tion can be admitted to this maxim of toleration, 


it will only be where a theology altogether new, no- 


wiſe connected with the ancient religion of the ſtate, 
is imported from foreign countries, and may eaſily 


at one blow be eradicated, without leaving the ſeeds 


of future innovation. But as this exception would 
imply ſome apology for the ancient pagan perſecu- 
tions, or for the extirpation of Chriſtianity in China 
and Japan; it ought ſurely, on account of this de- 
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teſted conſequence, to be rather buried in eternal 


filence and oblivion. | 
Troven theſe arguments appear entirely ſatiſ- 
factory, yet ſuch is the ſubtilty of human wit, - chat 


Gardiner and the other enemies to toleration were 
not reduced to ſilence; and they ſtill found topics 


on which to maintain the - controverſy. ' The doc- 
trine, ſaid they, of liberty of conſcience, is founded 


on the moſt flagrant impiety, and ſuppoſes ſuch an 


indifference among all religions, ſuch an obſcurity 


in theological doctrines, as to render the church and 


magiſtrate incapable of diſtinguiſhing with certainty 
the dictates of Heaven from the mere fiftions of 
human imagination. If the Divinity reveals prin- 
ciples to mankind, he will ſurely give a criterion 
by which they may be aſcertained ; and a prince, 
who knowingly allows theſe principles' to be per- 


verted or adulterated, is infinitely more criminal 


than if he gave permiſſion for the vending of poiſon 
under the ſhape of food to all his ſubjects. Perſe- 
cution may, indeed, ſeem better calculated to make 
hypocrites ' than converts; but experience teaches 


us, that the habits of hypocriſy oſten turn into 


reality; and the children, at leaſt, ignorant of the 


diſſimulation of their parents, may happily be edu- 


cated in more orthodox tenets. It is abſurd, in 


oppoſition to conſiderations of ſuch unſpeakable im- 


portance, 
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SHA F. portance, to plead the temporal and frivolous in- 
pl ge ets of civil Heeg, and if matters be thoroughly 
23358. examined, even that topic will not appear ſo uni- 
perſally certain in favour of toleration as by ſome it 
Bs repreſented. Where ſecs ariſe, whoſe funda- 
mental principle on all ſides is to execrate, and ab- 
hor, and damn, and extirpate each other; what 
_ ; choice has the magiſtrate left, but to take part, and 
=: by rendering one ſect entirely prevalent, reſtore, at 
Leaſt for a time, the public tranquillity ? The po- 
litical body, being here ſickly,” muſt not be treated 
as if it were in a ſtate of found health; and an effec- 
tual neutrality in the prince, or even a cool prefer- 
Ence, may ſerve only to encourage the hopes of all 
the ſets, and keep alive their animoſity. The pro- 
teſtants, far from tolerating the religion of their 
anceſtors, regard it as an impious and deteſtable 
idolatry ; and during the late minority, when they 
were entirely maſters, they enacted very ſevere 
though not capital puniſhments againſt all exerciſe 
of the catholic worſhip, and even againſt ſuch as 
barely abſtained from their profane rites and ſacra- 
ments. Nor are inſtances wanting of their endea- 
vours to ſecure an imagined” orthodoxy ' by the 
moſt rigorous executions: Calvin has burned Ser- 
vetus at Geneva: Cranmer brought Arians and 
- . " Anabaptiſts to the ſtake: And if perſecution of any 
kind be admitted, the moſt bloody and violent will 
ſurely be allowed the moſt juſtifiable, as the moſt 
effectual. Impriſonments, fines, confiſcations, whip- 
pings, ſerve only to irritate the ſects, without diſ- 
abling them from reſiſtance: But ſtake, the 
| . and the gibbet, muſt ſoon terminate in the 
2 or baniſhment of all the heretics inclined 
to give diſturbance, and in * entire ſilence and 
ſubmiſſion of the reſt. 
Tux arguments of Glandiver; being more agree- 
. e —V— art Ons were 


better 
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better received and though Pole Fes as is OHA 


affirmed*®, the adwiee of the emperor, who recom- 
mended it to his daughter-in-law not to exerciſe 
violence againſt the proteſtants, and deſired her to 
conſider his own e ample, who, after endeavourin 

through his whole hfe to extirpate hereſy, had in the 
end reaped nothing but confuſion and difappoint- 
ment, the ſcheme of toleration was entirely rejected. 


It was determined to let looſe the laws in their full 


- vigour againſt the reformed religion; and England 
was ſoon filled with- ſcenes of horror, which have 
ever ſince rendered the catholic religion the object 
of general deteſtation, and which prove, that no 
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human depravity can equal revenge and cruelty 2 


covered with the mantle of religion. 

Taz perſecutors began with Rogers, prebendary 
of St. Paul's, a man eminent in his party for virtue 
as well as for learning. Gardiner's plan was firſt to 
attack men of that character whom he hoped terror 
would bend to ſubmiſſion, and whoſe example, 
either of puniſhment or recantation, would naturally 
have influence on the multitude: But he found a 
perſeverance and courage in Rogers, which it may 
ſeem ſtrange to find in human nature, and of which 


Violent 
perſecu- 


tions in 


England. 


all ages and all ſets do nevertheleſs furniſh many ex- 
amples. Rogers, beſide the care of his own pre- 


ſervation, lay under other powerful temptations to 
compliance: He had a wife whom he tenderly loved, 
and ten children; yet ſuch was his ſerenity after his 
condemnation, that the jailors, it is ſaid, waked 
him from a ſound ſleep when the hour of his execu- 
tion approached. He had deſired to ſee his wife 
| before * died; but Gardiner told him, that he was 


e as vol. ji. Heylin, p. 47. It is net likely, however, that 
Charles gave any ſuch advice: For he himſelf was. at this very time 
proceeding with great violence in perſecuting the reformed i in Flan- 
ders, Bentivoglio, part i, lib. x. 


a prieſt, 
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a prieſt, and could not. poſſibly have a wife; thug 
joining inſult. to cruelty, Rogers was burnt in 
Smithfield *. 

Hoop, biſhop of Gloceſter, had been tried 
at the ſame time with Rogers; but was ſent to his 
own dioceſe to be executed. This circumſtance was 
contrived to ſtrike the greater terror into his flock; 
but it was a ſource of conſolation to Hooper, who 
rejoiced in giving teſtimony by his death tq that 


doctrine which he had formerly N among 


them. When he was tied to the 


ake, a ſtool was 
ſet before him, and the queen's pardon laid upon it, 
which it was ſtill. in his power to merit by a recanta- 
tion: But he ordered it to be removed; and cheer- 


fully prepared himſelf for that dreadful puniſhment 
to which he was ſentenced. He ſuffered it in its 


full ſeverity: The wind, which was violent, blew 


the flame of the reeds from his body : The faggots 
were green, and did not kindle eaſily : All his lower 


were conſumed before his vitals were attacked : 
One of his hands dropped off: With the other he 


continued to beat his breaſt: He was heard to pray 


and to exhort the people; till his tongue, ſwoln with 


the violence of his agony, could no longer permit 
him utterance. He was three quarters of an hour 
in torture, which he bore with inflexible conſtancy *. 

; SANDERS. was burned at Coventry: A pardon 
was alſo offered him; but he rejected it, and em- 
braced. the ſtake, ſaying, © Welcome the croſs of 


e Chriſt! welcome everlaſting life!” Taylor, par- 


ſon of Hadley, was puniſhed by. fire in that place, 


 furrounded. by his ancient friends and pariſhioners, 


When tied to the ſtake, he rehearſed a plalm 1 in 


Engliſh: One of his guards ſtruck him in the 


Fox, vol. ili. p. 119. | Burnet; vol. ii. p. 392» 


* Fox, vol. iii. p. 145, &c. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 302. Het, 


p-. 48, 49. Godwin, p. 309. 


mou th, 


e 


mouth, and bade him ſpeak Latin: Another, in a C HA. 


rage, gave him a blow on the head with his halbert, 
which happily put an end to his torments. 

| THERE was one Philpot, archdeacon of Win- 
cheſter, inflamed with ſuch zeal for orthodoxy, that. 
having been engaged in diſpute with an Arian, he 
ſpit in his adverſary's face to ſhew the great deteſta- 
tion which he had entertained againſt that hereſy. 
He afterwards wrote a treatiſe to juſtify this 'un- 
mannerly expreſſion of zeal : He ſaid, that he was 


led to it in order to relieve the ſorrow conceived 


from ſuch horrid blaſphemy, and to ſignify how 
unworthy ſuch a miſcreant was of being admitted 
into the ſociety of any Chriſtian *. Philpot was a 
proteſtant ; and falling now into the hands of people 
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as zealous as himſelf, but more powerful, he was 


condemned to the flames, and ſuffered at Smithfield. 


It ſeems to be almoſt a general rule, that in all re- 


ligions except the true, no man will ſuffer martyr- 
dom who would not alſo inflict it willingly on all 


that differ from him. The ſame zeal for ſpecula- 


tive opinions is the cauſe of both. 


Taz crime for which almoſt all the n 


were condemned was, their refuſal to acknowledge 
the real preſence. Gardiner, who had vainly ex- 
pected that a few examples would ſtrike a terror into 


the reformers, finding the work daily multiply upon 


him, devolved the invidious office on others, chiefly 
on Bonner, a man of profligate manners, and of a 


brutal character, who ſeemed to rejoice in the tor- 


ments of the unhappy ſufferers*. He ſometimes 
whipped the priſoners with his own hands, till he 
was tired with the violence of the exerciſe : He tore 
out the beard of a weaver who refuſed to relinquiſh 
his religion; and that he might give him a ſpeci- 


'b Strype, vol, iii. p. 261. and Coll. Ne 58. | 
1 Heylin, p. 47, 48. 
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Arn. men of burning, he held his hand to the candle till 
—— the ſinews and veins ſhrunk and burſt*. 


4555. 
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IT is needleſs to be particular in enumerating all | 
the cruelties practiſed in England during the courſe 


of three years that theſe perſecutions laſted : The ſa- 


vage barbarity on the one hand, and the patient 
conſtancy on the other, are ſo ſimilar in all thoſe 
hy rome that the narrative, little agreeable in 

would never be relieved by any variety. Hu- 
man nature appears not, on any occaſion, fo deteſt 
able, and at the ſame time ſo abſurd, as in theſe 
religious perſecutions, which fink men below infer- 


nal ſpirits in wickedneſs, and below the beaſts in 


folly.” A few inſtances only may be worth preſerving, 


in order, if poſſible, to warn zealous bigots for ever 


to avoid ſuch odious and ſuch fruitleſs barbarity. 
"Ferran, biſhop of St. David's, was burned in 

his own dioceſe; and his appeal to cardinal Pole 

was not attended toi. Ridley, biſhop of London, 


and Latimer, formerly biſhop of Worceſter, two 


prelates celebrated for learning and virtue, periſhed 


| together in the ſame flames at Oxford, Lay ſup- 


ported each other's conſtancy by their mutual ex- 
hortations. Latimer, when tied to the ſtake; called 
to his companion, „ Be of good cheer, brother; 


c we ſhall this day kindle ſuch a torch in England, 


« as, I truftin God, ſhall never be extinguiſhed.” 
The-executioners had been ſo merciful (for 1 that cle- 
mency may more naturally be aſcribed to them than 
to the religious zealots) as to tie bags of gunpowder 


about theſe prelates, in order to put a ſpeedy period 


to their tortures: The exploſion immediately killed 
Latimer, who was in extreme old age; Ridley con- 
tinued alive during aer time in S 1. 5 _ 
flames". | | ; | 


x Fox, vol. iii. p. 187. I Ibid. P- 216, 
m Burnet, vol. ii. p. pi. Heylin, p. 32. 
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Oxx Hunter, a young man of nineteen, an appren 
tice, having been ſeduced by a prieſt into a > now 
had unwarily denied the real preſence. Senfible of - 


his danger, he immediately abſconded ; but Bonner 
laying hold of his father, - threatened him with the 


greateſt ſeverities if he did not produce the young 


man to ſtand his trial, Hunter hearing of the vex- 
ations to which his fathes was expoſed, voluntarily 
ſurrendered himſelf to Bonner, and was condemned 
to the flames by that barbarous prelate. 

Txomas Haukes, when conducted to the ſtake, 
agreed with his friends, that-if he found the torture 
tolerable, he would make them a fignal to that pur- 
poſe in the midſt of the flames. His zeal for the 


cauſe in which he ſuffered ſo fupported him that he 


ſtretched out his arms, the ſignal agreed on; and in 
that poſture he expired. This example, with 
many others of like conſtancy, encouraged multi- 


tudes not only to ſuffer, but even to court and afpire 


to martyrdom. 

Tux tender ſex itſelf, as they have commonly 
greater propenſity to religion, produced many ex- 
amples of the moſt inflexible courage in ſupporting 
the profeſſion of it againſt all the fury of the perſe- 
cutors. One execution in particular was attended 


with circumſtances which, even at that time, ex- 
cited aſtoniſhment by reaſon of their unuſual barba- / 
rity. A woman in Guernſey, being near the time 


of her labour when brought to the ſtake, was 

thrown into ſuch agitation by the torture that hay 
belly burſt, and ſhe was delivered in the midſt of 
the flames. One of the guards immediately ſnatched 
the infant from the fire, and attempted to fave it: 


But a magiſtrate who ſtood by ordered it to be 


thrown back ; being determined, he faid, that no- 
thing ſhould ſurvive which ſprang from ſo obſtinate 
and heretical a parent *. 


l Fox, vol. ili. P · 265. 2 Mm Ibid. P · 747+ Heylin, P+ 57» 
| Burnet, vol. ii. p. 337. | | T 
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| OS: were not convicted of teaching, or dogmatiſing, 
1333. © Contrary. to the eſtabliſned religion: They were 


conſtrained to countenance, by their pre 


ſeized merely on ſuſpicion; and articles being offered 


them to ſubſcribe, they were immediately upon 


their refuſal condemned to the flames? . T heſe. in- 
ſtances of barbarity, ſo unuſual in the nation, ex- 
cited horror; the conſtancy of the martyrs. was the 


object of admiration; and as men have a principle 

of equity engraven in their minds, which even falſe 
religion is not able totally to obliterate, they were 
ſnocked to ſee perſons of probity, of honour, of 


pious diſpoſitions, expoſed to -puniſhments more 
ſevere chan were inflicted on the greateſt ruffians for 


crimes ſubverſive of civil ſociety. To exterminate 


the whole proteſtant party was known to be im- 


poſſihle; and nothing could appear more iniquitous, 


than to ſubject to torture the moſt conſcientious and 
courageous among them, and allow the cowards 


and hypocrites to eſcape. Each martyrdom, there - 


fore, was equivalent to a hundred ſermons againſt 
popery; and men either avoided ſuch horrid ſpec- 
tacles, or returned from them full of à violent, 
though ſecrets. indignation; againſt the perſecutors. 
- Repeated orders were ſent from the council to 


quicken the diligence of the magiſtrates in ſearching 


out hereties; and in ſome places the gentry were 
lence. thoſe 


barbarous executions, Theſe acts of violence tended 
only to render. the Spaniſh, government daily more 
odious; and Philip, ſenſible of the hatred which 
he incurred, endeavoured to remove the reproach 


from himſelf by a very groſs artifice : He ordered 


his confeſſor to deliver in his preſence a ſermon in 


flavour of toleration; a doctrine ſomewhat extraor- 
dinary in the mouth of a Spaniſſi friar *. But the 


court finding that Bonner, however ſhameleſs and 


2 Burnet, vol. ii. p. 306. C Heylin, p. 56+ 
F | lavage, 
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8 not bear alone the whole infamy, oon O. ge 


threw off the maſk ; and the unrelenting, temper of 
the queen, as well as of the king, appeared without 
control. A bold ſtep was even taken towards intro 
ducing the inquiſition into England. As the biſhops' 
courts, though extremely arbitrary, and not con- 
fined by any ordinary forms of law, appeared not 
to be inveſted with ſufficient power, a commiſſion 
was appointed, by authority of the queen's, prero- 
gative, more effectually to extirpate hereſy, Twenty- 
one perſons were named; hut any three were armed 
with the powers of the whole. The commiſſion 


runs in theſe terms: „ That ſince many falſe ru- 


© mours were publiſhed among the ſubjects, and 


« many heretical opinions were alſo ſpread among 


40 58 the commiſſioners were to inquire into 
_ < thoſe, either by preſentments, by witneſſes,” or 

« any other political way they could deviſe, and to 
«ſearch after all hereſies; the bringers in, the 
ie ſellers, the readers of all heretical books: They 
ic were to examine and puniſh all miſbehaviours or 
© ne gligences in any church or chapel ; and to try 
* all 1 that did not preach the ſacrament of the 
altar; all perſons that did not hear maſs, or come 
te to their pariſh church to ſervice, that would not 
« go in proceſſions, or did not take holy bread or 
« holy water: And if they found any that did obſti- 
« nately perſiſt in ſuch; hereſies, they were to put 
«> them into the hands of their ordinaries, to be 
4 puniſhed according to the ſpiritual laws: Giving 


« the.commiſſioners full power to proceed as their 


« diſcretions and conſciences ſhould dire& them, 
& and to uſe all ſuch means as they would invent 
« for the ſearching of the premiſes ; empowering 
cc them alſo to call before them ſuch witneſſes as th 

ee pleaſed, and to force them to make oath of luck 
*, things as might diſcover what they ſought after P. 


. Rurnet, vol. ii. coll. 3 
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eee were fond the communes 
do ponilly vagabonds i 17 pp perſons. 

To bring the methods of proceeding * 


fill neater to the practier of che inquiſition, Jetters | 
were written to ſord North, and others, enjoining 


ther, “ To put to the torture ſuch obſtinate perſons 


* 28 would not confeſs, and there to order them at 


« their difcretion 1. Secret ſpies alſo and informers 
were Employed, according to the practice of that 


inidvſtous tribunal. InfſtruQtions were given to the 


ces of peace, 5 That they ſhould. call ſecretly 


_ «before them one or two honeſt perſons within 


c their limits, or more at their diſcretion, and com- 


* mand them by oath, or otherwiſe, chat they Hall 


i. ſeeretly learn and ſearch out ſuch: perſons as ſhall 


et evil behave themſelves in church, or idly, or 


. ſhall deſpiſe openly by words, che kings or 


er queen's: proceedings, or go about $0; make any 
er Fommotian, or tel any ſeditious tales or news. 
« And alſo that the ſame perſons ſo to be appointed 
„ ſhall declare to the fame juſtices of peace; the ill 
& behaviour of, lewd diſordered. perſons, whether it 


bo ſhall be for uling unlawful games, and ſuch. other 


« light behaviour of ſuch ſuſpected perſons: And 
« that the ſame information ſhall be given ſecretly 


to the juſtices; and the ſame — mall call 


« ſuch accuſed perſons beſore them, and examine 
them, without declaring by whom they were ac- 


„ cuſed. And that the ſame juſtices ſhall, upon 


«their examination, (puniſh the offenders, accord- 
te ing as their offences ſhall! appear, upon the ac- 


„ cufement and examination, by their diſcretion, 


ec either by open-puniſhment or by good abearing 
In ſome reſpects, this tyrannical edict even exceeded 


the oppreſſion of the inquiſition; by introducing, 


into every; part of government, the ſame iniquities 


which that tribunal * for the extirpation of 
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hereſy only; and which are in ſome meaſure fecef- 
ſary wherever that end is earrieſly purſuec. 
Bur the court had deviſed a more Expeditious 


* 
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and ſumrnary method of ſupporting orthodoxy than 


even the inquiſttion itſelf.” They iſued à proclima- 
tion againſt books of hereſy, treaſon, and ſedition ; 
and declared, That whoſoever had any of theſe 
books, and did not preſently burn them, without 
< reading them, or ſhewing them to any other per- 
c ſon, ſhould be eſteemed rebels; and without any 
«farther delay be executed by martial law *.” 
From the ſtate of the Engliſh government durin 

that period, it is not ſo much the illegality o 
theſe proceedings, as their violence and their per- 


nicious tendency, which ought to be the object of 


our cenſure. | pa ogy e 
Ws have throw together almoſt all the proceed- 
ings againſt heretics," though carried on during a 
courſe of three years; that we may be obliged, as 
little as poſſible, to return to ſoch ſhocking violences 
and barbarities. It is computed, that in that time 
two hundred und ſevemy- ſevVen per ſons were brought 
to the ſtake; beſides thoſe who were ' puniſhed by 
_ impriſonment, fines, and confiſcations. Among 
thoſe who ſuffered by fire were five biſhops, twenty- 
one elergymen, eight lay gentlemen, eighty-four 
tradeſmen, one kenred hufßandmen; B94 and 
labourers, © fifty-five women, and four children. 
This perſevering cruelty appears aſtoniſhing ; yet is 
it much inferior to what has been practiſed in other 
countries. A great author computes, that in the 
Netherlands alone, from the time that the edict of 
Charles V. was promulgated againſt the reformers, 
there had been fiſty thouſand perſons hanged, be- 


headed, buried alive, or hurnt, on account of reli- 


gion; and that in France the number had alſo been 
conſiderable. | Yet in both countries, as the ſame 


* Burnet, vol. ip. 363. Heylin, p. 79. Father Paul, lib. 5. 
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engage * e 10 bn the ſtrayed flock, fr 


WA which he 5 prof 7 c ws 
there. en CAA rg AK ſeat. jb nhlting 5 


ſir Anthon Brown, crea 5 5 5 5 
the biſhop + Ely, and ward 95 3 in _ 
to Carty the ſubmiſons of Et gland. and beg t9.;be 
re. admitted into the boſom the canals; C R 
Paul IV. after eee no filled 484 
chair; 5 "the moſt. haughty pontiff that du 19 0 8 
ages had. deen elevated to that dignit 
offended, that Mary ſtill. a po 15 9 
| that of i queen; of Ireland ; neh 8 
belonged to him alone, as he ſay. MI 19 
ereck new Kingdoms, 0 or. aboliſh, the, ut co 
avoid all difpute with the new converts, he 0 9 | 
proper to erect Ireland into a king hen 
admitted. che title, as if it Had been "affume: 9 
his conceſſion. . This was a uſual artifice of the 
popes, to give allowance to what they. coul A 
prevent“, and afterwards pretend that prin woes M! 
they exerciſed their own powers, Ft or 
by authority from the, papacy· 0 
had at firſt; intended to dle Rn; rr pf ON ly, to 
recede from this title before he would, d belton it 
her; he found 1 it eee to proceed i in g leſs haughty 
manner“. . 1 1687 
Aworhrn point in difcufioh between the pope. and 
the Engliſh ambaſſadors was not ſo eahly terminated. 
Paul inſiſted, that the property and. poſſeſſiq 2 gf 
the church ſhould be reſtored to the uttermolt far 


2 


Tow "ILY . bid. Father Paul, kd. 5+ 
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by any la be converted to profane uſes; and every . 


perſon, who detained ſuch poſſeſſions Was itt à ſtate of 
eternal damnation: That he would willingly, in con- 
fideration of the humble ſubmiſſions of the Engliſh, 
make them a preſent of theſe eccleſiaſtical revenues; 
but fuch a concefnon èxcerded fis power, and the 


people might be certain that ſo great a — 7 wa 

F HOI ema upon 
therm and would blaſt all their future felicity: That 
if they would truly ſhew their filial piety, they muſt 
reſtore all the privileges and emoluments of the 
Romifh church, and Peter's pence among the reſt; 


of holy things would be à perpetual anat 


nor could they expect that this apoſtle would open to 
thetn the gates of paradiſe, while they detained from 


Hifn His 3 earth”, Theſe earneſt remon- 
being tranſmitted to England, though they 


ftrances deir 
had little inffuence on the nation, operated power- 


fülly on the queen; who was determined, in order 
to eaſe her conſcience, to reſtore all the church lands 
which were (till in the poſſefſion of the crowm: And 


the more to diſplay her Zeal,” ſhe erected anew forrie 
contents and monaſteries, notwithſtanding the low 

condition of the exchequer . When this meaſure. 
was debated in council, ſome” members objected, 
that if ſuch' à conſiderable part of the revenue were 


diſtnembered, the dignity of che crown would fall 


to decay; but the queen replied, that ſne preferred 
the falvation of her ſoul to ten ſuch kingdoms as 
England.. Theſe imprudent meaſures would not 
probably have taken place ſo eaſily, had it not been 
forthe death of Gardiner, which happened about this 


time: The great ſeal was given to Heathe, arch- 
biſhop of Vork; that an èccleſtaſtic might Mill be 


poſſeſſed of that high" office,” and be better enabled 
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wy mac we the perſecutions againſt 
b keſormed⸗- eker Dliin 


"'Pyyxs£ perſecutions, 0 5 Ges become extremely 


odicdig 60 che nation; and the effects of the publie 


diſeontent äppesredd in the new parliament ſum- 
moned to meet at Weſtminſter . A bill was 


paſſed, 
| reſtoring to the church the tenths and. firſt-froits. W 


and all the impropriations Which remained in 
hands of the cron bũt though chis matter dec | 
concerned none but the queen herſelf,” great pH 
tion was made to the bill in the houſe of commons. 
An application being made for a ſuhſidy during two 
years, and for two fiftecnths, the latter was refuſed 
by the commons; and many members ſajd,” het 
while the. crown was thus deſpojling itſelf f of its re- 


venue it was in vain to beſtow; riches upon it. The 


gth Pee. 


parliament rejected a bill for obliging the exiles ta 
return under certain penalties, and another for Ft 
| ſuch as were remiſs in the proſecu 
H ereſy from being juſtices of peace. The queen, 
2255 te ade humour of the commons, 
me ee diffalye the parliament. 
0 Ta irix of oppoſition which began to, prevuil 
in 1 was the more likely to be vexatious to 
Mary, as ſhe was otherwiſe in very bad humour on 
aocbbnt af her hufband's abſence, who, tired of heb 
importunnte love and jealouſ and finding his au! 
 thevity extremely limiteq/1 in' pgland,) had' e 
"firſt opportunity, tg leaye her, and had 


over laſt ſurimer to the emperor in Flanders. 


jpdiffetenee and neglect of Philip, added to che Aif- 


pointment in her imagined pregnancy, threw her 
50 melabchely;; and ſhe gave vent to he 
on oy: Hana enſoreing the perſgeutions again 
and even by expteſſionꝭ of «rage 

bath Ae -objects; oy Whom” the WY herſelf 


x 10014 Wine Mi 
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wajbe. hated, and whoſe: oppoſition, i 8 ccuing 30 CHAP. 
entire compliance with Philip, was t the: — 
belieyec why he had alienated his Sen. from ras 
her d. afforded: her ſo little of his company | 
Tha leſs return her love met with, the more; it in- 
creaſed; and the; paſſed moſt of her ume-in ſolitude, 
where the gave vent to ker paſſion, either in tears, 
or in writing. fond epiſtles to Philip, who ſeldonm 
reharnend her any anſwer, and ſcarcely deigned to 
pretend any, ſentiment of love or even of gratitude 
cowards ; her. The chief part of government to The 
which ſhe attended was the extorting of money from. teres, 
her people, in order to ſatisfy his demands; and as 
cke parliament had granted her but a ſeanty foppy, | 
| ſhe, had recourſe to expedients very violent and ure- | 
She levied a laan of | 60,000 pounds upon. a 
thouſand, perſons, of whoſe compliance, either oo | 
account of their riches or their affections to her, ſhe 
herſelf beſt aſſured: But that ſum, not ſufficing, 
eexacted a general loan on every one-who poſſeſſed 
twenty pounds a-year. This impoſition lay heavy 
on the gentry, ho were obliged many of them to 
retrench their gxpences,. and diſmiſs their —— ; 
in, order to enable them to comply with her de- 7 
—— 99 — as theſe ſeryants, accuſtomed to idle - 
neſs, and having no means of ſubſiſtence, com- 
monly betook themſelves to theft, and robbery, the 
queen publiſhed . 2 , proclamation, . by, which. ſhe 
obliged, their former maſters to take chem back: to 
their ſervice. She levied-,60,000; marks on 7000 =» 
women, who had nat contributed to the former 
loan ;, and ſhe exacted 36, oo pounds more from 
the merchants. In order to engage ſame; Londoners 
o comply more willingly with her multiplied gxtor- 
rips, i ſhe. paſſed. an edict, prohibiting for. four 
months the-exporting. of any Engliſh cloth or kerſey 
to the Netherlands; an 3 which * a 
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loch „Her vapaciouſneſß on 
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1b gwerendiefß iturbance and interrijtion 20. dme. 


merceis i Bhe Engliſh co (ſettled in Antwerp: -- 
havi ſetbiher 4 loan of 40, woundao fiw'. 
diſſembled her reſentment till ſhe>found:thattheyſhad- = 
| bought andoſhippedspicarrquaritities)cof clotii fer 
Antdetp fair which was approaching She then laid 
an e on the ſhips; and obliged the merchants 


to grant her a loan of the 40, O00 pounds at firſt de- 


_ © manded;40 fox the payment of 20,000 poutids: 


more at a li time; and to ſubinit to an arbitrary i 
—— ſhillings on each piece. HSD ,L 5 
time afteri ſhe was informed; that the Pthlamfmer -b 
chants had ſtiipped above 40, 00 pieges:of n 
the — which they ate Gia * 
a- pie, the uſual impo . — — bs G 
with the merchant —— — — 
the ſoreigners from making any Hand e- 
ceiĩved from the r ————— fl - 
of this iniquity, the ſum o 50,000; pounds, and an 
impoſition — — Piece of cloth 
which. chey ſhank export! She attempted to borrow: 
great ſuis ahrdad; haut her credit was ſo lou; that 
though ſhe offatet! 24 per cent. to the city of Antwerp 
for alan pounds, ' ſhe cauld not obtain it; 
till ſhi conipelled Ae London to be ſurety for 
ber pilak lx cheſe violent expedients were enaployed,! 
while ſhe herſelf was in profound peace with all the 
+: orldgd and Hat viſibly no oceaſion for money but to 
ſopphythe demands of a huſtund, who gave attention 
onlys toſhis on convenience, and ſhowed: himſelf 
entirahhindiſſerent about her intereſts] on 1g fl 
Pu re: was! now become maſter of all the wealth 
of the nem world, 3 the richeſt and: moſt ex. 
nit or d ban f opt 4 48 tov rig wi (0 
a. "Mb p. JY' Oper nnd Burnet, vol. ii. p. 339. 
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tenſive deminions in 3 55 
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fill innhe vigour of his nge / had taken a; diiſguſt eto n. x: 


the world and wa determined to fetkzoih the trans? > | 
quillity! of vetroat, for chat happineſs which) Hr had 

in vain purſued amidſt the tumults H warpandIdeg- 

reſtleſs projects of ambition. He ſummonedt the ach Oct. 

ſtates of the Low Countries: and, ſcating himſelf: 

on the throne for the laſt cime, explained-o: his 

ſubjects the? reaſons of his reſignationꝭ abfolvedthem - 

from alli oaths of allegiance; and) devolving his aus: 

thority on Philip; told him, that his paternal ten- 

derneſs made him weep, when he reflected on et 

burden which he bo pants him“. He incul- 

cated un hin t and only duty of a — 161 

the ſbudy-of his! people's happineſs; and reprefenced 

how it was to govern by affection 

rather tun hy fear the nations fubje&ed to his do- 

minion. The ol reflections of age now diſcovered | 

to him the emprineſs of his former. purſuits; and ke 

found that the vain ſchemes of extending his empite 

had beem the ſource of endleſs oppoſition and . 

pointment, and kept himſeif, his neighbaurs, and 

his ſubjects, in perpetual inquietude, and had fruſ— 

trated the ſſole end of government, the ſelicity of the 

nations committed to his care; an -objebt which 

meets) with leſs oppoſition, and which, if ſteadily 

purſuedzolgan* alone convey a ingame Jolid 

latisfaftitin. 1 53659 tlg 11 a ten on b! 
Ar months after he reigned. to Philip he 150 

other domimions; and, embarking on board a fleet, 

failed o Spain, and took his journey to St. Juſt, a 

monaſtery in Eſtremadura, which, being ſituated in 

a happy elimate, and arnidſt the greateſt beauties of 

nature, he had choſen for the place of his retreat. 

When he arrived at Burgos he found, by the thin- 

e of his edu and che ent attendance of the 
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ſor the payment of the ſmall penſion: Which he had 
reſerysd aitand his diſappointment in his domeſtie 
enjoyments gave him à ſenſible concern; He pur- 
ſued, however, his reſolution with inflexible con- 


exerted ſueh 1 that he reſtrained even 
his curioſity from any inquiry. concerning: the tranſ- 
actions of the world, which "ny had iaban- 


deobtned. The feneing againſt the pains, and infrm.· 
ties under which he Iabaured. occupieit a great part 


of chis time; and during the intervals he, employed 
his leiſure eicher in examining the controvetſies of 
thedlogy, with which his age had been ſo much agl- 
_ taxed; and which he had hitherto conſidered only in. 


a-pobtical: hight; or in imitating, the works of re- 


nowned artiſts; particularly in mechanics, of which. 
be had always been a great gdunter and encourager. 

He is aid: te have here: diſcovered a propenſity: to 
the: new doctrines; and to have 1 99 


hints of chis unexpected alteratien in his ſentiments. 
Having amuſed himſeif with: the conſtruction of 


cloeks ani watehes, he thenee remarked hw im- 


OM practicable the object was ip. which. he had Jo much 


— Himſelf during his grandeur s and how im- 
Poſſihle chat he, ho never could frame two ma- 


chines chat would go exactly alike, could ever be able 


do make all mankind: oncur in the ſame belief and 
 apinion-r: He ſurvived his: tetreat tuo ycats. 

D Ensemperon Chatles hac very early in the begin- 

giagefabis rgign found the difieulty of governing 

ſuch 1 * and he had made his bop: 

3 w ther 


andobake him mere 

Mhat he: had renaunsed he ſighed 
| 7 ; pp — add Obęiſance had 
beet paid 20 bis fortune, not t his; perſens With 
better gesfam vas he ſtrucle with cthepcingtatitude of 
_ | kf Philip, wh obliged him to wait af lang time 


ſtancy : and, ſhutting himſelf vp in his retreat, he 
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a view do his inheriting che Imperial diguit)s as/wet} > 
as his Gertman dominioss. But having afterwards 
enlarged his {ghemes, and ſormed plans of aggran- 
diſing his family, he regretted that he muſt diſmem - 


bay uch conſiderable ſtates; and he endeauourud to 


ngage Ferdinand, by the moſt temptiug offers, and 
wel earneſt ſolcitations, to yield vp his pretenſiona 
in favour of Philip. Finding his attempts/fruideſs;r 


he had reſigned the Imperial crown with his othes” 


dignities; and Ferdinand, according to cn 
form, — to the pape: for-his/caronation, Tha 
arrogant pon lf refuled demand; and pretended,” 
tat though on the death of an 2 
obliged to crown the prince elected, yet, in the caſe 
of a reſignation, the right devolued ta the holy: ſue, 
and it belonged to che pope alone ta appoint an em- 
perot. The conduct of Paul was in every thing” 
conformable to theſe lofty pretenfions. He thun- 
dered always in the ears of — that he 
ſtood in no need of the aſſiſtance of any prince that 


Deren 


19%. 


he was ahove all potentates of the earth; that ha 


would not accuſtom monarchs to pretend to a fami- 
larity or equality with him; that it belonged to him 

to alter and kingdoms ; that he was ſucceſſor 
of thoſe v had depoſed kings and emperors; and 
that, rather than ſubmit to any thing below his dig- 
nity, he would ſet fire to the four corners of the 
world. He went ſo far, as at table, in the preſence? 
of many perſons, and even openly, in a public con 
liſtory, to fay, that he would not admit any kings for: 
his companions; they were all his ſubjects, and he 


would hold chem under theſe feet :: So ſaying; he 


on the ground with his old andinfirm limbs: 


For he was now paſt fourſcore years of age 


TAE world could not forbear making mare ee 


between Charles V. a prince Wh, 


wen and intrigues of ſtare, had Fee 
n © — Hb. v. 5 5 
decline 
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—_ bogey 5 was throwing all Rattons i ith 
cee Pavl "Hat entertfinsd the" moſt in Ve 
226 titate amimoſit 81 unt the Hobſe of "Auſt G7 
den a trbcc of five years had been Fr ein 
- niet Prakee andSpain; he' excited Hetiry, "Hy 5 
 Mikitations,” co Vrealk je, ang prerricec 1d affiſt Him 
—— 1 — Naples, und the "dowiniohs. t6 which 
: im Italy 8 Einen bad Cher 
ee to the pre ö 15 rfionarch, 
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or — of his weak. 
a contrary declaration, 
of the obedience 
which he oed to his ſovereign and the laws ; but 
this dutr extended no farther than to ſubmiir 
to their commands, and to bear, witho 
— — whatever they” ſhould! im- 
poſe: him + That a ſuperior :dury; the 
which he owed to his Maker, obliged him to 
truth on all occaſions, and not to rehnquiſn) bf A 
baſe denial, the holy doctrine which the Sy 
Being had revealed to mankind: That chere Was 
one Ne in his life, of which, above all 
others, he ſeverely repented; the inſincere declari. 
tion of faith to which he had the weakneſs to con- 
ſent, and which the fear of death alone had extorted 
from him: That he toek this opportunity of 
atoning for his etror; by a ſincere and open recanta- 
tion; and was willing to ſeal, with inis blood, that doc. 
trine which he firmly believed to be communicated 
from Heaven: And that, as his hand had erred, 8 
betraying; his heart, it ſhould firſt: be puniſnied 
a ſevere but juſt doom, and ſhould? firſt pay che 
forfeit of its offences, He was thence led to the 
ſtake,” amidſt - the inſults of the catholies; and, 
having now ſummoned vp all the force of his wind, | 
he bore their ſcorn, as well as the torture of his 
puniſhment, with ſingular fortitude. He ſtfetched 
out his hand, and, without betraying, either by bis 


ce or motions, the leaſt ſign of weakneſs, 
| | or 
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cen of feeling be held it im the flames rift jr'was 
ae bee His thoughts ſeemeti wholly 


occupied with refletions:on his former fault, and hie 


called aloudifeveralitimes;' This hand! but” tfentled, 


Satisfied ithethat atonement, he then diſcovered a 


ſeremity ane his <gfuritenarice ; and when the fire at- 
racked his / body, he ſeemed to be quite inſenſible of 
his out ward ſufferings; and, by the force of Hope and 


reſolution, to have collected his mind altogether 


within itſelf) and to repel the fury of the flamies, 
It is pretended, that, after his: body was conſumed, 
his heart was found entire and untouched amidſt the 
aſhes ; an event which; as it was the emblem of his 
conſtancys! was fondly. believed by the zealous pro= 
teſtants. He was undoubtedly” à man of merit; 
poſſeſſed of learning and capacity, and adorned with 
candour; ſinetrity, and beneficence, and all thoſe 
virtues which were krted to render him uſeful and 
amiable in ſociety. Elis moral qualities procured 
Nee and — courage of his mar- 
tyrdom, though he fell ſhort of the rigid in flexibility 
obſerved in r, e mere be of the pts 
teſtant partys. 

rex mere 4 cardinal Pole, Who had 
nom taken prieſt s orders, was inſtalled in the ſee of 
Canterbury; and was thus, by this office, as well a8 
by his commiſſion of legate, placed at the head of 
the church of England. But though he was averſe 
to. all methods of converting heretics, 
and deemed: the reformation of the clergy the mote 
effectual as the more laudable expedient for that 
purpoſe ; he found his authority roo weak to op- 
pole the barbarous and bigoted ditpoſition of the 
queen and of her counſellors. He himſelf," he 
knew had been faſpeBted of Luther mitm; and as 
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2 as the war would ſenkbly. dimintſh'"that branch 
ariſing from the cuſtoms; the finances, it was fore - 
den woul@"fall ſhort even of the ordinary charges 
t; and muſt ſtill more prove unequal 


= the! expenices of war. But though che queen 
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owed gfgat arrears to all her ſervants, beſides the 


loans extorted from her ſubjects, theſe conſiderations 


had nh influence with her; and, in order to ſupport p 


her warlike preparations, ſhe continued to levy mo- 


ney in the ſame arbitrary and violent manner which | 


London to ſupply — with 60,000 pounds on her 
huſband's entry ; ſue levied before the legal time 
the ſecond year's ſubſidy voted by parſiament ; the 
iſſued ane r privy ſeals, by which ſhe procuted 


loans from her people; and haying eq equipped a fleer, 
which ſne could not victual by reaſon o 
of proviſions,” ſhe ſeized all the corn me could find | 
in Suffolk and Norfolk, without paying any price 
to the owners. By all theſe expedients, afliſted bvß 


dearneſs 


che power of prefſing, ſhe levied an army of ' —— 
thouſand men, "which ſhe ſent over to the L 
'Qountries, under the command of the earl of 17 
broke! Meanwhile,” in order to prevent any; aiſ- 
turbance at home, many of the Ho! conſiderable 
Fenz were throw! into the Tower; and Teſt the y 
be known, che Spaniſh e was followed: 


They either were carried thither in the night*tijhe, 
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Tun king of Spain had afſembled an army which, 


after the junction of the Engliſh; amounted to above 


ſixty thouſand men, conducted by Philibert duke of 


Savoy, one of the greateſt captains of the age. 
The conſtable, Montmorency, who commanded the 


French army, had not half the number to oppoſe to 
him. The duke of Savoy, after menaeing Mariem- 


bourgh and Rocroy, ſuddenly fat down before! St. 


. e and as the place was weak, and ill pro- 
vided with à garriſon, he expected in a few days to 


* 


become maſter of it. But admiral Coligny, go- 


vernor of the province, thinking his honour in- 
tereſted to ſave ſo important a fortreſs, threw him- 


ſelf into St. Quintin, with ſome troops of French 


roth Aug. 


Battle of 
c St. Quin- | 
3 tin. 


and Scottiſh genſdarmery; and by his exhortations 


and example animated the ſoldiers to à yigorous 
defence. He diſpatched a meſſenger to his uncle 
Montmoreney,  defifing a ſupply of men; and the 
conſtable approached the place with his whole army, 
in order to facilitate the entry of theſe ſuccours. 
But the duke of Savoy, falling on the reinforce- 
ment, did ſuch execution upon them, that not above 
five hundred got into the place. He next made an 
attack on the French army, and put them to total 
rout, killing four thouſand men, and diſperſing the 


remainder. In this unfortunate action many of the 


chief nobility of France were either flain or taken 
priſoners: Among the latter was the old conſtable 


bimſelf, who, fighting valiantly, and reſolute to dic 


rather tlian ſurvive his defeat, was ſorrounded by 
the enemy, and thus fell alive into their hands. 
The whole kingdom of France was thrown into 


conſternation: Paris was attempted to be fortified in 


a hurry: And had the Spaniards preſently marehed 
thither, it could not have failed to fall into their 
hands. But Philip was of a cautious temper; and 


he determined firſt to take St. Quintin, in order to 


ſecure a communication with his own dominions. A 
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the ſiege ſeventeen days, which proved the ſafety of 


France. Some troops were levied and aſſembled. 


Couriers were ſent to recal the duke of Guiſe and 
his army from Italy: And the French, having re- 
covered from their firſt panic, put themſelves in a 


poſture of defence. Philip, after taking Ham and 
Catelet, found the ſeaſon ſo far advanced, that he 
could attempt no other enterpriſe: He broke u 

his camp, e to winter- quarters. P 
Bur the vigilant activity of Guiſe, not ſatisfied 
with ſecuring the frontiers, prompted him, in the 
depth of winter, to plan an enterpriſe, which France 
during her greateſt ſucceſſes had always regarded as 


impracticable, and had never thought of undertak- 


ing. Calais was in that age deemed an impregna- 


ble fortreſs; and as it was known to be the favourite 


of the Engliſh nation, by whom it could eaſily be 
ſucooured, the recovery of that place by France was 
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confidered as totally deſperate. But Coligny had Calais 


remarked, that as the town of Calais was ſurrounded 


with marſhes, which during the winter were im- 
phaaſſable, except over a dyke guarded by two caſtles, 


St. Agatha and Newnam bridge, the Engliſh were 
of late accuſtomed, on account of the lowneſs of 
their finances, to diſmiſs a great part of the garriſon 
at the end of autumn, and to recal them in the 
ſpring; at which time alone they judged their at- 
tendance neceſſary. On this circumſtance he 
had founded the deſign of making a ſudden at- 
tack on Calais; he had cauſed the place to be ſecretly 
viewed by ſome engineers; and a plan of the whole 


enterpriſe being found among his papers, it ſerved, 


though he himſelf-was made priſoner on the taking 
of St. Quintin, to ſuggeſt the project of that un- 


| Uertakingy and to direct the meaſures of the duke 
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Frontiers on various pretences; and the "wah ee 
l Calas 


* ſuddenly aſſembled, formed an army, 0 


Guiſe made an unexpected march ＋ — „ 
1 the ſame time a great number of ,F — 7525 | 
beg: ordered into the channel, under. colour. of 
' cruiſing. on the Engliſh, compoſed. a fleet, which 
made an attack by ſea on the fortifications, The 
French aſſaulted St. Agatha vith three thouſand 
harquebuſiers; and the —— though they made 
a vigorous defence, were ſoon obliged to abandon 
the place, and retreat to Newnam bridge. The 
ſiege of this latter place was immediately undertaken, 
and at the ſame time the fleet battered the riſpank, 
which guarded, the entrance of the harbour; and 
both theſe caſtles ſeemed. expoſed to imminent; dan- 
ger. The governor, lord Wentworth, was a brave 
officer; but finding that the greater part — his weak 
garriſon was incloſed in the caſtle of Newnam bridge 
and the riſbank, he ordered them to capitulate, and 
to join him in Calais, which without their aſſiſtance 
he was utterly unable to defend. The garriſon. of 
Newnam bridge was ſo happy as to effect this pur- 
ſe; but that of the riſbank could not obtain ſuch 
Abou able conditions, and were er to ſurrender 
at diſcretion. 

Tux duke of Guiſe, now koldin Calais blockaded 
| by ſea and land, thought 5 ſecure of ſucceed- 
ing in his enterpriſe, but in order to prevent 
accident, he delayed not a moment the attack of, the 
place. He planted his batteries againſt the caſtle, 
where he made a large breach; and having ordered 
| Andelgr,. Coligay's brother, to drain che foſſec, 
he commanded an aſſault, which ſucceeded; and 
the French made a lodament in the, caſtle. On 
the night 1 70 e attempted; to, re- 


cover e having, loſt rye bundred 


men in rl tac which he made upon 
+ : 4 it, | 


it“; he found his garriſon ſo weak; that he was 


odüged te capitulate? Fam and Guithes fell ſbon 


after; and thus the duke of Guiſe in eight days, 


during the depth of winter, made himſelf maſter of 
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this ftrong fortreſs, that had coſt Edward III. a 
ſiege of eleven months, at the head of a numerous” 
army, which had that very year been victorioùs in 


the battle of Crefly.” The Engliſh had held it above 


two hundred years; and as it gave them an eaſy en- 


trance into France, it was regarded as the "moſt im- 
portant poſſeſſion belonging to the crown. The 


joy of the French was extreme, as well as the glory 
acquired by Guiſe, who, at the time when alt 
Europe imagined France to be ſunk by the unfortu- 
nate battle of St. Quintin, had, in oppoſition to the 
Engliſp, and their allies the Spamards, acquired 
poſſeſſion of a place which no former king of France, 
even during the diſtractions of the civil wars between 
the houſes of Lork and Lancaſter, had ever ven- 
tured to attempt. The Engliſh, on the other hand, 
bereaved of this valuable fortreſs, murmured loudly 
againſt the improvidence of the queen and her coun- 


tion to ſo ſevere. a diſgrace. ' A treaſury exhauſted 
by expences, and burthened with debts; a people 
divided and dejected; à ſovereign negligent of her 
people's welfare; were circumitances which, not- 


eil; who, after engaging in a fruitleſs war, for the 
fake of foreign intereſts, had thus expoſed the na- 


withſtanding the fair offers and promiſes of Philip, 


gave them ſmall hopes of recovering Calais. And 
as the Scots, inſtigated by French councils, began 
to move on the borders,” they were now neceſſitated 
rather to look to their defence at home, than to think 
„ 5 ho rrp net 
Arg the peace which, in conſequence of king 
Edward's" treaty with Henry, took place between 
Scotland and England, the queen-dowager, on pre- 
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tente ef ' viſiting her daughter and her relations, 


made a journey to France, and ſhe” carried along | 

with her the” earls of Huntley, Sutherland, c 
chal, and many of the principal nobility, "Her ſe. 
cret deſign was, to take meaſures for efigaging the 
earl of Arran to reſign to her the government of 
the kingdom; and as her brothers, the duke of 


Guiſe, the cardinal of Lorraine, and the duke of 


Aumale, had uncontrolled influence in the caurt of 


France, the eafily perſuaded Henry, and by his au- 


thority the Scottiſh nobles, to enter into her mea- 
ſures. Having alſo gained Carnegy of Kinnaird, 
Panter biſhop of Roſs, and Gavin Hamilton com- 
mendator of Kil winning, three creatures of the 5. 
T him, by their qneans, to 

confent to this nation ?; and when every thing 
was thus prepared for her purpoſe, ſhe took a jour- 
ney to Scotland, and paſſed through England in her 


Way thither. Edward received her with great reſpect 


and civility ; though he could not Pann attempting 
to renew the old treaty for his marriage with her 
daughter: A marriage, he ſaid, ſo happily calcu- 


- lated for the tranquillity, intereſt, and ſecurity. of 


both kingdoms, and the only means of enfuring a 


durable peace between them. For his part, he 
added, he never could entertain a cordial amity for 


any other hufband whom ſhe ſhould chooſe; nor 


was it eafy for him to forgive a man who, at the 


| ſame time that he diſappointed-ſo natural an alliance, 


had bereaved him of a bride to whom his — 
from his earlieſt infancy, had been entirely engaged. 
The queen- dowager eluded theſe applications, by 
telling him, that if any meaſures had been taken 
diſagrecable to him, they were entirely owing to the 


imprudence of the duke of Somerſet, who, inſtead 


0 f 323 courteſy, careſſes, and gentle on, 


* means of gaining a young princeſs, 


* Buchanan, lib, xiv. Keith p. 36. Spotſ wood, p. 94. 
had 


4 Ab M A R Y, Gran | | 
had had recourſe-to arms and violence, and had con- C. 
ſtrained the Scottiſn nobility to ſend their ſovereign 


into France, in order to intereſt. chat Kingdomwa Toh 


protecting their liberty and independence :. 
Warn the. queen-dowager arrived in Scotland, 
ſhe found the 8 very waxing to fulfil his 
engagements; it was not till aſter many delays 
that he could be perſuaded to reſign his 4 
But finding that the majority of the young princeſs 
was approaching, and that the queen-dowager had 
gained che affections of all the principal nobility, he 
thought it more Fe to ſubmit; and having ſti- 
pulated that he ſhould be declared next heir to the 
erown, and ſhould be freed from giving any account 
of his paſt adminiſtration, he placed her in poſſeſſion 
of the power; and ſhe thenceforth aſſumed the name 
of regent... It was a, uſual ſaying of this princeſs, 
that provided ſhe could render her friends happy, 
and could enſure. to herſelf a good reputation, ſhe 
was entirely indifferent what befet her; and though 
this ſentiment is greatly cenſured by the zealous re- 
formers *, as being founded wholly on ſecular mo- 
tives, it diſcovers a mind well calculated for the 
government of kingdoms. D'Oiſel, a Frenchman, . 
celebrated for capacity, had attended her as ambaſ- | 
ſador from Henry, but in reality to aſſiſt her witk 
his counſels in ſo delicate an undertaking as the ad- 
miniſtration of Scotland; and this man had formed 


a ſcheme for laying a general tax on the kingdom, 


in order to ſupport a ſtanding military force, which 
' might. at once repel the inroads of foreign enemies, 


and check the turbulence of the Scottiſh nobles. 


But though ſome of. the courtiers were gained over 
to this project, it gave great and general diſcontent 
to the nation; and the queen-regent, after ingenu- 
ouſly confeſſing that it would prove pernicious to the 
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| T i £845. laudable, pur poſe ſeemed to be the chief 
ject of her, adminiſtration yet was ſhe ſometimes 
drayn from it by her copnexions with F — 
5 by the influence which her brothers had acquired 
2 n When Mary commenced hoſtilities againſt 
ttat kingdom, Henry required the queen-regent to 
| dale part in the quarrel; and ſhe ſummoned ia con- 
vention of ſtates at Newbottle, and requeſted them 
to concur in a declaration of war againſt England. 
The Scottiſh nobles, who were become as jealous 
of French, as the Engliſh, were of Spaniſn influence, 
refuſed their aſſent; and the queen was obliged to 
© we: recourſe. to ſtratagem, in order to effect her 
upp She ordered d' Oiſel to begin ſome: forti- 
_ fications at Eyemouth, a place which had been diſ- 
1 by the laſt treaty. with Edward; and when 
the garriſon of Berwic, as ſhe foreſaw, made an in- 
road to prevent the undertaking, ſhe effectually em- 
be 1 this pretence to inflame the Scottiſh nation, 
5 dd to engage them in hoſtilities: againſt England *. 
2 2 enterpriſes, however, of the Scots | proceeded, 
no farther than ſome inroads. on the borders: When 
d' Oiſel, of himſelf, conducted artillery and troops 
o beſiege the caſtle of Werke, he was recalled, and 
- arply rehuked by the councilCLCL“ ; 
Marriage. AI order to connect lend more. cloſely, with 
2 France,” and to increaſe the influence of the latter 
the queen kingdom, it was thought . by Henry to cele- 
of Scots. hatt the marriage between the young queen and the 
1 and 4 deputation Was 5 by — Scottiſh 
parliament to aſſiſt at aemenken and to ſettle the 


terms of the ee , 3 th 8 41 ids #5 M 
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— very Heatly the fepoſe tha" hs ror 


Mary; and it was foreſeen;” that edu he eons 


und a ſorders which*might” naturally be expected in 

the Scottiſn government, during che abſence of the 
aſovereign, would make its power leſs forfflidable, 
6 chat kingdom would at leaſt afford to the French a 


means of invading g England. Tbe queen, therefore, 2oth RY: 


found 3 — to ſummon a parſiament, and to 
demand of them ſome ſupplies to her ethævſted ex- 


chequer. And ſuch an emergency vſually gives A mY, 


ae advantage to the people, and as the parlia- ment. 
ments Soon this reign e's ſhewn, that Ang the 
3 © ibeay and ddendency of the kingdom was me- 
naced wich imminent danger, they were not entirely 
. overawed' by the court; we ſhall naturally expect, 
chat the late arbitrary methods of extorting money 
ſhould at leaſt be cenſured, and, perhaps, ſome re- 
medy be for the future provided againſt them. 
The commons, however, without making any re- 
nne on the paſt, voted, beſides ai fifteenth, a 
fubſiy of four ſhillings in the pound on land, and 
two ſhilhngs and eight pence on goods. Phe clergy 
granted eight ſhillings in the pound, "payable, as was 
"oy eee of the ner in rm” Youre by hun! 
rtions. 18 1 | 
Tur ee 400 paſſed an at, confirming all 
_— fales and grants of crown lands, which either 
| were already made by the queen, or ſhould be made 


50 during the ſeven enſuing years. It was eaſy to ſore- 


ſee, that in Mary's preſent diſpoſition and ſituation, 
this power would be followed by a great alienation 


of the royal demeſnes; and nothing could be more 


to the principles of good government, than 

to eſtabliſh a prince with very extenſivè authority, 

yet permit him to be reduced to beggary. This act 

met with oppoſition in the houſe of commens. One 

Copley expreſſed his fears leſt the queen, under 

colour of the power there granted, mught _ . 
ucce 


a=. 8 
CHAP) ſucceſſion, and alienate the ctomn from the lawful 


I heir: But his words were thought irreverent to her 


1888. 


. 
— 


| were under great apprehenſions with regard not only 


was ſurrounded with ſpies, ſhe paſſed her time wholly 
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majeſty: He was committed to the cuſtady of the 
ſerjeant at arms; and though he expreſſed | ſorrow: 


for his offence, he was not releaſed till, the queen 


was applied to for his pardon . 
Tue Engliſh nation, during this whole reign; 


to the ſucceſſion, but the life of the lady Elizabeth. 
The violent hatred which the queen bore to her 


broke out on every occaſion; and it required all the 
authority of Philip, as well as her own great pru- 
dence, to prevent the fatal effects of it. The prin» 


ceſs retired into the country; and knowing that ſhe 


in reading and ſtudy, intermeddled in no-bulineſs, 
and ſaw very little company. While ſhe remained | 
in chis ſituation, which for the preſent was melan- 
choly, but which prepared her mind for thoſe great 


actions, by which her life was afterwards ſo much 
diſtinguiſhed; propoſals of marriage were made to 


her by the 'Swediſh- ambaſſador in his maſter's name. 
As her firſt queſtion was, Whether the queen had 
been informed of theſe propoſals? the ambaſſador 
told ber, that his maſter thought, as he was a gen- 
tleman, it was his duty firſt to make his addreſſes to 
herſelf; and having obtained her conſent, he would 

next, as a king, apply to her ſiſter. But the prin - 
ceſs would allow him to proceed no farther; and the 
queen, aſter thanking her for this inſtance of duty, 

deſired to know how ſhe ſtood affected to the Swediſh 
propoſals, Elizabeth, though expoſed to many pre - 


- ſent dangers and mortifications, had the magnani- 


covered her refuſal with profeſſions of a 
attachment to a ſingle life, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe in- 


mity to reſerve herſelf for better fortune; and ſhe 
ate 


finitely preferred before any other. The princeſs 


7 Burnt vole ca-. . . 
| ſhowed 


os AQ V LM A 3B Veg .T 10 
ſhowed like prudence in c 


X oncealing her ſentiments of CHAP. 
religion, in complying with the preſent rnodes of 
worſhip, and in chiding all queſtions with regard to 19528. 
erf n | 


that delicate ſubject *. 2149) 
Turn money granted by parliament enabled the 
n to fit out a fleet of a hundred and ſorty ſail, 
which, being joined by thirty Flemiſh- ſhips, and 
carrying ſix thouſand land forces on board, was ſent 
to make an attempt on the coaſt of Britanny. The 
fleet was commanded by lord Clinton; the land 
forces by the earls of Huntingdon and Rutland. 
But the equipment of the fleet and army was ſo di- 
latory, that the French got intolligence of the de- 
ſign, and were prepared to receive them. The 
Engliſh found Breſt fo well guarded as to render an 
attempt on that place impracticable; but landing at 
Conquet; they plundered and burnt the town, with 
ſome adjacent ' villages, and were proceeding to 
commit greater diſorders, when Kerſimon, a Breton 
gentleman, at the head of ſome militia, fell upon 
them, put them to rout, and drove them to their 
ſhips with conſiderable loſs. But a ſmall ens 
of ten Engliſh ſhips had an opportunity of amply 
revenging this diſgrace upon the French. The 
mareſchal de Thermes, governor of Calais, had 
made an irruption into Flanders, with an army of 


111 
* 


z The common net at that time, ſays fir Richard Baker, for catch- 
ing of proteſtants, was the real preſence ; and this net was uſed to 
catch the lady Elizabeth ; For being aſked one time, what ſhe thought - 
of the words of Chriſt, This is my body, whether ſhe thought it the true 
body of Chrift that was in the ſacrament ? It is ſaid, that after ſome 
pauking, ſhe thus anſwered 5 : Sgt?) Der- 


+ Chriſt was the word that ſpake it, - 255A 
Hille took the bread and brake it: 


And what the word did make it, wt. Ta 
I That I believe and take it, 55 


Which, though it may ſeem but a ſlight expreſſion, * hath it more 
ſolidnefs than at ffrſt ſight appears ; "at leaſt, it ſerved her turn at that 
time, to eſcape the net, which by direct anſwer ſhe could not have 
done. Baker's Chronicle, p. 330% _ 
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en thouſand men; and having forced a 
ver the erna, had taken Dunkirk,/ and — 2 
Sti Winoc,undchad advanced: as far as Newport, bit 
count Egmont coming ſuddenly upon him with fu. 
ptriofiforces, he was obliged to retreat; and being 


oOvertaken by the Spaniards near Gravelines, and 


finding a battle inevitable, he choſe very ſkilfhlly 


his ground for the engagement. He Girtifiedi his 
leſt wing wich all the precautions poſſible; and 
poſted his right along the river Aa, which he 


reaſonably thought gave him full ſecurity from 
that quarter. Rur the Engliſh) ſhips, which were 


accidentally on the coaſt, being drawn by the noiſe 


of che firing, failed up the river, and flanking the 
French, did ſuch execution by their artillery, that 


they put them to flight; and * . gained 


_ complete victory 82 : 1%, 00 EC 


MAN WHL E the principal a of Fraiews under 
cho duke of Guiſe, and that of Spain, under the 


duke of Savoy, approached each other on the fron- 


tiers of Picardy; and as the two kings had come 
into their reſpective camps, attended by the flower 


of their nobility, men expected that ſome great and 


important event would follow from the emulation of 


theſe warlike nations. But Philip, though actuated 


by the ambition, poſſeſſed not the enterpriſing ge- 


nius of a conqueror; and he was willing, notwith. 


ſtanding the ſuperiority of his numbers, and the tuo 
great victories which he had gained at St. Quintin 
and Gravelines, to put a period to the war by treaty. 


Negotiations were entered into for that purpoſe; 
and as the terms offered by the two monarchs were 
| ſomewhat wide of each other, the armies were put 


into winter. quarters till the princes could come to 


better agreement. Among other conditions, Henry 
demanded the reſtitution 'of Navarrt to irs lawful 
owner; e 9 of Due A its IP 70 


r 148 3 118415 51 
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news arrived of the death of Mary; and Philip; no 


Vn. 


longer connected with England, began to relax in 1358. 


his firmnneſs on that capital article. This was the 
only; gireumltance; that could have made the den; 
that. princeſs, be regretted by the nation. 


Mak had long been in « declining ſtate af 
or 


a preg- 
nancy, ſhe had made uſe of an e regimen, 


very reflection 


health; and having miſtaken. her dropſy 


and her malady daily augmented. 
now tormented her. The conſciouſneſs of bei 


hated by her ſubjects, the proſpect of Elizabeth . | 


ſucceſſion, apprehenſions of the danger to which the. 
catholic, religion . ſtood expoſed, dejection for the 
loſs of Calais, concern for the ill ſtate of her affairs, 


and, above all; . anxiety for the - abſence of her huſ;/+ 


band, who ſhe knew intended ſoon, to depart for 
Spain, and to ſettle there during the remainder of 
his life: All theſe melancholy reflections preyed 
upon her mind, and threw her into a lingering 


fever, of which ſhe died, after a ſhort. and un- Death of 
e reign of. five daun four months, and levy the queen, 


days. 


Jon not 8 to, 8 many a. 4 
drawing the character of this princeſs. She poſſeſſed 
few qualities either eſtimable or amiable; and her 


rſon; was as little engaging as her behaviour and 
addreſs. Obſtinacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty; 


malignity, revenge, tyranny; every circumſtance 
of her character took a tincture from her bad tem- 


per and nartow underſtanding. And amidſt that 
complication of vices, which entered into her com- 
poſition, we:. ſhall; ſcarcely find any, virtue but ſin, 
cerity;z-2 quality which ſhe ſeems to have maintained 
throughout her whole life; except in the beginni 
of her reign, when the neceſſity of her affaits oblig 
her ts 
| the certainly never intended to perform. But in 
a caſes a weak rr woman, under the go- 
nel 2 vernment 
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on. vernment'of prieſts,” eaſily finds caſviſtry ſolficient 


to juſtify to herſelf” this violation of à promiſe. 
She appears alſo,” as well as her father, to have been 
ſuſteptible of ſome attachments of friendſhip; and 
that without the caprice and inconftancy which 8 
ſo remarkable in the conduct of that monarch. 
which we may add, that in many ee 0 
her life ſne gave indications of reſolution and vigour 


_ of mind; a quality which gre to date been inherent 


* her family: n 

CaRDTNVAT Pole had lng ich gckhy, Rock an 
intermitting fever; and he died the ſame day with 
the queen, about ſixteen hours after her. The be- 


nign character of this prelate, the modeſty and hu- 


manity of his deportment, made him be univerſal) 

beloved; inſomuch, that in a nation where the mo 

furious perſecution was carried on, and where the 
moſt violent religious factions prevailed, entire juſ- 
rice, even by moſt of the reformers, has been done 
to his merit. The haughty pontiff, Paul IV. had 
entertained ſome prejudices againſt him: And when 


England declared war againſt Henry, the ally of 


that pope, he ſeized the opportunity of revenge; 


and revoking Pole's jegantine commiſſion, appointed 


in his room cardinal Peyto, an obſervantine friar and 


|  onfefſor to the queen. But Mary would never per. 


mit the new legate to act upon the commiſſion; and 
Paul was after wards obliged to reſtore cardinal Pole 
to his authority. 

Turxr occur few general remarks, befides What 
have already been made in the courſe of our natra- 
tion, wittyregard to the general ſtate of the kingdom 
taring this reign. ' The naval power of England 

was then fo inconſiderable, that, fourteen —_— 


| ee being ordered to de applied do the 


for repairing and victualling it, it was cbm⸗ 


puted pits ren thouſand pounds A- 12 would after- 
by Wards anſwer all neceſſary changes. 


The arbitrary 


£3 © o Burnet, vol. Iii, P. 259. 
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proceed 3 the eee joined 
to many monopolies granted by this princeſs, as well 


as by her father, checked the. growthi of commerce ; 


and ſo, much the more, as all other princes in Eu- 


rope either were not permitted, or did not find it 


neceſſary, to proceed in ſo tyrannical a manner. 
Acts of parliament, both in the laſt reign and in the 
beginning of the preſent, had laid the ſame intpoſi- 
tions on the merchants of the ſtill- yard as on other 
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aliens: Yet the queen, immediately after her mar- 


rage, complied with the ſolicitations of the em- 


ror, and by her prerogative ſuſpended thoſe laws *. 
obody in that age eg to queſtion this ex- 
erciſe of prerogative. | The hiſtorians are entirely 


ſilent with regard to it; and it is only by the 


"RO of public papers that it is handed down 


* abſurd law had been made in the preceding 
reign, by which every one was prohibited Gon 
making cloth unleſs he had ſerved. an apprenticeſhip 
of ſeven years. The law was repealed in the firſt 
year of the queen; and this plain reaſon given, that 
it had occaſioned the decay of the woollen manufac- 
tory, and had ruined feveral towns“. It is ſtrange 
that Edward 8 law ſhould have been revived during 
the reign-of Elizabeth; and ſtill more ſtrange that 
it ſhould ſtill ſubſiſt. 

A PASSAGE to Archangel had been diſcovered 
che Engliſh during the laſt reign; and a benefici 

trade with Muſcovy had been eſtabliſhed. A ſolemn 
embaſſy was ſent by the czar to queen Mary. The 
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| CWP. empire had with. any of the en potentates of 


Europe. 


e 8 paſſed in "chin reign”, "by 8 the 


number of horſes, arms, and farnitore, was fixed, 
which each perſon, according to the extent of his 
property, ſhould be provided with for the defence of 
: 5 kingdom. A man of a thouſand pounds a-year, 
5 inſtance, was obliged to maintain at his .own 
* ſix horſes fit for demi · lances, of which three 
at leaſt to be furniſned with ſufficient harneſs, ſteel 
ſaddles, and weapons proper for the demi-lances; 
and ten horſes fit for light horſemen, with furniture 
and weapons proper for them: He was obliged to 
have forty corſlets furniſhed ; | fifty. almain revets, 
or, inſtead of them, forty coats of plate, corſlets or 
brigandines furniſhed; forty pikes, thirty long bows, 
thirty ſheafs-of arrows, thirty ſteel caps or ſkulls, © 
: 3 black bills or halberts, twenty _— 
and twenty morions or ſallets. We may-remar 
that a man of a thouſand marks of ſtock was rated 
- - equal to one of two hundred pounds a- year: A 
proof that few or none at that time lived on their 


— 


| 8 ſtock in money, and that great profits were made by 


tze merchants in the courſe of trade. There is no 
claſs above a thouſand pounds a- year. 

Wx may form a notion of the little progreſs made 

in arts and refinement about this time from one cir- 

cCumſtance: A man of no leſs rank than the comp- 

troller of 2 VI. 's houſehold paid only thirty 

| Willing year of our preſent money for his houſe 
In Channel row rows: Yet labour and proviſions, and 

conſequently houſes, were. only about a third of 

the preſent price. Eraſmus aſcribes the frequent 

Plagues in England to the naſtineſs and Fa and 

flovenly habits among the py . © The. floors,” 

ſays he, are e S, ſtrewed wh 
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tt ruſhes, under which lies unmoleſted an ancient CH AF 


cc collection of beer, greaſe, fragments, bones, 
te ſpittle, excrements of dogs and cats, and every 
« thing that is naſt x7. | 

HoLLINGSHED, who lived in queen Elizabeth's 
reign, gives a very curious account of the plain, or 


XXXVII. 
1538. 


rather rude way of living of the preceding genera- 


tion. There ſcarcely was a chimney to the houſes, 
even in conſiderable towns: The fire was kindled 
by the wall, and the ſmoke ſought its way out at 


the roof, or door, or windows: The houſes were 


nothing but watling plaiſtered over with clay: The 
people ſlept on ſtraw pallets, and had a good round 


log under their head for a pillow; and almoſt all 
- the furniture and utenſils were of wood. 
lx this reign we find the firſt general law with 


regard to highways, which were appointed to be 


repaired by pariſh duty all over England. 


d Eraſ. Epiſt. 433. 1 See note [S] at the end of the 
volume. k 2 & 3 Phil. & Mar, eap. 8. | : 
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, 2O0FIETANT writers bave imagined, hat Wa 
Kaufe a mah could purchaſe for a Ming an indul- 
nce for the, moſt enormous and unheard- of crimes, thete 
muſt necelfarily have enſued a total diſſolution of morality, 
and conſequently of civil ſociety, from the practices of the 
Romiſh church. They do not conſider that after all theſe 
indulgences were” promulgated, there {till remained (be- 
ſides Hel]- fire) the, Fn ent by the civil magiſtr 7779 an 
infamy- of the world and ſecret remorſes of ' conſcie 
Tek are the great motives that operate on mankind. 
he phildſophy of Cicero, who allowed of an Eyhfim, but 
Betied all Ts was a, much ball or 99 575 indul- 


gence al preached by Arcembo Tetzel Yet 
80859 will K Cicers of any defign ” promote” im- 


morality. 11 8 ſale of indul gences eems, therefor re,.1 no 
ware criminal than any other. chedt of the Fach of ome, 
or of : any other church. The r ormets, by eltir y abo 
Tifhin ng purgatory, « did really, "i inſtead of 5 partial ind 1 
fold, by the po es gie gratis a reneral indulgence 45 mi: r 
nature for ü and e ences witbout exe ion "or | 
diſtinion. Th he s once conſigned ti to HelF Were "never 
fuppoſed to be redeemable. by any price. There is bn re- 
ord only one inftance of. a Agel fout that wis Taved, 
and" that by the ſpecial interceſſion. of the 2. See 
Fil Letters. An indulgence layed. the : 

perſon Who purchaſed it from | Rurgatory Sp 


NOTES TO THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
NOTE [BJ], p. 48. 
T is faid that when Henry heard that the commons 


made a great difficulty of granting the required ſupply, 
he was ſo provoked that he ſent for Edward Montague, one 


of the members who had 4 conſiderible influence on the 


houſe; and he being introduced to his majeſty, had the 
mortification to hear him ſpeak in theſe words: Ho! man / 
will they not fufftr my bill t0-paſsP And laying his hand on 
Montague's head, who was then on his knees before him, 
Get my bill paſſed by to-morrow, or elſe to morrow this head 


_ of yours ſhall be F. This cavalier manner of Henry ſag- 
Sede for 44 day the bill paſſed. Colltns's "Brithh 


Peerage. Grove's Life of Nolſey. We are told by Hall, I Vos 


fol. 38. that cardinal Wolſey endeavoured to terrify the 
citizens of London into the general loan exacted in 1525, 
and told them plainly, that it were better that ſome js 
ſuffer indigence than that the king at this time ſhould 
and therefore beware and reſiſt not, nor ruffle not in this 


> 
for it may fortune to coff ſome people their heads... Ce 


>» 


the ityle employed py this king and his minitters. 
2120) is 1831s Ade F fe i! 1910175 tino 
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firſt article of the charge againſt the cardinal is his 
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le ters fr the king's miniſters abroad, receiving fitſt a 
iſits from foreign miniſters, deſiring t a 


* t all applications 
naming himſelf with, the king, as if he had been his fellow, 
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his ow 
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mats of expreſſion is juſtified by the Latin idiom. It is 
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pable of proof. Lord Herbert goes ſo far as to affirm that 
no man ever fell from ſo high a {tation who had ſo few real 
- crimes objected to him. This opinion is perhaps a little 
too favourable to the cardinal. © Vet the refutation of the 
| articles by Cromwel,” and their being rejected by a houſe 
= 9 commons, even in this arbitrary reign, is almoſt a de- 
monſtration of Wolſey's innocence. Henry was, 
OO entirely bent on his deſtruction, when on his Failare | 
INE by a parliamentary impeachment, he attacked him upon 
| + ſtatute ' of proviſors, which afforded him ſo little juſt 
4 hold on that miniſter. For that this indictment was 
ſobſequent to the attack in parliament, appears by 
; Cavendiſh's' Life of Wolſey, and Stowe, p. 55x; and 
g more certainly by the very articles of Impeachment them- 
| ſelves. Parliamentary: Hiſtory, vol. f ili. . * ay yr 7. 
Coke 5 Inſt. pt. 45 fol. 3% | 
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pune Mane of this queſtion by the 88 to 

bich the appeal was every moment made, the argu- 

Melde for the king's cauſe appear but lame and imperfecd. 

Marriage, in the degree of affinity" which had place be- 

tween Henry and Cathetine, is indeed prohibited in Levi- 

ticus; but it is natural to interpret that prohibition as a 

pärt of the Jewiſh. 'ceremonial or municipat law: And 

though it is there ſaid, in the concluſion, that the gentile 

nations, by violating thoſe degrees of conſanguinity, had 

| Fg incurred the divine diſpleaſure, the extenſion of this maxim 

to every preciſe caſe before ſpecified, is" ſuppoſing the 

-Scriptures. to be compoſed with à minute accufacy and 

preciſion, to which we know with certainty the ſacred 

penmen did not think proper to confine themſelves. The 

deſcent of mankind from one common father, obliged 

\ them, in the firſt generation, to marry in the neareſt de- 
grees of conſanguinity : Inſtances of a like nature: 

among the patriarchs': And the marriage of a brother's 

Widow was, in certain cafes, not only permitted, but even 

| _ enjoined as a poſitive ptece pt by the Moſaical law It is in 

ain to ſay that this precept was an exception to the tule; 

and an exctprion''tonfined merely to the Jewiſh nation. 

The inteteuce is till jut, thut ſuch a matria nie can con- 


tain no natural or moral rurpitude; z otherwiſe God, who 
15 | is 
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zs the author of all purity, would neyer in any caſe have 
enjoined it. tf ot e 0 Os 


| 
on 


FO NOTE [E},.p. 112. e 
BISHOP Burnet has given us an account of the number 
of bulls requiſite for Cranmer's inſtallation. By one 
bull, directed to the king, he is upon the royal nomina- 
tion made archbiſhop of Canterbury. By a ſecond, di- 


rected to himſelf, he is alſo made archbiſhop, By a third h 


he is abſolved from all cenſures. A fourth is ditected to 
the ſuffragans, requiring them to receive and acknowledge 
him as archbiſhop. A fifth to the dean and chapter, to the 
ſame, purpoſe. A ſixth to the elergy of Canterbury. A 


ſeventh to all the laity in his ſee. An eighth to all that 


held lands of it. By a ninth he was ordered to be conſe- 
crated, taking the oath that was in the pontifical. By a 
tenth the pall was ſent him. By an eleventh, the arch- 
biſhop of Vork and the biſhop of London were required 
to put it on him. "Theſe were ſo many devices to draw 
fees to offices, which the popes had erected and diſpoſed bf 
for money. It may be worth obſerving, that Cranmer 
before he took the oath to the pope made a proteſtation, 
that he did not intend; thereby to reſtrain himſelf from any 
thing that he was bound to, either by his duty to God, 
the king, or the country; and that he renounced every 


thing in it that was contrary to any of theſe. This was“ 


the invention of ſome caſuiſt, and not. very compatible 
with, that, ſtrict ſincerity, and that ſcrupulous conſcience, 


of which Cranmer made profeſſion. Collier, vol, ii. in 


Coll. No, 22. Burnet, vol. i. p. 128, 129. 


id 5652 NOTE IFJ, p. 28. 


HERE are the terms in which the king's miniſter ex- 
A preſſed himſelf to the pope.” An non, inquam, ſanc- 
titas veſtra pleroſque habet quibuſcum arcanum aliquid 
crediderit, putet id non minus celatum eſſe quam ſi uno 
tantum pectore contineretur; quod multo magis ſereniſſimo 
Angliæ Regi evenire debet, cui ſinguli in ſuo regno ſunt 
ſubjecti, neque etiam velint, poſſunt Regi non eſſe fide- 
oer ene hel ARM 3 GP, liſimi. 


* 


* 
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Kimi.” Vr namque illis, fi vel parvo momento ab illius 
veluntate retcede rent? Le Grand, tom. ni. p. 113. Tbe 
King once ſaid publicly before the council, that if 4hy one 

ke of bim or his actions in terms which became them 

bt! he would let them know that be was maſter. Et 
a N Wren belle tẽte 115 He fir _ * As 218. 
> 161 © $877 {4 
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iti letter contains ſo wine ate; and even N 
as to deſerve to be tranſmitted to poſterity, 7 95 
2 alteration in the expreſhon. It is as follows: 
Sin, your grace's diſpleaſute and my ;op;iſonment 
125 ale thin 1 ſo ſtrange unto me, as what to write or what 
t excuſt I am altogether. ignorant. Whereas you ſend 


| [166 aint me (willing me to confeſs a truth, and ſo obtain 


5+ your favour) by ſuch an one whom you knew to be 


mine ancient proſeſſed enemy, I no ſooner received this 


38 'mellage- by him than'l rightly conceived your meaning; 
1 And if, as you ay, conſeſſing a truth indeed may pro- 
'<© cure my faſety, 7 ſhall with all ligne and adty 
bye perform your command, ids 2 All 
e But let not your grace ever imagine le your poor 
wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a fault Where 
de got ſo much as 4 thought thereof preceded, And, to 
peak a truth, never prince had wife more lopatin all 
-46 Juty; and in all ttue affeclion, than you have ever found 
« in Anne Boleyn: With Which name and place I could 


E willingly® have” contented myſelf, if God and your 


n grace's pleaſure had deen ſo pleaſed. - Neither did- I at 
any time ſo far forget myſelf in my exaltatioh or re- 
but that 111 always looked for ſuch an 
L16604}teration 28“ 155 find; for the ground of my prefer- 
ment being on no ſurer ſoundation than your grace's 
1. Fancy, the leaſt alteration I knew) was fit and ſufficient 


1% to draw that fancy to ſome other object. Vou have 


% choſen me from à ſow eſtate to be your dueen und com- 
U©4 'panion, far beyond my deſert or deſire. If then! you 
e found me worthy of ſuch honour, good your grace let 
e not any light fancy, or bad counſet of mine enâmies, 
<« withdraw youỹ princely favobr ſrom Mme; neither let 
Lethat Hain, that/ unworthy Win, of a _— heart to- 
: þ 2 3. ; 2 60 wards 


1 
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« wards your good grace, ever caſt.ſo,foul a-blot on your 
« moſt dutiful wife, and the infant princeſs, your daughter. 
* me, good king, but let me have a, lawful trial, 
let not my ſworn enemies ſit as my accuſers 3 
« 273 yea let me receive an open trial, for my trul 
<<, ſhall fear no open ſhame; then ſhall you ſeg either min 
« innocence cleared, your ſuſpicion and conſcience 2 
« fied, the ignominy and ſlander of the world ſtopped, or 
« my guilt openly declared. So that hatſoever God or 
« you may determine of me, your grace may be freed 
« from an open cenſure ; and mine. offence. being ſojlaw- 
«, fully proved, your grace is at liberty both before God and 
man not only to execute worthy puniſhment on me. as 
, an unlawful wife, but to follow your affeAian already 
« ſettled on that party for whoſe ſake-I'am now as I am, 
4 whoſe name I could ſome good while fince have pointed 
„ unto, your grace not being aan of wy na 
therein. 100 
„ But if you haye already nde of ne, and that 
6 not only my death, but an infamous flander, muſt bring 
you the enjoying of your deſired happineſs, then I deſire 
Oy of God that he will pardon your great fin therein, and 
« likewiſe mine enemies, the inſtruments thereof, and 
that he will not call you to a ſtrict, account for. your 
0. unprincely and cruel uſage of me, at bis general 5 
„ ment-ſeat, where both you and myſelf muſt ſhortly ap- 
te pear,1and5in whoſe judgment I doubt not (whatſoever 
the» world may think of me) mine innocence ** 
openly: ny By ſufficiently cleared. 
My [aft and only requeſt ſhall be, that myſelf _y 
only bear the burden of your grace's: diſpleaſure, and 
and that it may not touch the innocent ſouls of, thoſe 
; **/poor; gentlemen. wWwho (as I underſtand} are likewiſe-in 
4 ftrait impriſonment for my ſake. If ever I. have found 
ayour in your ſight, if ever the name of Anne Boleyn 
„ hath been pleaſing in your ears, then let me obtain this 


- requeſt, and I will fo. leave. to trouble your grace any 


*, farther, with mine earneſt prayers to the Trinity »to 
E. haue your grace in his good keeping, and to direct you ' 
"of oh all your actions. From) my Weh, prin in the 


7 Tower, this ſixth of May; 55 
Wet 1151 4 Your: moſt 1 and ever faithful wh ds 
24 11890 old x 16 nil yorrow:r G: Anas Board.“ 
*D1&w 3 8 g 4 
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1 A® Prop ropoſal had formerly beancaade jnuthe, convocation 
or the 


e abolition of the leſſer monaſteries; and had been 
much oppoſed: by biſhop Fiſher, Who was then alive. He 
told, his brethren, that this was fairly ſlibwing the king the | 
le 1 N. he. might come at the greater monaſteries. An 

? ſaid he, “ which wanted a handle, came upon a 
4 bi c into the wood, making his moan to the great trees 
1455 he wanted a handle to work withal, and for that 


40 cauſe he was conſtrained to fit idle; therefore he made 


« it, his requeſt; to them that they would be pleaſed tio 
10 grant him one of their ſmall ſaplings. within the wood 
& © Hake him a handle; who, miſtruſting no guile, 
ranted him one, of their ſmaller trees to make him a 
andle; But now becoming a complete ax, he fell ſo 
e within the ſame wood, that in proceſs of time 
here was neither great nor ſmall trees to be found in 

© 4 5 place where the wood ſtood. And ſo, my lords, if yo. 
rant the King theſe ſmaller monaſteries, you do but make 

e him a handle, whereby, at his own pieaſure, he may. 
x cut, down all the cedars within your: Lebanons.““ e | 
Baike's,Life of biſhop Higher, b. % et 1 conf 
114 927 Dinos od e i 226) 5 : 9 1 | 
1964 "144 be Q. 24211 IIKY 
OTE [1], „. . 
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IT Is. 2 curiqus \paitigs. wich FC +. to the ſup- 

eſlion of ene to be found in Coke's Iaſtitutes, 
bez chap. i. p. It is worth tranſcribing, as it 
fe the ideas. of the Engl liſh, government, entertained. | 


97 Ehn the. reign af Henty VIII. and even in the time of 


oke, when be wrote his Inſtitutes. It olearlx 


2 KO wo people had then: little notion of being jea - 
loug, of, their liberties, | were deſirous of making thercrown = 


quite independent, and wiſhed only to remove from them- 


ſelves, as much as poſſible, the burthens::of government. 


large. ſtanding army, and a fixed revenue, would on 
theſs andere haye been regarded as great bleſſings ; and 
i ng entirely to the prodigality of Henry, andito ” 
his 8 


lp cion Wi 0 of die crown could 5 
al 


NOTES TO THE FOURTH VOLUME.“ | 
fail, that the Engliſh owe all their preſent liberty. The 
title of the chapter in Coke is, Advice concerning new and 

plauſible Projefts and Offers in Parliament.- When any 
1 plauſible project,“ ſays he, is made in parliament, to 

« draw the lords and commons to aſſent to any act ( _ 
« cially in matters of weight and ive e, If 

6 houſes do give upon the matter projected and promiſed 
c their conſent, it ſhall be moſt neceſſary, ' they being 
« truſted for the commonwealth, to have the matter pro- 
« jected and promiſed. (which moved the-houſes to conſenſt) 

« to be eſtabliſhed in the ſame act, leſt the benefit of the 
« act be taken, and the matter projected and promiſed 4 
e never performed, and ſo the houſes of 5 25 
form not the truſt repoſed in them, as it fell out 3 
e oneexample for-many) in the reign of Henry the 158 
On the king's behalf, the members of both houſes were | 
informed in parliament, that no king or kingdom was 
« ſaſe but where the king had three abilities: I. To hre 
« of his own, and able to defend his kingdom upon any ; 
«© ſudden-invaſion or inſurrection. 2. To aid his confe- 
« derates, other wiſe they would never affiſt him. 3. To 8 
reward his well-deſerving ſervants. Now the project 
« was, that if the parliament would give unto him all' the 
«© abbies, ,priories, friaries, nunneries, and other Mona- 
« fteries, that for ever in time then to come, he would 
« take order that the ſame ſhould not be converted to pri- 
„ yate uſes; but firſt, that his exchequer for the purpoſes 
e aforeſaid ſhqutd be” enriched ; ſecondly, the 5; —=jY 
< ſtrengthened by a continual maintenance of forty thou- 
% ſand -well-trained: ſoldiers, ' with ' ſkilful captains and 
* commanders; thirdly, for the benefit and eaſe of 5 
< ſubject, who never afterwards (as was projected), in'a 

te time to come, ſhould be charged with, ſubſidies, fif- 
< teenths, loans, or other common aids; fourtbly, left” 
% the: honour of the realm ſhould receive" any diminutibn ' 
« of honour by the diſſolution of the ſald Pais were 


m4 * 
. - * 


5 


<< there being twenty- nine lords of parliament of theabbots 


and priors (that held of the king fer baroniam, . 
more in the next leaf); that the king would create 

« number of nobles, Which we'omit!" Ie fad mona, - 
e ſteries were given to the king by authority of divers 
<« acts of parliament, but no proviſion was therein made 
ky tor the ſaid praject, or any part thereof? 101 
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Holl R, in "Hil , Pecheflaſtical Hiftory, wah, 110 p. 152. 
has preſerved an account which Cromwel gave of this 
confe ence, in à letter to. fir Thomas Wyat, the king's 
| Por in Germany. „ The king's roy ba ck [fays 
''Cromwel, for the zeverence of the holy ſacrament of 
& the altar, did fit, openly in his hall, and there preſided at 
25 the diſputation, proceſs and judgment of a miſerable 
« heretic ſacramentary, who was burned the 20th of No- 
« vember. It was a wonder to ſee how princely, with 
4 bow excellent gravity and ineſtimable majeſty his high- 
« neſs exerciſed there the very office of ſupreme head of 
4 the church of England. How benignly his grace eſſay- 
« ed to convert the miſerable man: How ſtrong and ma- 
« nifeſt reafons, his highneſs alleged againſt him. I wiſh 
&« the princes and potentates of Chriſtendom to have had a 
7 meet place to have ſeen it. Undoubtedly they ſhbuld 
have much marvelled at his majeſty's moſt high wiſd 
2 and judgment, and reputed him no otherwiſe after the 
« ſame, than in a manner the mirror and ligbt of all- other 
kings and princes in Chriſtendom. It was by ſuch 
ports that Henry was engaged to make his ſentiments 
the ſtandard to all mankind; and was determined to en- 
force, by the ſevereſt penalties, iy Oy: ny manifeſt 
- traſons for tranſubſtantiation. tis . 
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Tr is a ſtory, that the duke of Norfolk, 1 
ſoon after this act was paſſed, one of his "chapluins, 
who was ſuſpected of an the reformation, ſaid to 
. «© Now, fir, what think you of the Jaw to _ 
& 'priefts from having wives! Ves, my; lord,” it 
e you have done that 3 but I Will anſwe 
. 1515. pinks cannot e ene wives from: 9 
| 8 2 [19% 213 nonw 10 (101 2 1. 10797 
13% 4979 2 0% 9h to 4 nbi 131 
2 is. Hide 01 251111912 91 1.1 12911111590) WIR 90: 
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NOTE IMI, p. 240. 


To O ſhew how much Henry ſported with law and com- 
mon ſenſe ; bow ſervilely the partiament followed all 
his caprices; avs bow much both of them were loft to 
all ſenſe of ſhame; an act was paſſed this ſeſſion, declaring 
that a pre- contract ſhould be no ground for annulling a 
marriage; as if that pretext had not been made uſe of both 
in the caſe of Anne Boleyn and Anne of Cleves. But the 
king? s intention in this Jaw is ſaid to be a deſign of reſtor- 
ing the princeſs Elisabeth to her right of legitimacy; and 
it was his character never to look. farther than the preſent 
object, without regarding the inconfiſtency.of his conduct. 
The parliament made it high treaſon to deny the diſſolution 
. r 8 mee with Anne of Os,” Herbert, 


1 700 \ NOTE (NZ, p. 247, 


| you was enaQted by this parliament that there ould i be 
trial of treaſon in any county where the king ſhould ap- 
point by commiſſion. The ſtatutes of treaſon had been 
extremely multiplied in this reign; and ſueh an expedient 
faved trouble and charges in trying that erime. The ſame 
parliament erected Ireland into a kingdom; and Henry 
henceforth annexed the title of King of Ireland to his other 
titles. This ſeſſion the commons firſt began the practice 
of freeing any of their members who were arreſted; by a 
writ iſſued by the ſpeaker. .. Formerly it was uſual for them 
to apply for a writ from chancery to that purpoſe. This 
precedent increafed the authority of the commons, and had 
afterwards important conſequences. ' . reg p. 9552 
956. Baker, p. p 289. | £ 
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* nee exerciſed Loriug James's reign are 
not to be aſeribed to his bigotry, 4 Vice of which be 
ſeems to have been as fre as Francis the Firſt, or the em- 
peror Charles, both of whom, as well as James; ſhewed, 
in different periods of their lives, even an inclination to 
the new dine. The extremities to which all theſe 
princes 
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princes were carried, proceeded entirely from the ſituation 
of affairs during cat age, which rendered it impoſſible for 


them to act with greater temper or moderation, after they 
had embraced the reſolütion of ſupporting the ancient eſta- 


_ bliſhments:' 80 violent was” the 'propertiry of the times 


towurds innovation, that a bare toleriti6n of the new 


_ - preachers was equivalent wy a” Ay ac, wan wr” elanging 


the ene religion An 
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us # ſtory Which confirms this character of the popiſh 

in Sechagd It became a great diſpute in the uni- 

hive 6 St. Andrews, whether the pater ſhould be ſaid to 
God or the ſaints. The friars, who knew in general that 
the reformers neglected the ſaints, were determined to main- 
tain their honour with great obſtinacy, but they knew not 
8 what topics to found their doctrine. Some held that 
the puter was ſaĩd to God formaliter, and to faints mater i. 
— 2 others, to God Printipaliter, and to faints minis 
intipuliter; others would have it mate and non ulti- 
water! But the majority ſeemed to bold, that the pater was 
ſaid to God caprends Aritte and to ſaints cpiendo largr. R 


fmple fellow WHO ſer ved the ſub prior, thinking there was 


me great matter in hand that made the doctors hold Io 
many conferences together, aſxed him one day what the 
matter was? the fub- prior anſwering, Tom, that was the 
$eltow's' name, tue cannot agree e Tode the 'pateronofter 

Bou be ſaid.” He ſuddenly replied,” To" whom, fir, ould 
„le ſuid, but unte G? Then fail the fub-priory What 


Hall t- d 01h hs ſaints & He anſwered, Give them Aves 


and Orteds enotb in the devil's name ; for thai may fuffict them. 
The anſwer going abroad, many ſaid, that he had given a 
wiſer deciſion _ all oo ee, bad done wah all their di iſ- 


tinctions. | 8 
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preamble, that the city of Vork, formerly well ins 
Aae 0e now much decayed; jaſomuch that many of 


che cures coufd not — maintenance ko the 


10 a inc um- 
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incumbents. To remedy this inconvenience, the magi- 
ſtrates were empowered to unite as many pariſhes as they 
thought proper. An eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian, Collier, vol. ii. 
p. 230. thinks that this decay of Vork is chiefly to be 
aſcribed, io the diſſolution of monaſteries, by which the re- 
venues fell into the hands of perſons who lived at a diſtance, 
A very | grievous tax was impoſed this ſeſſion upon the 
whole ſtock and monied intereſt of the kingdom, and even 
upon its induſtry. It was a ſhilling in the pound yearly, 
during three years, on every perſon worth ten pounds or 
upwards: The double on aliens and denizens. Theſe laſt, 
if above twelve years of age, and if worth leſs than twenty 
ſhillings, were to pay eight-pence yearly, | Every weth 
was to pay two - pence yearly ; every ewe three- pence. The 
woollen manufacturers were to pay eight-pence a pound on 
the value of all the cloth they made. Theſe exorbitant 
taxes on money are a proof that few people lived on money 
lent at intereſt: For this tax amounts to half of the yearly 
income of all money-holders, during three years, eſtimating 
their intereſt at the rate allowed by law; and was too 
grievous to be borne, if many perſons. had been affected by 
it. It is remarkable, that no tax at all was laid upon land 
this ſeſſion. The profits of merchandiſe were commonly 
ſo high, that it was ſuppoſed it could bear this impoſition. 
The maſt abſurd part of the laws ſeems. to be the tax upon 
the woollen. manufactures... See 2 & 3 Edw. VI. Cap. 36. 
The ſubſequent parliament repealed the tax on ſheep and 
woollen cloth. 3 & 4 Edw. VI. cap. 23. But, they 
continued the other tax a year longer. I bi 
Ibe clergy. taxed, themſelves at {1x ſhillings in the pgund, 
to be paid in three years. This taxation was ratified in 
parliament, which had been the common practice ſince the 
reformation, implying that the clergy have no legiſlatiwe 
power, even over themſelves. See 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 35. 
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9 pope at firſt gave cardinal Pole powers to tranſact 
only with regard to the paſt fruits of the church lands; 
but beiog admoniſhed of the danger attending any attempt 
towards a reſumption of the lands, he enlarged the cardinal's 
powers, and granted him authority to enſure the future 
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poſſefiion of the church! lands to the preſent proprietors. 
There was any one clauſe in the cardinal's powers that 
Bas given occaſiom fur fone ſpeculation. An exception 
Was made of ſuchocaſes as Pole ſhould think important 
enough to merit the being communicated to the holy ſee. 
But Pole fimply ratifled the poſſeſſion of all the church 


mauds; aud his commiſſion had given him full powers to 


that purpoſe. Ser Harleyan Miſcellany, vol. vii. p. 264. 
466. It is true ſome councils have declared, that it ex- 


. .ceeds even the power of the pope, to alienate any 


church lands; and the pope, according to his conve- 
mence, or power; may either adhere to or recede from 
this declaration. But every year gave ſolidity to the right 


of the proprietors of church lands, and diminiſhed the au- 


thority of the popes; ſo that men's dread of popery in 
ſuhſequent times was more founded on party or religious 
'zeal, than on very ſolid reaſonss. Ya Rt 
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K Ze, 'of Helling ſhed, in the Diſcourſe prefixed to 
bi ery, and which ſome aſcribe to 88 4 
allows, Speaking! of the increaſe of luxury : Neither do 
Fpeak this 15 woes, th of any e is my judge; but 
to ſhew that I do rejoice rather to ſee how God has blefſed 
us with his good gifts, and to behold: how that in a time 
wherein all things ate grown to; moſt; exceſſive prices, 
we do yet find the means to obtain and atchieve ſuch fur- 
niture as heretofore has been impoſſible: There: are old 
men yet dwelling in the village where I remain, which 
have noted three things to be maryellouſly altered in E 


| _Jand:within their found remembrance: : One is, the mu 


titude of chimnies lately erected; whereas, in their young 


days, there were not above two orqthree, if ſo many, in 


moſt uplandiſnh towns of the realm (the religious houſes 
and manor- places of their lords al ways excepted; and per- 
adventute ſome great perſonage); but each made histſite 
-againft:a reredoſſe in the hall Where he dined and dreſſed 
bis meat. The ſecond) is the great amendment of lodging: 
For, ſaid they, our fathers, and we (ourſelves, have lain 
full oft uponiftraw pallettes covered only with a ſheet 
under coverletst made of dagſwaine or hophbarlots (L uſe 
their own terms), and a good round log under their = 
4s | of; in ec 


— 


inſtead of a bolſter. If it were ſo, that the father or t 

good- man of the houſe had a. matraſs or flock- bed, and 
thereto a ſack of ehaff to reſt his head upon, he thought 
himſelf to be as well lodged as the lord of the town: So 
well were they contemed. Pillows, ſaid they, were 
thought meet only for women in childbed: As for ſervants, 
if they had any ſheet above them it was well: For ſeldom 


bad they any under their bodies to keep them from the 


pricking ſtraws that ran oft through the canvas, and raſed 


their hardened hides.—— The third thing they tell of is, 


the exchange of Treene platers (+ cullad, I ſuppoſe; _ | 
Tree or Mood) into pewter, and 2 Macy 6-4 lver 
or tin. For ſo common were all ſorts of treene veſſels in 
old time, that a man ſhould hardly find four pieces of 
pewter (of which one was peradventure à ſalt) in a 

farmer's houſe. Deſcription of Britain, chap. x. Again 
in chap. xvi. In times paſt men were contented to dwell 


in houſes builded of fallow, willow, &c. ; fo that the uſe of 


the oak was in a manner dedicated wholly unto Churches, 
religious houſes, princes palaces, navigation, &c. but now 
fallow, &c. are rejected, and nothing but oak any where re- 
garded; and yet ſee the change; for when our houſes 
builded of willow, then had we oaken men; but now that 
our houſes are come to be made of oak, our men are nat 
only become willow; but a great many altogether of ſtraw, 
'which is a ſore alteration. 'In theſe the courage of the owner 
was a ſufficient defence to keep the houſe in ſafety; butnow 
the aſſurance of the timber muſt defend the men from rob- 
bing. Now have we many chimnies; and yet our tender- 
lines complain of rheums, catarrhs, and poſes; then had we 
none but reredoſſes; and our heads did never ache. For as 
the ſmoke in thöſe days was ſuppoſed to be a ſufficient 
hardening for the timber of the houſe, ſo it was reputed. a 
far better medicine to keep the good- man and his family 
tom the quack or poſe, wherewith, as then, very few 
were acquainted. Again in chap; xviii. Our pewteress 
in time paſt employed the uſe of pewter only upon diſhes 
und pots, and a fe other trifles for ſervice; whereas now 
they are gron into ſuch exquiſite cunning, that they can 
in manner imitate by infuſion any form or faſhion Pr 
diſh, ſalt, or bowl or goblet, which is made by gol 


finith's orafe, though chey be never fo curious; and very 

artificially forged. In ſome places beyond the ſea,” a gar- 
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NOTES TO THE FOURTH VOLUME. 


2 niſh of good flat Engliſh pewter (I fay flat, becauſe diſhes | 


and platters in my time begin to be made deep, and like 
baſons, and are indeed more convenient both for ſauce and 


keeping the meat warm) is almoſt efteemed ſo precious as 
"the like number of veſſels that are made of fine filver. Ml 
- the reader is curious to know the hours of meals in queen Eli- 
* zabeth*s reign, he may learn: it from the ſame Author. With 
us the nobility, gentry, and ſtudents, do ordinarily go to 


dinner at eleven before noon, and to ſupper at five, or 


between five and fix at afternoon. The merchants dine 
And ſup feldony before twelve at noon and fix at night, 
eſpecially in London. The huſbandmen dine alſo at high 


noon as they call it, and ſup at ſeven or eight: but out of 


term in our univerſitics the ſcholars dine at ten. 


Froiſſart mentions waiting on the duke of Lancaſter at 
five o'clock in the afternoon, when he had ſupped. Theſe 


hours are ſtill more early. It is hard to tell, why, all 
over the world, as the age becomes more luxurious, the 


hours become later. Is it the crowd of amuſements that 
puſh on the hours gradually ? or are the people of faſhion 
better pleaſed with the ſecrecy and filence of noQurnal 


hours, when the induſtrious vulgar are all gone to reſt? 
In rude ages, men have few amuſements or occupations 
but what day-light affords them. 343 oo: 


END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
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